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Tue Essay on Life, published in our preceding Number, was, as we stated, a 
digression from an abstruser subject— an excursus in a discourse upon Logic. 
May we vertiture to present our readers with a specimen of the series of lectures 
on that difficult argument, which gave occasion to the popular fragment already 
printed? Before entering ou the perusal of the following monologue, however, 
we would detain them awhile with some remarks, by the importance of which 
we are forcibly impressed. 

Mr. Coleridge was in the habit of mentioning works, on many subjects, as in 
a state of forward or complete preparation, which his friends have been unable 
to find among his MSS. His large work on the Christian Religion, under its 
threefold aspect, in its truly catholic form, and his Treatise on Logic —- both so 
anxiously desired by every philosophical student—are in this predicament. Now, 
the supposition of the existence of these works has been alleged to be a delusion, 
under which Mr. Coleridge from time to time laboured ; and, no doubt, he fre- 
quently spoke of works in design, in the execution of which he never proceeded 
a step. Many title-pages he also only traced in the air, “ talking with his finger 
thus ;” but when he spoke of having actually written something, we are inclined 
to believe it was more than a day-dream. It is just possible, that a man whose 
influence on the public was of so subtle a character, and directed into such chan- 
nels, that its reaction was not felt on himself in the loud gale of popular applause, 
and in the substantial acknowledgment of pecuniary returns, should esteem his 
printed works in the light of dreams, and doubt of their having existence out of 
himself ; and, sometimes, the feeling thus induced might tempt him to place on 
a level with them, what was so far from being printed that it was not even 
written. This we admit; but it is not necessary to accept this far-fetched and 
superfine apology as the only explanation of which the matter is capable. A 
better one is suggested by the existence of the following essay. 

We have already described the way in which it was produced. In the habit, 
as Mr. Coleridge was, of dictating essays like these on all subjects, an impression 
might well abide in his mind, that dissertations on the specific arguments com- 
posed by him had somewhere existence. They were, indeed, ‘ Sybilline 
Leaves,” which he had suffered the winds to waft to every quarter under 
heaven, 

Such a leaf is the following, though somewhat a large one. It may be con- 
sidered either as a discourse or a treatise ; for, though pronounced vivd voce, it 
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is, as the reader will perceive, given in the form of an Introduction to a Volume 
on Logic. It was, in fact, Mr. Coleridge’s design to put his pupils in possession 
of such a volume, though in manuscript, and taken down from his own lips. He 
could speak books more easily than write them ; but, whether spoken or written, 
would not a treatise so thoroughly delivered be entitled to the name of a compo- 





sition? Might he not, for instance, have honestly referred to the existence of 
this present Introduction to a Treatise on Logic, as being more than an “ airy 
nothing,” and as having a “ local habitation and a name?” Yet no word would 
have been found of it among his papers, except such few paragraphs as he has 
here borrowed from the Friend, the First Lay-Sermon, &c., in accordance with 
his usual custom to use up again, in every fresh labour, what suited his purpose 
in former works. In this particular he exercised, to the full extent, the privi- 
lege that a man may do what he likes with his own. It is our opinion, that 
many chapters of both the great works that we have mentioned are scattered 
about in private quarters, little suspected of concealing such treasures. It would 


be well if they could be unearthed. 


The form of the present fragment is that of an Introductory Chapter. 


Scrence, in the strict and proper sense 
of the term, signifies a chain of truths, 
having its first lmk, or common staple, 
in principles of Reason ; that is, truths 
which contain their own evidence. A 
total, whether of things or thoughts, 
comprehending its own centre or com- 
mon copula, and the integral parts or 
members of which are interdependent 
and reducible to one and the same 
law, is a System. 

Thus, on the assumption that all 
bodies gravitate, and that all gravi- 
tating bodies follow the same law of 
gravitation, we speak of the Solar Sys- 
tem, and of the material universe, as a 
System of Systems. 

It is not necessary, indeed, that all 
the members of any given whole should 
be known by us, in order to entitle it 
to the name ofa system. It is suffi- 
cient to know, that should such be 
discovered, they will be found go- 
verned by the same law and reducible 
to the same principles; for, should 
the contrary be found true, such bo- 
dies would not be component parts of 
that system, as a system, but co-parts 
of some greater system comprehending 
the former. An example would be 
furnished in the cometary bodies, sup- 
posing their paths not elliptical, or not 
having our sun as their focus; at all 
events, in the proper use of the term, 
we presume a Totality. The concep- 
tion of a whole is necessarily present 
to the mind at the time, though, in 
the moment following, we may think 
of this whole as a component part of 
some greater system. Hence, of the 
primary sciences—those, I mean, that 
are not comprehended in other sciences 
as particular branches—few can with 
propriety be denominated systems. 


The presumption being that indefinite 
progression, by continuous evolution 
of truth, is like certain animals that 
are said to grow as long as they live, 
and find due nourishment by succes- 
sive articulations. 

Among the few exceptions, Logic 
may be mentioned as the least doubt- 
ful ; for we have already excluded par- 
ticular branches from the remark: so 
far, at least, that the treatises in which 
these branches are taught may be en- 
titled systems, with no greater deviation 
from rigorous propriety than is amply 
compensated by its convenience. Thus 
we cannot, without confounding terms, 
say the System of Metaphysics, the 
System of Mathematics, or the System 
of Geometry, if we mean the sciences 
in their full extent; but we may speah 
of a System of Trigonometry, or of a 
System of the Metaphysics of Nature ; 
that is, of the metaphysical truths pre- 
sumed in the Science of pure Physics. 
In like manner, when any science, or 
any number of positions scientifically 
demonstrated, has been applied to any 
existing system, and brought into co- 
incidence with its various phenomena, 
whereby we are enabled to understand 
the same and to know that it is a 
system, and under what laws it is 
systematised, the work itself is entitled 
with propriety a system. Thus we 
have systems of astronomy, of ana- 
tomy, theology, &c. &c. 

To logic we have conceded the right 
of being named both a science and a 
system—a privilege which it owes to 
the simplicity, the paucity, and the 
predeterminability of its processes, and 
of the principles on which these are 
grounded; and as the present work 
professes to contain a system of logical 
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science, 1 need offer no apology for 
having commenced with an explanation 
of these terms. Neither in a treatise, 
the main aim of which respects appro- 
priateness and significance in words, 
and the arrangement of words, will 
any excuse be required for carrying 
on the same object with regard to 
the use of words generally, and of 
thus pressing its importance as early 
as possible. 

Even in the ordinary intercourse of 
social life an exact propriety of lan- 
guage is impressive ;* and where it is 
free from the appearance of effort and 
conscious intention, it is at the same 
time ornamental and _prepossessing. 
But in the communication of scientific 
knowledge, the employment of terms 
strictly defined and appropriated be- 
comes a primary and indispensable 
duty. By parity of reason, the first 
aim of the pupil, and his most watch- 
ful effort, must be to emancipate his 
memory and imagination from the con- 
fused associations established by the 
lax and shifting use of words in ordi- 
nary life, and from the disturbing ef- 
fects on the process of close thinking 
that cannot but have been produced, 
more or less, by the previous habit of 
attaching, and hearing others attach, 
different meanings, at different times, 
to the same words ; — now relying on 
the known context and purpose of the 
discourse, aided, perhaps, by the mute 
language of gesture, for its being taken 
in the sense intended; and now on 
the indifference of the result, in which 
of its several meanings, or shades of 
meaning, the phrase might chance to 
be understood, where either would 
answer the end. Whether this prac- 
tice originates in carelessness or igno- 
rance, or the authority of custom and 
the practice of popular writers, is of 
no importance: the impediment is the 
same, and the discipline requisite for 
its removal is the first exercise pre- 
scribed in the ascetic or preparatory 
training of the intellect; the first puri- 
fication to which the aspirant must 
submit, while yet he stands on the 
threshold of science. The first, I say, 
in especial relation to the acquisition 
of knowledge (the purification of the 
will and the affections, even to the due 
cultivation of the understanding, being 


* See Friend, vol. iii. pp. 133-139. 
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pre-supposed), in the present instance, 
as of equal necessity and the same 
obligation ; whether we are content to 
remain in the outer court with the 
chafferers and money-changers, or lock 
forwards to minister at the high altar, 
and to pierce into the sacred recesses 
of the temple. 

Even in our best dictionaries and 
lexicons—our Ainsworths and Scapulas 
—-the frequent occurrence of a long 
series of figures numbering the various 
senses — senses more often belonging 
to the whole sentence than to the word 
itself, is a relict from the infancy of 
philology, the rermoval of which would 
facilitate the acquisition of the learned 
languages, and conduce to a habit of 
accurate thinking generally, to a degree 
of which it would not be easy to ascer- 
tain the limits.+ But in the vocabu- 
laries of science (and each science has, 
or should have, its own vocabulary), 
to each term there must be affixed its 
own single definition or interpretation. 
This, at least, is the rule; exceptions 
there are, though even of these the 
greater part are apparent only: as 
when in metaphysical, ethical, and lo- 
gical works, the author, previous to 
fixing his own future sense of the 
term, has given the history of the 
word, its origin, transfer, extension or 
narrowing of its signification ; in short, 
its secondary and improper or meta- 
phorical uses. But where the excep- 
tion is real, the concurrence must be 
considered as a defeat; though the 
great inconveniences of innovation in 
technical terms (familiarised by long 
and general usage, and consecrated by 
the authority of writers deemed clas- 
sical in the particular science) may 
render the defect irremediable, other- 
wise than by the substitution of a 
greater evil. An instance of such an 
exception will form the contents of the 
concluding paragraphs of this chapter, 
in two correlative terms; the various 
and varying applications of which, 
with the causes and occasions of the 
same, the student will, I dare assure 
him, find it of great comparative utility 
to master and familiarise to himself, 
before he sits down systematically to 
the work itself. 

Among the most effectual means of 
securing significancy and appropriate- 


_t In the folio edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary there are, if I recollect aright, 
thirty different senses to the monosyllable “ from.” 














ness of language, we may rank the 
subdivision of the great provinces of 
human knowledge into as many se- 
veral sciences as a cautious adherence 
to the canons of classification will per- 
mit. The most important of these 
canons is the following :—In order to 
the legitimate formation of a class, it 
is required that there should be a 
number of particulars united in rela- 
tion to themselves, and yet distinguish- 
able from all others by some one or 
more common characters of sufficient 
importance, permanence, and obvious- 
ness. Wherever these conditions exist, 
the classification is legitimate; but the 
expediency of the subdivision must be 
determined by the known or probable 
extent of the new science, and its 
capabilities of independence and com- 
parative insulation. For the main 
purpose of thus favouring the creation 
of new states in the great common- 
wealth of science, is that of drawing 
so distinct a boundary-line round each 
department as may enable its surveyors 
to give their attention, undistracted and 
entire, to the area included, its con- 
tents and its capabilities ; not rejecting 
the aids obtainable from other depart- 
ments, but using them as partisans, 
not as principals, or commanders-in- 
chief. But the magnitude of the ad- 
vantage resulting is proved directly 
by the fact, that the number of new 
denominations of art and science has 
increased, and continues to increase, 
with the progress of knowledge; and 
is at once an effect, a cause, and a 
symptom of its extension and solidity. 
And, indirectly, it is proved by the 
grievous inconveniences which the his- 
tory of the middle ages presents to us, 
from the neglect in the formation of 
distinct limits, and the consequent 
usurpations exercised by whatever 
science chanced to be most in fashion 
at the time. 

The result of these transgressions, of 
this intellectual bounds-breaking, may 
not inaptly be likened to the inroads 
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of a barbarous enemy, who, having 
over-run a country, misuses or tram- 
ples under foot the natural growth; 
and keeping military possession of the 
land just long enough to prevent the 
sowing, as well as to lay waste the 
harvest, retires at length empty-handed, 
and with no other spoils or trophies 
but a set of strange titles and unprofit- 
able names. 

It is a wonderful property of the 
buman mind, that when once a mo- 
mentum has been given to it in a fresh 
direction, it pursues the new path with 
obstinate perseverance, in all conceiv- 
able bearings, to its utmost extremes, 
And by the startling consequences of 
this blind confidence it is first awak- 
ened to a sense of its error, and then 
it either falls back on its former posi- 
tion or receives some new impulse, 
which it follows with the same eager- 
ness, and admits to the same mono- 
poly. 

Thus, in the middle ages, the first 
pursuit that roused the intellect from 
the torpor of barbarism was supplied 
by the science of logic and meta- 
physics, inextricably interwoven, and 
in immediate relation to theology and 
the pre-established doctrines of the 
church. 

We first seek what can be found at 
home; and what wonder if a science 
that promised, and even appeared to 
reveal the secret depths of our own 
souls, their history and their destiua- 
tion, should take possession of the 
whole mind ; or that all truths should 
seem trivial which could not either be 
evolved out of the same or similar 
principles by the same process, or, at 
least, be brought under the same forms 
of thought by perceived or imagined 
analogies? And so it was. For more 
than a century men continued to in- 
voke the oracle of their own spirits, 
not only concerning its own forms* 
and modes of being, but likewise con- 
cerning the laws and agency of external 
nature. 











* Whatever the point in disquisition might be, the matter-of-fact questions, 
What it was? or even, Whether it was at all? were superseded by pretended de- 
monstrations of why, and what it must be; and why it must be that and no other. 
The negative possibility of a thing in relation to the inquirer’s own mind, that is, the 
possibility of the conception of the thing was confounded with, passed off for the 
necessity of the thing itself; and its reality, i. e. actual existence, formed the con- 
clusion or inference —a proceeding that had already furnished materials to the rich 
humvur and keen sense of Lucian for his logical annalist, who, out of passionate 
attachment to the four figures, with their modes, in Aristotle’s Analytics, wrote a 
history all in syllogisms. A co-inherence, or mutual penetration of fact and reason, 
must doubtless have produced a superfluity of conviction in the mind of his readers. 
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All attempts at philosophical expli- 
cation, commenced in an effort of ab- 
straction, aided by another function of 
the mind, for which I know no better 
name than substantiation ; the identity 
of the thinker’s own consciousness, or, 
to speak still more precisely, the unity 
of the understanding itself, which (as, 
indeed, the word “ understanding”’ ex- 
presses) is the proper substans of the 
thought, was confounded with, and 
substituted for, the real substance of 
the thing, and honoured with the title 
of its substantial form. 

The attempts in natural philosophy, 
the pretended explanations of the facts 
and phenomena of the world without, 
were all commenced by acts of abstrac- 
tion, followed and seconded by another 
function of the discursive faculty,* 
which+ I have elsewhere named logical 
substantiation; by the perversion of 
which the identity of the thinker’s own 
consciousness, or, more precisely, the 
unity of the understanding itself, which 
in very truth is the susstancef of the 
thought, was confounded with, and 
substituted for, the proper substance 
of the thing, and honoured with the 
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title of its suBsTANTIAL ForM. To 
complete this phantom, nothing was 
now wanted but an act of the imagina- 
tion; by virtue of which the qualities, 
properties, and powers of the human 
soul, implied in the privilege of self- 
consciousness, or inferred from the no- 
tices of the inner sense, were attributed, 
and, as it were, transferred to the ob- 
jects outwardly existing. The product, 
of course, corresponded to the process 
— a compound of notions and fancies. 
By the power of abstraction, the most 
obvious appearances of an object, the 
impressions on the senses and sensa- 
tions oftenest made by it, and so far, 
therefore, the effects of the object, were 
clustered in some general term, made 
to supply the place§ of their own 
causes under the name of occult quali- 
ties. For instance, the properties pe- 
culiar to gold were abstracted from 
those it possessed in common with 
other metals (in other words, exclu- 
sively attended to and reflected on) ; 
they were then generalised in the term 
aureity, and the disciples and nurs- 
lings of the school were instructed that 
the essence of gold, or the ground and 


* In elementary treatises, where a reference to the history of the art or science 
is to form part of the preface, or introductory chapters, it would require no small in- 
genuity to avoid using terms, the explanation of which must (by the commencing 
student at least) be sought for in the work itself. In the introduction to a system of 


the logical sciences it is little less than impossible. But if the difficulty be greater 
than in most other sciences, the inconvenience is less ; as there will, probably, be 
few readers to whom the terms will not of themselves, or may not by the context be 
made to convey a meaning, which, however deficient it may be in logical precision, 
is sufficiently clear for the purpose intended. Besides, in a work of this sort, the 
reader who means to hunt only at full view, without doubling, or occasional loss of 
the scent—who (to drop the metaphor) expects to master the contents of such a work 
with the same speed that he can read the pages, either does not want it all, or wants it 
tuo much. Those, however, who occupy the mean between the two extremes—those 
for whom the task here offered is neither superfluous nor hopeless, who, if they read 
at all, would fain read to some purpose, and, prepared to undergo their share of the 
trouble, will not charge the difficulties inherent in the subject, or rising out of the 
previous state of their own minds, on the faulty obscurity of the particular writer, 
will find in the glossary, with its alphabetical index, a means of economising their 
time and abridging their labour in their future studies, as well as in the present 
work, 

+ Nota bene, this function here spoken of is one of highest rank among the ori- 
ginal powers, or constituent attributes, of the understanding, and no less of high and 
unqualified utility in all the processes of conceiving and discursive reasoning, as long 
as we know it to be a part of the process, and that its products (the so-called entra 
logica seu rationalia) are not mistaken for the realities, or real (entra realia), which 
by means of this process we seek to arrive at. 

t This is, in fact, the literal rendering of the word understanding ; in Latin, 
unicuique substans conceptui — standing under and supporting the successive concep- 
tions, as the wax may be said to be the substance of the several and successive 
impressions, or signatures, 

§ This solemn juggle often reminds me of a scene in an operatic farce, at which 
I was present on the Continent ; where a son, making his exit between one of the 
side scenes with a rapidity never surpassed by our own Mathews, and while yet the 
audience believed themselves to see the skirt of his coat, re-appears at another 
entrance, completely metamorphosed as his own father. 
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constituent cause of the peculiar modi- 
fication of matter so called, was its 
aureity, or vis aureitatis. The cloudy 
Juno was now bodily complete 


(‘If bodily may be called that body had 
none” 


and ready for,the embraces of our 
metaphysical Ixions ; but she was still 
blind and lifeless. Besides, a dowry 
ought not to be wanting, especially 
when there was a friend nigh at hand 
whose treasures were inexhaustible ; a 
second Midas, and not more rich than 
liberal—the Imagination ! but of whose 
magic stores, placed unreservedly at 
the disposal of her neighbour Faculty, 
Thought and Will were, by a species 
of transfusion, superinduced on the 
occult quality; and henceforward each 
form of nature had its appropriate 
spirit, to be controlled or conciliated 
by an appropriate ceremonial. For 
the alchemists and astrologers followed 
up the scheme.and recipe of the scho- 
lastic logicians, and, improving on their 
masters, blended the substantial forms 
with tke traditional superstitions of 
theurgy and demonology, the confused 
echoes of the pseudo-Platonism of the 
Lower Empire, or in part, perhaps, 
the rude and soiled relics of the long- 
suppressed, yet in various disguises, 
far-wandering and long-lingering mys- 
teries of Egypt and of Samothrace.* In 
this manner, the forms of thought pro- 
ceeding to act in their own emptiness, 
with no attempt to fill and realise 
them by the information of the senses, 
and nature decreed to be this and that, 
cast and sentenced (as it were) in her 
absence, without question put or an- 
swer received, all the branches of na- 
tural philosophy (ra ssg: guctws); nay, 
the very facts of revealed religion and 
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* The corruption and debasement of the Eleusinian, and, in a somewhat less 
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inspired doctrines, susceptible only of 
historical proof, formed so many sec- 
tions of logic —‘ and metaphysics,” [ 
was about to add: but, in truth, both 
physics and metaphysics differed from 
logic only by personifications and ima- 
ginary entities, suffictions rather than 
suppositions, and became more than 
formal logic by becoming a sort of 
dull poetry. 

So it continued, with slight and in- 
effectual opposition, even after the era 
considered as the new dawn or restor- 
ation of literature, coincident with the 
final extinction of the Greek empire 
and the arrival of the learned fugitives 
in Italy—even to the time that the 
Reformation sounded the trumpet, and 
the authority of the schools sank with 
that of the hierarchy under the intel- 
lectual courage and activity which this 
great revolution had inspired. Power 
once awakened, cannot rest in one 
object. The whole tree of real know- 
ledge felt the reviving influence; the 
confining straw-bands of the Aristo- 
telean physics were untwisted, or cut 
asunder; and the old branches, so 
long the mere supporters of climbing 
and stifling parasites, put forth buds 
of their own, and soon began to shoot 
out in new boughs. The idea of a 
true natural philosophy, by the con- 
vergence of the speculative and the 
practical to a common apex, was 
evolved by the genius of our Britisu 
Prato ;+ the principles of observation 
and the means and conditions of legi- 
timate experience unfolded ; with the 
true nature and necessity of experiment 
as an organ of reason, not less distin- 
guished from the blind or dreaming 
industry of the alchemists, than success- 
fully opposed to the barren subtleties 
of the schoolmen. 


degree, of the Cabirio mysteries, must have followed with rapid steps on the loss of 
liberty i in Greece, and probably commenced with its abuse, and with the consequent 
licentiousness in principles and practice that ended in the destruction of-its forms 


and safeguards. 


s he misconceptions and exaggeratio 
Making due allowances for the misconcept 1 tions 


incident to all accounts received at second-hand, and by a hostile rey vorter, “1 see no 
reason to doubt the general accuracy of the statements given by he fathers of the 


first four centuries, respecting the mysteries as they existed in their times. 


Varro 


had already endeavoured to check the degeneracy of the more independent and 
cosmopolite Greco-Pheenician mysteries of Samothrace, and to decipher for its 
priests the original principles of their theology, or rather cosmogony. 

+ In what sense Lord Bacon is thus called, as the reviver and completer of the 
genuine scheme of Plato, and the proofs of the assertion contained in this title, may 


be found in the Friend, vol. iii. pp- 205-2153. 


The following sentence contains the 


result of the whole passage: —‘ The difference, or rather the dis tinction, between 
Plato and Lord Bacon, is simply this, that philosophy being necessarily bipolar, 


Plato treats principally of the truth as it manifests itself at the ideal pole, and con- 
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But scarcely was the impulse given, 
ere the same propensity was betrayed ; 
that of reducing all to the one that 
chanced to exercise a predominant at- 
traction. Thus Gilbert, a richly gifted 
contemporary of Bacon, had no sooner 
investigated and multiplied the facts 
and phenomena of the magnet, but all 
things in “ heaven and earth, and wa- 
ters under the earth,” were resolved 
into magnetic influences. Shortly after, 
a new light was struck by Harriott, 
followed up by Des Cartes and others ; 
and the restoration of ancient geome- 
try to its lawful rank and dignity, aided 
by the modern invention of algebra, 
transferred the ascendancy to the science 
of mechanics, which ended in placing 
the mechanical, or atomic philosophy, 
on the philosophic throne. 

How widely the domination spread, 
and how long it continued (if, indeed, 
it can be said even now to have abdi- 
cated its pretensions), who needs be 
told, who is superficially acquainted 
with the history of philosophy during 
the last two centuries? The sublime 
discoveries of Kepler, perfected by 
Newton, with the no less fruitful than 
wonderful application of the higher 
mathesis to the movement of the ce- 
lestial bodies, and to the laws of light, 
by the English philosopher, gave al- 
most a religious sanction to the cor- 
puscular system and mechanical the- 
ory. It became synonymous with 
philosophy itself— it was the sole por- 
tal at which truth was permitted to 
enter. The living body was considered 
as a hydraulic machine, the subjects 
of the medical art were explained, and 
its antidotes and operations justified, 
and too often directed by the laws of 
gravity and motion. Or, if chemistry 
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was admitted to a share in the solution 
of the phenomena, and the suggestion 
of the remedies, it was a chemistry 
which, as far as its theory is concerned, 
was itself but a branch of mechan- 
ics, working exclusively by imaginary 
wedges, angles, and globes. Ina book 
on “the Principles of Philosophy,” 
by La Forge, an immediate disciple of 
Des Cartes (which, with other works* 
of the same era, and no dissimilar 
contents, I happen to possess), the 
reader may see the phenomena of 
sleep at once solved and exhibited in 
a copper-plate engraving, with all the 
figures which the blood-globules as- 
sume, squeezed or expanding, during 
their passage through tubes of varying 
diameter ; and the results obtained by 
mathematical calculus, or demonstrated 
intuitively, more geometrico, by dia- 
grams. In short, from the age of Des 
Cartes to that of Hartley and Le Sage, 
not only all external nature, but the 
subtlest mysteries of organisation, life 
—nay, of the intellect and moral 
being, were conjured within the magic 
circle of mechanical forces, and con- 
trolled by mathematical formula. By 
this time a new light had been struck, 
a new object of pursuit disclosed, by 
the discoveries in electricity; and it 
would be no very gross exaggeration 
to say, that the whole frame of natural 
philosophy was soon adjusted to elec- 
trical theories and electrical hypotheses. 
That these did not long retain the un- 
divided attention of the age, was owing 
to the momentous discoveries that im- 
mediately followed: of the principal 
gases by Priestley and Scheele, the 
composition of water by Cavendish, 
and the doctrine of latent heat by 
Black. The scientific world was pre- 





stitutes the science of intellect (de mundo intelligibili) ; while Bacon’s inquiries, in 
the more important and characteristic parts of his writings, are directed to the same 
truth, as it is manifested at the opposite or material pole, grounding the science of 
nature (de mundo sensibili), or physiology in the more comprehensive sense of the 
term.” — P, 211, 1. 2. 

P.S.— Notwithstanding the inexpediency of startling the reader on a point that 
forms no part of my immediate subject, I feel it a debt of justice to a persecuted and 
now almost forgotten man of genius to add, that in many, and most interesting points, 
Giordano Bruno had anticipated the ideas, not only of Lord Bacon, but of much later 
naturalists. 

* Collected five or six and twenty years ago, toward the close of those blessed 
days when a poor philobiblist, who would cultivate the good graces of druggists 
and chandlers in cities and large provincial towns, or, by claim of kinship, courtship, 
or family intimacy, had free entrance to their dark garrets ( ), lumber- 
holes, and such like keeps and condemned cells of the muses, might, by luck, in- 
dustry, and ‘ gifts of learning,” pick up no contemptible library at a possible 
expense; or, to carry on the metaphor, have the privilege of reprieving, pardoning, 
and liberating the prisoners ad libitum, on the mere repayment of the money advanced 
on them as future subjects of dissection, 
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pared for a new dynasty, though wit- 
out avowedly withdrawing its allegiance 
from the former, i.e. the mechanic 
philosophy. Accordingly, as soon as 
Lavoisier had excited the expectation 
of reducing the infinite variety of che- 
mical phenomena to the actions, re- 
agencies, and interchanges of a few 
elementary substances, the hope shot 
up almost instantly, and full of faith, 
that this had been effected. Hence- 
forward, chemistry became the com- 
mon road to all departments of know- 
ledge. 

It would betray either gross igno- 
rance, or bigotry aggravated into in- 
gratitude, to pretend that the new path 
so brilliantly opened had not been 
followed up with increasing splendour ; 
er, to borrow the language of our 
Verulam, that its fructifying influence 
has not been in full proportion to its 
illuminating radiance. Least of all 
can a Briton, and a contemporary, 
forget for a moment what the glory 
of his country owes to the names of 
Davy, Wollaston, and Hatchett. But 
neither can he, as a faithful historian, 
fail to observe that the most moment- 
ous, the most truly philosophical dis- 
coveries and principles, have not been 
derived from the school of Lavoisier ; 
nor can they be regarded as continua- 
tions of the mechanic system, or of a 
chemistry grounded on the corpuscular 
philosophy. And of this alone is it 
our purpose to speak. As little, too, 
can its exclusive tendency escape no- 
tice; the natural consequence of the 
enthusiasm with which it has been 
cultivated, and which, scarcely less 
than our political revolutions, charac- 
terise the spirit of the age. 

Many and important are the im- 
provements in all the provinces of 
physics, and the arts and sciences pro- 
perly physical. But many likewise, 
and inauspicious, have been the in- 
roads of the new conquerors into alien 
territories ; and strange alterations have 
been attempted in homage to an art 
unsettled, in the very ferment of im- 
perfect discoveries, and without a 
theory, or with a theory maintained 
only by toleration and compromise. 
Can a more striking proof be required 
than the fact, that men of strong minds 
and undoubted talents have hoped, 
and repeatedly attempted to penetrate 
by the clue of chemical experiment, 
the secret recesses, the sacred adyta of 
organic life, without being aware that 
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chemistry must needs be at its extreme 
limit when it has reached the threshold 
of a higher power. 

In this rapid outtine, the intellectual 
history of our own country has been 
principally in view; but I am more 
particularly anxious that the applica- 
tion of the concluding paragraph should 
not be extended beyond the commence- 
ment of the present century. I should 
prefer, indeed, that the sketch should 
be understood as breaking off with the 
wane, or last decennium of the pre- 
ceding ; not only as being the period 
of my own early manhood and the 
formation of my own mind, as far as 
the impressions received from others 
are concerned, but likewise and chiefly, 
because about this time a new era was 
commencing, and a new influence be- 
gan to be felt, though more felt than 
acknowledged. The star rose behind 
clouds, and in clouds it continued to 
ascend; but the light that gleamed 
through them did not shine altogether 
in vain, even for the numerous class 
that were ignorant of its source. There 
were not a few who derided or de- 
nounced it as a vapour, or ignis fatuus, 
and yet availed themselves of the light 
to strike into paths which it alone had 
rendered visible. But this is a subject 
on which I have delivered my con- 
victions elsewhere ; and the third and 
concluding section of the present vo- 
lume, on constructive logic, or logic 
as an organ of discovery, is grounded 
thereon. As a preface or preparation, 
however, I venture to recommend the 
perusal of the essays on Method, espe- 
cially the pages 164-192 in the third 
volume of the Friend, and pp. 47-82 
of my second Lay-Sermon. 

I am now, therefore, to state the 
inference which it was my object to 
draw from the facts above given. To 
the spirit of exclusive pursuit, and the 
tendency to contemplate all knowledge 
through the medium of some predo- 
minant form, we may attribute the 
gradual decline of the sciences which 
by the ancients, and down to the close 
of the fifteenth century by our own 
forefathers, were eminently, and only 
not exclusively, honoured with the 
name of philosophic, as to its main and 
continuous cause. It was at the Re- 
storation, however, that the effect be- 
came more strikingly manifest, and its 
operation enforced and accelerated by 
concurrent causes. In describing the 
errors and injurious results of the scho- 
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lastic system, I have precluded, I 
trust, the suspicion of a wish to detract 
from the well-merited honours, or the 
high and, in very deed, indispensable 
importance of experimental philosophy, 
in the sense in which it was understood 
and explained by Bacon in his Novum 
Organum. It is not even my purpose 
to blame that eagerness in collecting 
single and detached facts, so noticeable 
in the earlier transactions of the Royal 
Society, then newly established. “ It 
might or it might not be a necessary 
preliminary of a true reformation, but 
neither, on the other hand, can it be 
denied that this devotion to the frac- 
tional materials of knowledge, as so 
many independent and integral truths 
—the opposition which then first be- 
came fashionable of facts to theory, 
the former name being confined to 
things cognisable by the sense — and, 
lastly, the exaltation of this knowledge 
as the ground and substance of all 
truth, did, to use the words of a pro- 
found thinker, by engrossing men’s 
thoughts and fixing their minds so 
much on corporeal objects, not a little 
indispose them, however undesignedly, 
for moral and intellectual matters.”— 
Berketey’s Siris. The illustrious 
bishop pursues the subject into its 
moral results; for my purpose it is 
sufficient to remark, that this diversion 
of the mind from objects purely intel- 
lectual (the attention to which implies 
an effort of the soul) to objects of 
sense, could not but—and actually did 
— weaken the connective powers of 
the understanding, and insensibly in- 
duce a habit both of thinking and of 
writing unconnectedly. The conjunc- 
tions, in the largest sense of the term, 
are the true Asya, the verba viventia of 
languages. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwise, seeing that all connexion is 
of necessity given by the mind itself? 
It is well known, that the gradual de- 
terioration of Greek literature may be 
traced through the successive writers 
by the increasing omission of the par- 
ticles, which schoolboys are, or were, 
taught to call expletives. The collation 
ofa few pages in Plato or Xenophon, 
with an equal number of Achilles, 
Tatius, or even of Herodian, will suf- 
ficiently explain and exemplify the po- 
sition. I have said, that many causes 
concurred to a common effect. The 
pursuits of the virtuosi, as the natu- 
ralists of Charles the Second’s time 
were entitled, and the diffusion of 
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Materialism and the Epicurean philo- 
sophy, in a more decorous shape, by 
the followers of Gassendi, and without 
disguise by our own Hobbes, fought 
in close alliance with the French taste, 
introduced at the same time alike into 
life and literature. The philosophers 
and theologians— we might say, the 
prose-writers generally—from the reign 
of Henry VIII. to the Restoration, 
were faulty in the other extreme; too 
abundant in Latinisms, too artificial in 
the structure of their periods, and in 
the logical cement by which they 
bound together. The prevailing foible 
was to be stately, methodical, and con- 
nected in excess ; and the fashion was 
longest retained and most affected by 
the parliamentary party, the Puritan 
divines, and adherents of systematic 
theology. Hence it happened, after 
the return of the Stuarts, wit, point, 
and an imitation of colloquial ease, 
and the desultory character and suc- 
cessive flashes of genial, or rather jo- 
vial conversation, were not only objects 
of admiration and the criterion of ge- 
nius, but marks of loyalty. Thus, by 
the too common transition in contraria, 
a style was introduced, of which, in its 
final consummation, it has been not 
untruly observed, that an ancient 
critic would have deemed it purposely 
invented for persons troubled with the 
asthma to read. It cannot but be in- 
jurions to the human mind never to 
be called into effort; the habit of re- 
ceiving pleasure without any exertion 
of thought, by the mere excitement of 
curiosity and sensibility, may be justly 
ranked among the worst effects of ha- 
bitual novel-reading. It is true, that 
these short and unconnected sentences 
are easily and instantly understood ; 
but it is equally true that, wanting all 
the cement of thought as well as of 
style, all the connexions, and (if you 
will forgive so trivial a metaphor) all 
the hooks-and-eyes of the memory, they 
are as easily forgotten: or, rather, it is 
scarcely possible that they should be 
remembered. 

Nor is it less true, that those who 
confine their reading to such books 
dwarf their own faculties, and finally 
reduce their understandings to a de- 
plorable imbecility : many facts might 
be mentioned, as furnishing fair in- 
stances and striking illustrations. Like 
idle morning visitors, the brisk and 
breathless periods hurry in and hurry 
off in quick and profitless succession ; 
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each, indeed, for the moments of its 
stay, prevents the pain of vacancy, 
while it indulges the love of sloth: 
but, altogether, they leave the mis- 
tress of the house (the soul, I mean) 
flat and exhausted, incapable of at- 
tending to her own concerns, and un- 
fitted for the conversation of more 
rational guests. 

Hitherto we have spoken of agencies 
belonging to the world of letters ; it 
must not, however, be concealed, that 
the ascendancy of the commercial spi- 
rit in the period that immediately fol- 
lowed, good for all things as it has 
been in the main, has yet acted its 
part in alienating the mind of the 
country from the knowledge that is to 
be sought for in the soul itself; and in 
the sacrifice of the understanding, as 
the minister of faith and reason, to the 
understanding, as the servant of the 
senses, and worldly interest. But whe- 
ther or not I have been deceived in 
the assignment of the causes, no re- 
flecting man, who has observed and 
meditated on the events and charac- 
teristics of the last thirty years with an 
English heart and Christian principles, 
will quarrel with the following deline- 
ation of the effect. Flattered and 
dazzled by the real or supposed dis- 
coveries which it had made, the more 
the understanding was enriched, the 
more did it become debased, till 
science itself put on a selfish and sen- 
sual character; and immediate utility, 
in exclusive reference to the gratifica- 
tion of the wants and appetites of the 
animal, the varieties and caprices of 
the social, and the ambition of the 
political man, was imposed, as the 
test of all intellectual powers and pur- 
suits. Worth was degraded into a 
lazy synonyme of value; and value 
was exclusively attached to the interest 
of the senses. But though the growing 
alienation and self-sufficiency of the 
understanding was perceptible at an 
earlier period, yet it seems to have 
been about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, under the influence of Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, Diderot — say, generally, 
of the so-called encyclopedists, and, 
alas! of their crowned proselytes and 
disciples, Frederick, Joseph, and Ca- 
therine—that the human understanding, 
and this, too, in its narrowest form, 
was tempted to throw off all show of 
reverence to the spiritual and even to 
the moral powers and impulses of the 
soul, and usurping the name of reason, 
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openly joined the banners of Anti- 
christ, at once the pander and the 
prostitute of sensuality; and whether 
in the cabinet, laboratory, the dis- 
secting-room, or the brothel, alike busy 
in the schemes of vice and irreligion. 
Well and truly might it, thus personi- 
fied in our fancy, have been addressed 
in the words of the evangelical pro- 
phet, which I have once before quoted. 
“ Thou hast said, none is my overseer; 
thy wisdom and thy knowledge it hath 
perverted thee : and thou hast said in 
thy heart, I am, and there is none 
beside me.”’—JIsaiah, xlvii. 10. 
Prurient, bustling, revolutionary, this 
French wisdom has never more than 
grazed the surfaces of knowledge. As 
political economy, in its zeal for the 
increase of food it habitually overlooked 
the qualities, and even the sensations, 
of those that were to feed on it ;—as 
ethical philosophy, it recognised no 
duties which it could not reduce into 
debtor and creditor accounts on the 
ledgers of self-love, where no coin was 
sterling which could not be rendered 
into agreeable sensations ;— and even 
in its height of self-complacency, as 
chemical art, greatly am I deceived if 
it have not, from the very beginning, 
mistaken the products of destruction 
(cadavera rerum) for the elements of 
composition: and, most assuredly, it 
has dearly purchased a few brilliant 
inventions at the loss of all communion 
with life and the spirit of nature. As 
the process, such the result! A heart- 
less frivolity, alternating with a senti- 
mentality as heartless —an ignorant 
contempt of antiquity —a neglect of 
moral self-discipline —a deadening of 
the religious sense, even in the less 
reflecting forms of natural piety —a 
scornful reprobation of all consolations 
and secret refreshings from above — 
and as the caput mortuum of human 
nature evaporated, a French nature of 
rapacity, levity, ferocity, and presump- 
tion. The conditio sine qua non of 
these aberrations, if not the direct 
cause, is to be found in the fact to 
which we have been leading the reader 
from the commencement of this brief 
history of the scientific world from the 
middle ages to our own times. Thus 
commenced our sketch with a state in 
which logic was all, and we end with 
a state in which logic is only not no- 
thing: in both instances meaning, by 
logic, a formal science, a distinct and 
separate discipline of the understand- 
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ing. Ts this a true assertion? I appeal 
to the almost entire abandonment of 
the science at one university, and (till 
of late, at least) its virtual nothingness 
at the other; to the contempt into 
which the very name has fallen with 
the majority of the so-called reading 
public; and to the full assent, that 
even the more highly educated portion 
have given to the dictum of Locke, 
itself grounded on a misconception or 
misapplication of a passage in Lord 
Bacon, that the mathematics are a 
complete substitute for logical exer- 
cises, and that the Elements of Euclid 
may advantageously supersede the Or- 
ganum of Aristotle and the Compendia 
of Wolff and Baumgarten. But if 
my assertion be tenable — if logic, as 
a distinct formal science, has ceased 
to make an effective part ofa liberal 
education, another question presents 
itself: Is this an evil? In offering 
the following work as the remedy, I 
have sufficiently declared my own 
conviction in the affirmative; and to 
the work itself, but still more to the 
state in which the reader finds his own 
mind during and after its perusal, I 
must refer for the proof. 1 know of 
no better way of explaining myself in- 
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telligibly on this point, than by the 
avowal that, as far as the reader is 
concerned, I regard that alone as ge- 
nuine knowledge which, sooner or later, 
will reappear as power. Improvement 
of faculty is the true criterion, the only 
sure evidence of increased attainment. 
In addition to this, however, and to 
the various materials for reflection con- 
tained in the work, the philological, 
psychological, and historical informa- 
tion interwoven with the direct in- 
struction, I have made it my especial 
aim in the second and third divisions, 
and still more at large in the logical 
exercises which will accompany or 
follow this volume, so to choose the 
greater number of my illustrations and 
examples from modern works, the pro- 
ductions of the last fifty years, and 
those of highest name and authority, 
as to put the student in possession of 
abundant proofs (such, at least, as I 
deem proofs), both of the reality and 
the consequences of the general neg- 
lect of the science of logic; or the 
grounds and rules of appropriateness 
and significancy in the choice, con- 
nexion, and arrangement of words, for 
the purposes of distinct and conclusive 
reasoning. 


THE BARON OF COURTSTOWN,. 


BY THE DOMINIE. 


Cuaprter I. 


Or the more ancient baronial houses 
of this empire but a small number, 
from political revolution, the changes 
of time, and the swallowing up or ex- 
tinction of the elder branches, remain 
at this day in the existing peerage ; 
and few, perhaps, can trace their pa- 
ternal line further back, or shew a 
fairer array of noble, and, what is still 
better, of virtuous and honourable an- 
cestors, than that of Grace, formerly ba- 
rons of Courtstown, and lords of 
Grace’s country, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, in Ireland. Branches of this 
once powerful house held, likewise, in 
olden time, hospitable sway in their 
castles of Inchmore, Gaulstown, Kil- 
laghy, Tubrid, Ballylinck, Legan, Kil- 
lerney, Grace’s Court, Aghaviller, Rose- 
town, Grace’s Castle, in the city of 
Kilkenny, and others in that county ; 
of Carney, Gracetown, Castlegrace, 
Clogpriory. Brittas, Kilboy, Uskane, 
Tyone, in ‘Tipperary ; of Leixfort and 
Grace-Castle, in Queen’s County; of 


Moyelly, in King’s County ; of Castle 
Grace, in Carlow, &c. The ruins of 
most of these castellated structures, 
and of others elsewhere, as well as of 
several monastic and ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, help to perpetuate among the 
peasantry the tradition and metrical re- 
cord of many foray, border exploit, and 
daring outrage, or deed of pious peni- 
tence, achieved in feudal days by their 
restless lords. In our more peaceful 
times the mansions of Gracefield, of 
Boley, and of Mantua, designate the 
only three surviving branches of this 
once wide-spreading name—a name un- 
stained, indeed, by dishonour, but now 
enshrined in far less brilliant mould- 
ings than it had appeared in for a 
period exceeding five hundred years. 

*¢ Descended from the ancient lords 
of Tuscany,” says its learned historian, 
“the early ancestors of this baronial 
house passed, through Otho, or Other, 
a contemporary with our Alfred, into 
Normandy, and from thence into Eng- 
land; where, in the days of Edward 
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the Confessor, and in the person more 
particularly of Baron Walter Fitz~Other 
de Windsor, they figure in chartulary 
history, by bearing the title of castel- 
lans of Windsor, and wardens of the 
royal forests in Berkshire.” But the 
genealogical tree of this long-existing 
family, particularly after its head went 
to Ireland with Strongbow, spreads too 
wide for our tracing its various branch- 
es ; and we take up the tale in the 
latter days of Queen Aune, and in the 
person of the last lord of the fertile 
cantred of Grace’s country, in the 
county of Kilkenny—namely, the hand- 
some and accomplished, but the last, 
and strangely unfortunate, baron of 
Courtstown. 

Ireland, with a few brief and foster- 
ing pauses, has always been an unhap- 
py country; and virtue, and worth, 
and warm feeling, and humanity, seem 
there to have suffered the bitterest dis- 
couragements that great qualities are 
doomed to bear in an ill-regulated 
world. Attached, like many of our 
oldest families, to the faith of their fa- 
thers, the barons of Courtstown felt 
strongly for the Stuarts, when immo- 
lated on the scaffold, or driven from the 
uneasy throne of England. But their 
high character and moderation, amidst 
all the trials of the times, influenced, as 
we are told, even the hard-mouthed 
Cromwell to personally interest himself 
in their favour; and they were repeat- 
edly restored to the estates of their an- 
cestors. 

At the period of the revolution, these 
patriarchal domains were possessed by 
John Grace, baron of Courtstown, 
who, though far advanced in years, felt 
such ardent enthusiasm for the exiled 
king that he raised and equipped for 
his service a regiment of foot and a 
troop of horse, at his own expense, 
and also assisted him with plate and 
money, to the amount, it is said, of 
14,000/. But, honourable as all sa- 
crifices to principle must be deemed, 
this high-minded man evinced his true 
nobleness of character still more con- 
spicuously, and on the impulse of the 
moment. Sanctioned by his royal mas- 
ter, the Duke of Schomberg sent a con- 
fidential friend to him with the unqua- 
lified promise of any favour the crown 
could bestow, if he would follow the 
example of his illustrious kinsman the 
Duke of Ormonde, in joining their 
party. Without, however, even paus- 
ing on so tempting a proposal, he in- 
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stantly seized a card accidentally lying 
near him, and wrote upon it this in- 
dignant answer: ‘“ Go, tell your mas- 
ter I despise his offer; tell him that 
honour and conscience are dearer to a 
gentleman than all the wealth and titles 
a prince can bestow.” This card, 
which he sent uncovered by the bearer 
of the rejected offer, happening to 
be the six of hearts, is to this day 
known by the name of“ Grace’s card,” 
in the city of Kilkenny. Thus the 
nine of diamonds is called the “ curse 
of Scotland,” from the Duke of Cum- 
berland writing on the back of that card 
his sanguinary orders for military exe- 
cution after the battle of Culloden. 
The death of this baron, in 1690, 
enabled his short-lived successor, Ba- 
ron Robert Grace, to manifest the 
identity of their sentiments; for the 
noble enthusiasm of * Grace’s regi- 
ment,” commanded by him at the bat- 
tle of Aughrim, in 1691, evinced a pa- 
triotic devotion that might dignify a 
Spartan band. Of this fine body, se- 
lected from the flower of the youth of 
Grace’s country, not fifty returned to 
their homes, where they were received 
with scorn and reproaches, till their 
chieftain’s testimony confirmed their 
claim to the same heroic intrepidity 
which had distinguished their fallen 
comrades. The plaintive strains ex- 
cited by this event were the aspira- 
tions of a whole people. They are 
still preserved, and still elevate the 
peasant’s breast with sentiments of he- 
riditary pride and national feeling. 
The Baron of Courtstown did not long 
survive this disaster; the wounds he 
received on the field of Aughrim ter- 
minated, after a short interval, his ex- 
istence, while yet in the vigour of life. 
This warlike baron had now been 
dead ten years; and, the events of the 
revolution having passed away, all was 
again still and baronial as formerly in 
the noble old castle of Courtstown. 
The liberal and politic treaty of Lime- 
rick having guaranteed to all who ac- 
knowledged the new government secu- 
rity for their persons, and the restitu- 
tion of their properties, and a full in- 
demnity for former acts, John, the new 
baron, had, upon the death of his el- 
dest brother, Oliver, which occurred in 
France, taken quiet possession of his 
father’s estates; and by his conduct 
since had made himself as much be- 
loved as ever before had been a member 
of this family. 
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That this baron was a favourite was 
nothing surprising,— for a handsome 
exterior like his father’s pleased the 
eyes of the women, and a generous 
spirit like the best of his countrymen 
raised the admiration of the men; and, 
courted by all, while looked up to by 
hundreds, none could wish any thing 
to complete the baron’s happiness, but 
that he would somewhere meet with a 
lady as loveable as himself. But from 
the time, a period now indeed very re- 
mote, that he was suddenly bereft of 
his youthful and beauteous bride, the 
almost unconscious mother of an only 
son, Baron John Grace shewed a 
marked disrelish for female society ; 
and the age of thirty began to approach 
upon him without his appearing to 
think of bringing home a second lady 
to Courtstown Castle. 

It was known to some, however, but 
in a private way, that private matters 
which none could understand had 
raised up trouble ofa peculiar nature 
between him and a lady with whom 
the family was unfortunately connected. 
His late uncle, Sheffield Grace, who 
died in 1684, had married Elizabeth 
Bourke, the widow of Thomas, fifth 
Viscount Dillon, and eldest sister of 
the then Countess of Antrim. Bold of 
nature and extravagant in habits, Lady 
Dillon, finding herself in circumstances 
of embarrassment, began to cast eyes 
of greedy envy upon the broad lands 
and fair pastures belonging to the 
Baron of Courtstown. Whether, pre- 
suming upon circumstances unknown 
at the time, she had, even as many 
said, regardless of the consanguinity 
that subsisted between them, aimed 
her arts at the baron for a third hus- 
band, was never authentically known ; 
but certain it was, that, either from 
good-natured anxiety to relieve her 
embarrassment, or a distaste, mixed 
with almost a dread of her character, 
she seemed to possess a strange and 
inexplicable power to disturb his mind. 
Though a female, yet, like most people 
of an evil disposition, Lady Dillon was 
a lawyer; and, harassing the baron 
for pecuniary obligations which it was 
not always convenient to grant, she 
had from time to time thrown out 
hints of a dark and menacing nature, 
which he only treated with careless 
disdain. 

The summer of 1701 had come round 
in all its glory, and nature once more 
shed her annual riches upon the fa- 
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voured yet unfortunate Emerald Isle; 
when, returning one day from the oaks 
of Tullaroan, the baron contemplated 
with ancestral pride his venerable old 
castle of Courtstown. 

Surrounded by a ballium-wall, stud- 
ded with high round towers at the 
gates and angles, inclosing several 
acres of rich green court-yard, the castle 
itself rose in the centre of the area, 
hoary and noble even in its frowning 
aspect: including the usual bold but 
inconvenient adjuncts of feudal de- 
fence and baronial state, rising above 
and mixing with each other in the 
most picturesque forms of Gothic ir- 
regularity. There, there was then, and 
still remains in part, mouldering in 
dilapidated and monumental ruin, the 
high square keep, or general lodge, 
within whose stone halls and narrow 
dormitories lords and ladies could in 
those days live; and the banquetting- 
hall below, with its heavy benches of 
oak, where, in spite of carpetless floors 
and primitive inconveniences, they 
could dine and dance; and the em- 
battled towers, rising round and heavy 
at the exterior angles, that in less peace- 
able times served as redoubts of secu- 
rity to guard the inner defences of the 
castle. There, also, the baron’s eye fol- 
lowed the long thick walls that con- 
nected the whole, with their small loop- 
holes and grotesque appendages, and 
dwelt, as it went round, upon the 
square dungeon behind, where, per- 
haps, deeds of darkness had at some 
time been wrought, whose tale would 
hang unpleasant associations upon his 
present contemplations. But the most 
pleasant of the objects which relieved 
and lightened the effect of the whole 
were two or three tall toppling turrets, 
of the usual form, where the warder 
had stood, no doubt, in times of alarm, 
and which now rose like quaint mina- 
rets against the summer sky. 

Of all this assemblage of dissimilar 
architecture, the general effect was 
grand, if not romantic, and such as to 
fill the baron with pride, as well as 
with pleasing and interesting associa- 
tions of the past; but, as he stood to 
contemplate it, there came over his 
heart one of those strange pulsations 
which have in all ages defied the in- 
quiries of philosophy. What it was 
that smote him he could not then tell; 
but an indefinable apprehension crept 
over his anticipations regarding the 
lordship of these rich domains,—an 
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irresistible melancholy overshadowed 
his fancy, and the castle and its append- 
ages seemed to vanish into dimness and 
confusion from before his eyes, as if 
from some occult warning of nature. 

The baron was not a man, however, 
to allow such impressions to remain on 
his mind; and, setting spurs to his 
horse, he soon passed over the old 
portcullis that still defended the en- 
trance, and rode gaily up towards the 
door of the castle. He had not, how- 
ever been long seated in his library 
when he heard the trampling of horses 
without, and a name was soon an- 
nounced to him the very sound of 
which came upon his ear like a harsh 
omen of evil. He was not suffered 
long time to deliberate,—for imme- 
diately the door was opened with a 
hasty swing, and there stepped in, 
with a bold look and excited bearing, 
the bulky figure of Dowager Lady 
Dillon. 

She dashed into a seat, and both sat 
for a moment looking at each other in 
silenee, as if in individual preparation 
for an expected encounter. What she 
might have to say to him that affected 
himself the baron could not divine; 
but an air of defiance, if not of triumph, 
sat upon her restless Hibernian counte- 
nance, mixed with an evident expres- 
sion of that semi-barbarous ferocity 
which is so observable in her country- 
men when meditating evil. Her sallow 
brow was gathered up as if big with 
some terrible storm; and the great 
powdered curls, which, according to 
the fashion of the time, were plaited in 
high and intricate folds round her 
thick cushions of hair, seemed to him 
like the wreathed serpents of Medusa. 

“You do not bid me welcome, 
baron,” she said, looking across to him 
with a dry and sarcastic expression. 

“The unexpected honour of this 
visit,” he said, “* hath somewhat hin- 
dered me in my courtesy; but no 

Jriend is ever unwelcome at the halls 
of Courtstown, especially such as the 
Lady Dillon ;” and, rising and bow- 
ing, he took her by the thickly ringed 
fingers with that equivocal expression 
which sometimes attends the civil 
greeting of relations. 

“ Enough, enough, baron,” said the 
lady, withdrawing her hand hastily ; 
** I am well convinced of your cordial 
love to me; but in truth my time is 
brief, and my business somewhat pe- 
remptory. In short, I have a demand 
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to make upon you, which cannot well 

be softened by a preface of words. 

You will find its amount, if not the 

reasons for it, legibly expressed on this 
aper.” 

“ Lady Dillon, this is more than 
unreasonable,” he said, with animated 
dignity, after glancing hastily over the 

aper. “ The requesis of my fair friends 
I am most happy to grant, but demand 
is not a word lightly to be used to the 
barons of Courtstown.” 

“* Request let it be, then, if you like 
it better,” said the lady, with a reckless 
air ; ** but since your expression is so, 
it is my part to tell you, baron, that 
Elizabeth Dillon will neither whine nor 
sue for what she has the power to com- 
mand !” 

“ Command, madam! _ ’Sdeath ! 
what do you mean?” and the baron, 
now kindling, rose from his seat as he 
spoke. “ Think you to make me the 
tool of your extravagance, upon the 
weak pretence of some pretended 
power?” 

“ For your own sake, sir, I say, re- 
fuse me not.” 

“ Folly! lady,” he said, haughtily, 
and resuming his seat. ‘ Think not, 
madam, to play your woman’s pranks 
on me.” 

*¢ Listen to me, baron,” she said, so- 
lemnly ; “ listen for the sake of your 
own interests. There have such things 
happened as broad and fair lands as 
you now consider yours having va- 
nished like a dream from the posses- 
sion of the fancied owner ; who, after a 
vain struggle with his fate, has ended 
his days in poverty and repentance. 
Bethink you in time; your family 
stands in strange circumstances.” 

“These, madam, are only the de- 
sperate suggestions of envy and dis- 
appointment,” said the baron, firmly. 
“ The treaty of Limerick is plain and 
applicable, and its liberal provisions 
not to be set aside so easily, to shake 
his title to lands whose ancestors have 
held them for twenty generations. No, 
Lady Dillon! force me not to any ex- 
pression to you unworthy my name 
and my respect for your house. But 
this interview must terminate. You 

have my answer.” 

“ Then you refuse my demand, and 
take the consequences ?” 

“J refuse all demands backed by 
menaces.” 

“ Then, John Grace,” she added, 

standing up and looking on him 
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sternly, like a prophetic sibyl on her 
tripod, “you shall see whether my 
menaces are to be sown to the winds, 
and whether my power is not worth 
more than I demand. Come and 
look through this casement. Take a 
mental farewell of these green lands 
around us,—for I tell you you are no 
longer Baron of Courtstown.” 

“Are you mad, Lady Dillon,” he 
exclaimed, “ to talk to me this lan- 
guage, and insult me under my own 
roof?” 

“No, sir; but you are mad, thus to 
disregard my warning, and rush blindly 
upon your own fate. I tell you you 
shall rue, bitterly rue, the day you de- 
fied me! Now you shall know the 
long and heavy reckoning of a woman’s 
resentment ;” and, as she spoke, the 
demon held her clenched hand threat- 
ingly up to his face. 

Without further speech, she receded 
slowly towards the door, her eyes fixed 
on his as she stepped measuredly back- 
wards; while he stood gazing upon 
her, involuntarily thunderstruck at all 
he had heard ; but while her reluc- 
tance to go had something in it suspi- 
cious, yet ominous, the indignant con- 
tempt of his proud smile hardly agreed 
with a strange but resistless sinking of 
his spirits. Hesitating where he stood, 
as if the spell of evil was already upon 
him, with an effort at haughty defiance 
to which his nature prompted, he yet 
turned away from her last disappointed 
and demoniac look; and when he 
again threw a glance at the door the 
prophet of misfortune had disappeared. 


Cuapter II. 


The tenure of human possessions is 
so proverbially uncertain, and riches 
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have been so often known to make to 
themselves wings and flee from their 
owners, that, after the strange scene 
which had just passed, in spite of his 
confidence in his own rights, the mind 
of the baron was unusually troubled. 
A hundred times he reproached him- 
self witht his weakness, in thus regard- 
ing the threats of a disappointed wo- 
man, yet he continued to pace to and 
fro in debating restlessness, and could 
not dismiss the matter from his 
thoughts. 

At length his mind inclined to dilute 
its anxieties by the soothing associa- 
tions of music; and summoning Ru- 
dagh Quinlan, the professional bard, or 
harper, of the family,—a functionary 
not then entirely dispensed with in the 
houses of the old gentry in Ireland, no 
more than the piper was from those of 
the Highland chiefs,—he commanded a 
few strains from the neglected instru- 
ment of the ancient retainer of his 
house. 

Proud of being thus honoured, the 
old man, as soon as he appeared, drew 
a vigorous hand over the speaking 
strings of his harp, and, in one of the 
wildest and most fantastic strains of 
the truly original melodies of his coun- 
try, melted the feelings and stirred up 
the deep nationality of his lord. But 
not all the touching lays of the olden 
time, nor even the popular songs that 
were sung in praise of his father and 
grandfather, after the Boyne Water and 
Aughrim, brought such pride and con- 
solation to the baron’s mind as his old 
family war-song of “ Grasagh Aboe,” 
which Rudagh, with the tremulous 
emotion of an old man, but with the 
genuine enthusiasm ofa devoted vassal, 
sang with all the fervour of feudal at- 
tachment. 


O Courtstown! thy walls rise in beauty and pride ; 


From thy watch-tower’s summits the bold foe is descried ; 
Though the hearts of thy children with courage o'erflow, 
Still their strength is the war-shout of ‘‘ Grasagh aboe !” 


O Courtstown! thy chieftains in kindness delight ; 

As dauntless their valour, their glory is bright. 

In prowess unequalled they rush on the foe,— 

While the hills and the vales ring with ‘‘ Grasagh aboe !” 


* * e 7 * * 


O Courtstown ! can fate in its wrath e’er ordain 

That thy chief be forgotten, thy bards cease their strain,— 
Their harps all be mute, and in sorrow forego 

The praise of thy heroes and ‘‘ Grasagh aboe !” * 


* War-song of the family; Mr. Sheffield Grace's translation. 
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As the old bard made the stone-hall 
ring with this strain of his patron’s 
house, the baron at every line paced 
the apartment with a prouder step ; 
the spirit of his fathers seemed to rise 
up around in confirmation of his right, 
while melody and minstrel-song ba- 
nished the evil spirit of apprehension 
from his bosom. Looking again from 
the casement upon his green meadows, 
he felt returning security in his loved 
possessions, with the returning pride of 
his ancestors. A night’s rest com- 
pleted the pleasing associations of the 
song of his house; and, though occa- 
sional phantoms of doubtful terror ho- 
vered round and flitted before his dis- 
turbed fancy, yet he rose in the morn- 
ing considerably refreshed, and went 
forth from the castle in comparative 
tranquillity. 

On the second or third day after this, 
however, a question put to him in a 
careless way by a gentleman whom he 
met in the streets of Kilkenny again 
alarmed his apprehensions, and dis- 
turbed his thoughts. Other circum- 
stances afterwards contributed further 
to the same effects; and before the 
week had ended a messenger arrived at 
the castle-gate, bearing a formal sum- 
mons requiring John Grace, commonly 
called Baron of Courtstown, to appear 
before the court of claims at Chiches- 
ter House, in the College Green of the 
city of Dublin, to exhibit his “ claym” 
to the lands and inheritance attached 
to the barony of Courtstown. 

The summons was soon answered, 
and the trial prepared for; and the 
grounds upon which Baron Grace was 
attempted to be despoiled of his lands, 
when they came to be known, excited 
the astonishment and moved in his fa- 
vour the feelings of the whole gentry 
of the country. It appeared that his 
elder brother, Oliver Grace, having 
gone for the recovery of his health to 
the south of France, where he died 
nine days only after the decease in 
Ireland of his father, the late Baron 
Robert, from the wounds received at 
the battle of Aughrim; and having, in 
consequence, never made his appear- 
ance respecting his late father’s affairs, 
nor, in fact, known perhaps of the event, 
was entirely overlooked in the subse- 
quent act, reversing the attainders of 
all those who had taken up arms for 
James II.; and his name never having 
been mentioned, the estates devolved 
quietly upon their present owners. 
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But now it came to be shewn by the 
acute lawyers of the Court of Claims 
that the attainder never having been 
taken off in favour of the eldest son of 
the late baron, he had died an outlaw, 
and consequently the lands and heri- 
tages formerly held by the barons of 
Courtstown, of which this Oliver was 
the nominal owner for nine days, now 
belonged, in fact, to the crown alone. 

The facts upon which these opinions 
were founded had been communicated 
to the court by the treacherous Lady 
Dillon; and a bill of discovery having 
been filed at her instance, the trial soon 
came round. The baron appeared in 
Dublin, surrounded by friends. The 
pleadings were opened, and the lawyers 
argued ; the deeds were exhibited of 
five hundred years standing: but all 
was of no avail,—judgment was pro- 
nounced against him from his brother’s 
outlawry ; and the baron returned to 
his inn a bankrupt and a beggar. 

When the news of this event came 
to be spread throughout the country, 
the indignation against the unnatural 
informant was only equalled by deep 
sympathy for the unfortunate baron. 
Meetings of noble lords and powerful 
relatives were held concerning his 
affairs; many discussions took place 
on the singularity of the case; and the 
generous feelings of his countrymen 
were roused at the unfortunate fate of 
the ancient house of Courtstown. Car- 
rying his cause through every cogni- 
sant court, he at last appealed to the 
Irish house of peers; and here, upon 
point of law, it was given against him. 

Involved in the meshes of the law, 
and at length compelled to quit the 
castle of his ancestors, the baron would 
have been driven to utter despair, had 
he not been upheld by the generous 
sympathy, wise counsels, and pe- 
cuniary support of Oliver Grace, of 
Gracefield, the father of his long-lost 
bride, and the protector from that time 
of his only son. He left his paternal 
domains with feelings of bitter anguish, 
and was frequently to be seen, with a 
fine manly figure and a proud heart, 
stalking night and morning, like the 
solitary round towers of his ill-fated 
country, defying equally time and mis- 
fortune, about the purlieus of the law- 
courts of Dublin. 


Cuapter IJI. 


It is the way of the world to leave 
misfortune to “ wither alone,” and to 
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turn as soon as possible to some more 
agreeable object. We hasten, there- 
fore, to change the scene to the draw- 
ing-room of a noble and a prosperous 
man in London—namely, no less a per- 
sonage than the celebrated John Shef- 
field, duke of Buckingham and Nor- 
manby, lord privy seal, and at this 
moment one of the most influential 
ministers in the cabinet councils of his 
royal mistress. 

Buckingham House, which, as every 
one knows, has just been removed to 
raise on its foundations the present 
new palace of Pimlico, was then in all 
its glory, and was in its time, indeed, 
a mansion of first-rate celebrity. In 
an apartment looking to the rear, over 
those pretty wildernesses and Dutch 
parterres which the duke himself has 
so luxuriantly described, we find him 
seated on a settee, earnestly occupied 
in the perusal of a long and closely 
written letter. Around the room va- 
rious small articles of dress and em- 
broidery lying scattered among the 
tables, or hung upon pegs by the ca- 
binets, shewed that the present apart- 
ment was usually in the occupation of 
a lady ; and a comely demure female, 
busily engaged at her needle, and 
seated respectfully behind the duke, 
shewed by whom the boudoir might 
most naturally be claimed. In short, 
the duke, as was his wont, had chosen 
to idle a careless half-hour in the 
apartment of his fair and favourite na- 
tural child, whose mother, Mrs. Her- 
bert, having recently died, her grief be- 
came so intense that the duchess con- 
sented to her residing at Buckingham 
House. 

‘** A stranger may soon be expected 
here, and that for some weeks’ sojourn, 
Hebe,” said his grace, looking round 
to the female whom he thus playfully 
designated ; “‘ and when he comes, if 
I can judge from his letters, he will 
afford good scope for your talent at 
observation.” 

“ Comes he from the north or the 
south ?” said the lady, glad to be per- 
mitted to speak ; “ and is the stranger 
likely to speak a Chistian tongue ?” 

“He is my kinsman, and a brave 
warm-hearted man,” said the duke. 
“ Fortune has played him a strange 
trick, through the wicked treachery of 
awild woman. I think I have already 
told you the particulars of the tale. 
The singular cause comes soon before 
our English house of lords; and if 
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my purse and influence can avail to 
get the baron back his own, these I 
can promise him shall not be wanting.” 

The eyes of the young lady sparkled 
with pleasure on hearing her father 
utter this generous resolution; and, 
laying her hand on his, she pronounced 
a warm blessing on him for his noble 
intentions. 

“ All this is only my duty, Hebe,” 
he said, kindly ; “ for it would be 
monstrous in me to allow such fair 
estates as belong by right to the 
Graces of Courtstown to be divided 
away, if I can prevent it, into the 
possession of strangers. But you 
speak with a concern for the stranger 
that is hardly fitting. Beware, my 
child, of this handsome baron. Re- 
member ne has already been ruined by 
a woman.” 

“A woman!” exclaimed Hebe, with 
generous indignation—* O, now I re- 
member; I am ashamed even to be- 
long to the same sex with such a de- 
mon as this Lady Dillon doubtless 
must be. How the treacherous wo- 
man can lay her head upon her pillow 
after this foul deed is more than I can 
yet make out, from any little know- 
ledge that I have of that strange com- 
pound called human nature.” 

*‘ Very likely, simple heart,” said 
the experienced duke; “ but human 
nature is a broad page that it is diffi- 
cult to read ; it isa deep pool that can 
ill be seen to the bottom ; it is a great 
school where there is much to be taught; 
a wide stream that has many turnings ; 
or it is a blatant beast, constantly de- 
ceiving itself, that constantly begets 
upon change and circumstance the 
very sin it bitterly denounces in others. 
’Tis well the baron has in his nature a 
good defensive widowed peculiarity— 
that is, a sort of distaste, or distance— 
to the generality of your sex, which 
will be likely to incline him to a pru- 
dent repulsion of your female curiosity, 
else, truly, I should fear the effects of 
this sudden interest you take concern- 
ing him.” 

“ A distaste at our sex? Is that 
really the case, your grace?” said 
Hebe, with animation; for the duke, 
with the usual thoughtlessness of the 
world, did not perceive that he him- 
self was taking the most effectual 
means of exciting that interest. 

“* And he reported to be so hand- 
some?” continued the lady. “ Strange, 
if true! But, perhaps,” she added, 
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playfully, “ the baron has never yet 
been put fairly to the trial.” 

“« ] hope he shall never be put to it 
in my house,” said the duke, bending 
his brows frowningly at this freedom. 
“ When the baron comes, Hebe, you'll 
do him the civilities due to a kinsman 
of mine; but do them discreetly, and 
at a nun-like distance,—at least until 
we see how fortune shapes his affairs, 
—else my strong displeasure may be 
looked for. To his prudence and 
honour, however, I am glad I can com- 
mit more trust than to the thoughtless 
curiosity and contradictory wayward- 
ness of a woman, which ever breedeth 
mischief in families.” 

Saying this, the duke rose, and giv- 
ing his daughter his finger, with his 
usual stateliness, left the apartment. 


Cuapter IV. 


It was on a dull and gusty morning, 
lowering and uncertain, like his own 
prospects, that the Baron of Courts- 
town put his foot in a boat that tossed 
and tumbled in the bay of Dublin, to 
proceed to the proud city of London, 
in England. He felt that it was like 
setting forth to a new world, where all 
he had or hoped was at stake, and 
where he, as the last representative of 
his house and name, was to be made 
or unmade for ever. As he sailed 
away from the shores of his beloved 
Ireland, the very bay around him he 
thought looked weeping and _ senti- 
mental ; but though the sky had in 
general a wild and gloomy expression, 
there occasionally broke through it 
such gleams of sunshine as changed 
the whole face of the earth and the 
heavens. Of this complexion was his 
own thoughts during the uncomfort- 
able tossings of his voyage to England. 

Arrived in London, after many dis- 
comforts, he sought with eagerness the 
far-famed palace of his great relation. 
When he first got a view of it from the 
eastern end of James’s Park, though 
far less imposing on the whole than 
Courtstown Castle, he thought it had 
such an air of English grandeur about 
it, that, depressed as he was from un- 
expected misfortunes, he almost hesi- 
tated to approach its portals. He en- 
tered, however, and was soon intro- 
duced to the duke, who, struck with 
his appearance, and compassionating 
his situation, seemed to be proud of 
the opportunity of receiving and aiding 
the representative of so old and vener- 
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ated a branch of his family. He was 
instantly domiciled in the palace of 
Buckingham ; and every preparation 
was made for the approaching trial, 
certain views having occurred to the 
English lawyers giving great hopes 
that, with the duke’s assistance in 
some disputed particulars, a reversion 
of the Irish sentences would soon be 
obtained in favour of the unfortunate 
appellant. 

Weeks passed away in the midst of 
these preparations, and no one re- 
marked any thing peculiar in the baron 
except the high improvement of his 
spirits and appearance, and the cordial 
intimacy that seemed to subsist be- 
tween himself and the duke. Still a 
hundred delays served as usual to 
postpone the trial, and at times the 
baron was observed to wear a counte- 
nance of deep and impatient anxiety. 

It is a strange peculiarity in human 
nature that at no time is a man so apt 
to think with longing of the blessings 
of marriage and female sympathy than 
at the very moment when he is ruined, 
and destitute of the means of support- 
ing even himself. Dispute this who 
may, the baron never had felt the true 
value and need of a woman’s society, 
until one evening, in his own country, 
after he had been driven from the well- 
known walls of Courtstown Castle. 
Then his utter loneliness came fully 
upon him; then he first felt himself 
an unregarded atom, floating on the 
troubled waters of existence; and he 
carried this feeling, deepening within 
his bosom, and growing into an ach- 
ing of the heart, through the flaunting 
streets of the metropolis of his country, 
and now amongst the more formal 
crowds of Westminster Hall. 

It was in this mood that he entered 
Buckingham House, and first set eyes 
upon the fascinating Hebe. He had 
not been a few hours in her company 
until he found her presence affect him 
as he never had before been affected by 
woman; and he longed to exchange 
in words with her a sympathy that 
from the first moment of their meeting 
both seemed to have felt. 

This was, for a time, far from easily 
effected in the midst of the stately for- 
malities of a family like that of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s, particularly 
from the peculiar position in that great 
house of the silent and humble natural 
child of its lord. It seems to be the 
nature of generosity to settle itself 
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down with most strength, or at least to 
be most indulged and coveted, in bo- 
soms permitted the least ability to per- 
form its high deeds, or enjoy its luxu- 
ries. From the moment the baron 
understood the position of Hebe—living 
there by the suffrage of the haughty 
duchess, and looked upon as an alien 
intruder by her and her ladies,—for- 
getting his own accumulated cares, he 
sought every opportunity of testifying 
for her a generous respect. Sympathy 
begets gratitude, and their respective 
situations peculiarly called it forth ; 
and gratitude in such circumstances is 
not far from love: and thus, when un- 
expected difficulties beset his proceed- 
ings, and the “ law’s delay” harassed 
his spirit, he found no one to whom he 
could impart his anxieties, who took so 
pure an interest in them as Hebe of 
the palace ; and his fears found a new 
solace, and his hopes a new vigour, 
from being entrusted to her friendly 
bosom. 

But the opportunities for these con- 
fidential communications were obtained 
with difficulty, and had to be managed 
with stealth,—for both knew exceed- 
ingly well the temper of the duke; but 
this only made the interviews more 
precious, until, with the usual self- 
deception of lovers, they imagined 
they could not exist without them; 
and, in short, they believed that now it 
was impossible for them to live separate. 
Every day and every hour fanned these 
secret sentiments. So new a thing 
was real love to the baron’s heart that 
it obtained over him now the most en- 
tire, the most uncontrolled, mastery, 
until law, and its dry logic, and hard 
words, and long pleadings, were forgot- 
ten in the pretty intoxications of wo- 
man’s regard, and banished voluntarily 
from his harassed thoughts for the 
soft smile and secret whisper of Hebe 
Herbert. 

As the baron’s heart was lightened 
by the pleasures of affection his spirits 
began to rise at his own prospects, and 
already he saw himself in fancy living 
again in opulence at Courtstown Cas- 
tle, and walking the pleasant groves of 
Tullaroah with his beloved Hebe as his 
happy companion. But the process of 
his law-suit was tedious, and the trial 
long in coming on, while love was im- 
patient, and would take every thing 
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for granted. A priest of their com- 
mon faith became the depository of 
their secret; and Hebe and the baron 
were privately married. 

It was little now that the baron 
cared for the Duke of Buckingham’s 
grand dinners, and the stately formali- 
ties of aristocratic society. Love, se- 
cret, precious, and heartfelt love re- 
velled in his heart, and intoxicated his 
fancy, like a new joy of which he be- 
fore had no conception. Even his 
legal friend Phipps,* who had hitherto 
shared much of his time, and who was 
deep in the confidence of the duke, 
his patron, began in some degree to be 
avoided ; and Hebe occupied all his 
thoughts,— for her society was his 
only enjoyment. 

The trial now drew on, and all 
things in his case seemed highly pro- 
mising. The day arrived for its first 
agitation in court, and the arguments 
of lawyers in a short time disposed of 
the preliminary points of the case. 
But a strange man from Ireland began 
now to be noticed about Buckingham 
Palace by the waiting baron, or, rather, 
by the anxious eyes of his Hebe; and 
both, as the case approached to a ter- 
mination, became infected with an in- 
voluntary and ominous nervousness. 

There was one strong point in the 
baron’s cause involving, in fact, the 
marrow of its pith and value, and ap- 
pealing upon principles of pure equity 
to the highest court in the land, which 
was wholly to be made by the duke in 
person. The morning arrived, and the 
baron, now a married man, and with 
all a husband’s cares pressing on his 
mind, entered the House of Lords with 
a beating heart. He had not yet taken 
his seat, when he found, to his terror 
and alarm, the duke had not arrived ; 
nor had he, as he now learned, been at 
Buckingham House the preceding 
night. Their lordships waited for 
some time; but the trial must pro- 
ceed. It did proceed ; but the baron 
sat in intense agony, counting the 
moments and watching the entrance ; 
for the duke, with all that had been 
concocted in his favour, never, to the 
last, made his appearance. The law- 
yers looked at each other, and then at 
him, while large drops of cold perspi- 
ration clustered upon his brow, and a 
leadening weight of something inde- 


* This is not a name likely to please the lovers of romance ; but, as it is his- 
torically the true one, we choose to retain it. 
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scribable began to gather upon his 
heart. The trial was soon finished ; 
and what the judgment would be was 
easily anticipated. The baron rushed 
out of Westminster Hall in a state of 
despair, and ran, without knowing 
whither, in the direction towards Buck- 
ingham Tlouse. In the middle of 
James’s Park he was stopped by an 
individual, who, catching him in his 
speed, held him forcibly. The two 
stood for a moment and stared at each 
other: it was his friend Phipps, who 
gazed at him without speaking, as if 
his breast was full of some terrible 
communication. 

“ What is this you have done, 
baron ?” he at length said. “ What 
ruin is this you bave brought upon 
yourself—upon more than yourself! 
upon many more than I need at pre- 
sent name. Baron, prepare now for 
the unhappy future; make your con- 
fessions, and gather your resolves,— 
for now you are a ruined man.” 

** Tell me what it is,” gasped the 
unhappy baron; “ tell me, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, what is the worst.” 

“ Your own conscience will tell you, 
Mr. Grace,” said Phipps, coolly. 
“‘ Have you not violated the hospitality 
of the Duke of Buckingham’s house, 
and destroyed the confidence of your 
best friend? Have you not broken 
your own honour and tarnished his, by 
carrying on a clandestine and dis- 
graceful amour under his own roof, and 
contrary to his express will and inten- 
tions! Have you not inveigled the 
affections of an inexperienced girl, 
while your own prospects were in a 
state of the greatest uncertainty? And 
thought you to have concealed all this 
with the paltry art of an erring school- 
boy? Think you that you dwell in 
the world without its eyes being upon 
you? And have you lived till this 
time of day without knowing that you 
have enemies, as most men have— 
treacherous enemies, who live upon 
and rejoice at human folly, and caleu- 
late to a nicety the ruinous chances of 
human infirmity? Have you not, 
Baron of Courtstown, had spies around 
you,—spies from Ireland, and from 
Lady Dillon herself, who watched you 
from the backstairs of Buckingham 
Palace to your privatest walks in the 
Queen’s Park,—who heard, by watch- 
ful cunning, your most secret whisper, 
and were privy almost to your dearest 
embrace with the unthinking and ro- 
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mantic Lady Herbert? Thus, waiting 
the moment when their tale would take 
surest effect against you,— reserving it 
even until last night, when the duke 
was preparing bis papers for the ad- 
vocacy of your cause, they sought an 
interview with his grace; they found 
him on the instant, with all the readi- 
ness that men find the means of work- 
ing instant evil; and, with a face of 
horror at the deed, and in language 
garnished with eloquent provocation, 
disclosed all to him regarding you and 
Miss Hebe, giving every circumstance 
with studied aggravation ; and, to make 
the matter quite intolerable, withhold- 
ing even the palliation of your private 
marriage, of which only I have been 
privately informed, and representing 
you as a crafty and gloating libertine, 
abusing his house to a purpose I shall 
not name, and seducing his daughter to 
infamy and ruin. The moment his 
grace heard these things, ordering his 
carriage, he set off for Richmond, 
abandoning you, as he said, to your 
deserved fate; and he vows he will 
never see you or his daughter more.” 

The baron was a brave man, and 
proud of spirit; but this misfortune 
came upon him with such a shock that 
his strength left nim,—his knees smote 
against each other, and he was obliged 
to support himself against a tree in the 
beaten walks of the park. 

“ Mr. Phipps,” he said, at length, 
“ can even the partiality of friendship 
find no excuse for me in this dilemma ? 
Have you lived till this time without 
ever knowing the power of Fe 

“ Of what?” said the other, almost 
fiercely. “ Would you name to me 
the silly word love ! as a reason for the 
actions ofa man, or as suffered to inter- 
fere with the great business of life ? 
Would you, a man of thirty, plead for 
a moment the excuse of a romantic 
miss? Love, indeed! Can you dare 
to name to me such a thing ?— the 
plaything of fools, the babbling theme 
of crazy poets, the rankness of the 
fancy ; yet the constant destroyer of 
man’s peace and virtue, and the wide 
disseminator of every variety of misery. 
Isn’t the whole world full of the sor- 
rows of which this foolish passion and 
its adjuncts are the cause! Is there 
one thrill of joy begotten of dangerous 
passion but becomes the sure mother of 
a thousand pangs, nameless as they are 
endless, and poisoning the very sources 
of a bitter life? And you, baron, must 
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give way to it, too, like a sickly 
girl, at the moment when the world 
set its expectations upon you, and 
your own family looked up to you 
as the conserva'or of its rights and 
the upholder of its honours! And 
you must be swimming in the intoxi- 
cation of a delusion, and dandling on 
the Delilah-lap of effeminacy at the 
moment when your worldly affairs re- 
quired a cool head and a clear intellect 
to baffle the machinations of your crafty 
enemies! Like the great millions of 
the world’s wretched, who begin life in 
improvidence and end it in the parish 
coffin, you could not wait until you 
knew the result of the fickle shapings 
of fortune, but must make sure of mi- 
sery for trackless years to come, by 
eagerly snatching at a single pulsation 
of joy ; and, not contented with taking 
on the risk of sorrow for yourself, you 
must involve with you a young and in- 
experienced heart to increase your 
cares, until you shall be unable to sup- 
port them, and add a thousand bitter- 
nesses to your misery. No wonder 
you are aruined man! no wonder the 
world has deserted you, and will desert 
you. Your own offspring, begotten 


in recklessness, born in poverty, and 
brought up in want, shall curse the in- 


fatuated author of their being ! Go, 
Mr. Grace; but you need not go to 
Buckingham Tlouse; you will find it 
closed against you, and your wife, 
turned out of doors by order of an in- 
dignant parent, will be found already 
in an obscure lodging in Westminster.” 

* And will you leave me that way, 
Mr. Phipps?” said the baron,—* de- 
serting me in my hour of wrack and of 
trouble ?” 

‘IT may as well do that same,” said 
his friend, carelessly, “ as there’s no- 
thing remains that I can do for you 
now. Besides, it is quite proper that 
you should have a foretaste of what 
the world will do with you; for it con- 
spires, as you know, unanimously 
conspires, as it ought, against every 
one who is not his own friend. Nay, 
you need not speak ; for if I saw any 
good in edging in a word for you with 
the duke, I would. But, although it 
were not too late, you know the nicety 
with which his grace has ever stood 
upon his bonour, and the high sense he 
has of every sort of propriety; and 
you cannot expect me to risk his pa- 
tronage to myself for the sake of one 
who has displeased him so grievously ?”” 
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“ Well, sir; what I have done I 
have done,” said the baron, proudly ; 
“and I will stand by it in weal or 
wo, whatever may come.” 

The two ci-devant friends wrung 
each other by the hand; and patting, 
with silent meaning in their looks, the 
baron took the road to the street he 
had been directed to, among the mean 
buildings in Westminster. 

The scene that occurred there we 
need not describe. It was one of 
those wherein the human heart ex- 
hibits its begun resolution in circum- 
stances where resolution is only the 
forerunner of despair, and where love, 
in the end, vainly endeavours to bear 
up against privations which are fatal to 
its very nature and its existence. A 
few days more after the sentence of 
the House of Lords had passed found 
the baron and his young wife in a small 
vessel, tossed about in the Irish Chan- 
nel, sick, and depressed in mind, and 
longing for the distant harbour of Wa- 
terford, in Ireland. 


Cuapter V. 


Our story is now nearly at a close, 
and can have little further to recom- 
meud it to the easy-minded and the 
idle; for, besides that misfortune na- 
turally hides itself in obscurity, there is 
small pleasure in watching the gradual 
breaking of the heart. 

Years had passed over to the baron 
and his wife in harassment and strug- 
gle,— for it is wonderful what the hu- 
man strength will bear, and what a 
strange infatuation the pursuit of love 
has to add to the fitful delusions of 
hope. But the mind and the body 
will atlast give way, especially in the 
fragile person of a woman ; and at the 
time we speak of we find the baron, 
and what remained of his wife, buried 
in the seclusion of a humble cottage in 
the sequestered valley of Glenbrenach, 
among the Walsh mountains, in the 
southern extremity of the county of 
Kilkenny. 

It was a sad sight to look within that 
lonely cottage. On a broken-backed 
chair beside a low curtainless bed sat 
the tall ruin of a handsome man,— his 
one hand covering his eyes, and the 
other touching the pulse of a thin 
bleached arm that belonged to the 
outstretched patient that lay beside 
him. 

“ Tow is it with you now, Hebe?” 
he said, casting an anxious eye from 
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under his fingers at the wan and re- 
signed countenance of the sick. 

“ Tt’s not long for the living I am 
this moment,” she said faintly. “ You’re 
silent and sad o’er me, Baron Grace, 
or you might say a few words to me 
before I die.” 

“ How can I be but sad at this dis- 
mal hour, Hebe,” he said, sorrowfully, 
when the bright lamp that lighted me 
through all my troubles is going out at 
my side, and not a child in the house 
to call me broken-hearted father, and to 
weep with me for your dear self, when 
your spirit has gone to beatific rest !” 

“Twas happy for our little ones 
that the Lord took them to himself,” 
said the dying; “ for this world was 
never made for the unfortunate to live 
in, and that we have known well for 
seven weary years. I am now going 
out of it, tired of its troubles ; but what 
little pleasure I e’er had in this world I 
have had, Baron Grace, in your com- 
pany.” 

“* Hebe, you'll break my heart out- 
right, speaking thus,” he said ; “ and 
you, knowing that I have been your 
death, by bringing upon you this po- 
verty and ruin.” 

“You have loved me through every 
thing, and that’s enough for me,” said 
the sick woman, resignedly. ‘ Oh, ba- 
ron, dear husband ! let not your heart 
break in this manner. Poverty is a 
sore thing, and the world’s blame is 
sorer. I have borne them both with a 
good heart, and I would have begged 
my bread round it with them that 
lov’d me as you have done; but now 
we're brought low—low, and the 
world’s life is ended with me, and my 
sweet children are already in their 
graves in Tullaroan, and my own hour 
is just upon me. Baron—husband ! 
weep not so bitterly; you have done 
your best for me, and more you can- 
not. QOh,I could like ifthe priest that 
married us in those happy days when 
we lived and loved so in the great 
house of Buckingham were here to say 
the prayer over me when I am dead. 
Draw near me, John Grace, and kiss 
my poor cheek for the last time. For 
love we've suffered, and in love we 
shall die!” 

He had scarcely strength left to bend 
over her, and touch with his lips her 
pale cheek. The last wringing of the 
heart was dreadful, as they wept in si- 
lence, and he watched the breath going 
out of her body! No priest was near 
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them—no neighbour—no friend; and 
the broken-hearted baron had sat near 
her a whole day alone in the house of 
death before any one came to tear him 
from the corpse of his Hebe. 

A great concourse came to attend 
her funeral; and, strange to say, the 
priest who married them, unknown, 
and unsent for, appeared, as they were 
taking the body to the tomb, and said 
an affecting prayer over her cold re- 
mains. 

But there was something strange 
happened after the funeral ; for, though 
the gentry came forward with many 
kind invitations and offers of service to 
the unfortunate baron, he went forth 
somewhere, disconsolate and alone ; 
but where he betook himself to, or 
what became of him, was never known, 
—for no one ever saw or heard of him 
more. 

But though all was over, the im- 
pressive circumstance of the baron’s 
fate was by no means forgotten in 
Grace’s country, and the people said 
that something would be seen to hap- 
pen to the wicked Lady Dillon before 
she was suffered to leave the world. 
How or when this was to be, however, 
no one who predicted it could pretend 
to say,—for it remained among the in- 
scrutable mysteries of coming Provi- 
dence. 

* * + * 

Some years after this —to follow the 
history which tradition has preserved 
—the bell of a monastery in southern 
France was hastily pulled one evening ; 
and, upon the wicket being opened, a 
rustic appeared with a message from 
the neighbouring convent, saying that 
one of the sisters was in her last ago- 
nies ; and the immediate attendance of 
a priest was required to shrive her, and 
hear her dying confession. 

“* What sister is it?”’ inquired the 
superior ; “ for we have known all 
that have lived in the convent for 
many years, and none, except the 
stranger, seemed likely soon to be 
called to their last account.” 

“ It is the stranger lady herself, that 
came over the sea,” said the messenger, 
“ and a sad state she seems to be in. 
Many years of wickedness she must 
have lived in the world: hasten, holy 
brothers, that the uneasy penitent may 
unburden her soul.” 

Another foreigner friar, of unusual 
sanctity, was instantly pitched upon to 
follow to the convent; and there his 
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pious feelings received a terrible shock. 
A woman considerably past the prime 
of life lay dying indeed; but not as 
the sisters of St. Bridget used to die,— 
it was writhing ; she was in the agonies 
of a terrible remorse. 

Hie knelt by her couch, and put his 
head near to her, to hear her con- 
fession. His ear caught sounds that 
made him start to his feet, and he fixed 
his eyes upon her worn and haggard 
countenance. ‘ Heavens, lady !” he 
exclaimed, “‘ where be you from? 
These are not the tones of a French- 
woman, but the accents of my own 
country of Ireland.” 

The woman smiled, faintly, but her 
brow blackened again into sullen dis- 
trust. “ Shrive me, holy man,” she 
said, impatiently,—“ shrive me with- 
out delay! Hear me quick, while I 
unburden my wicked bosom. The 
people of my own country hated me, 
and drove me from my home. I have 
foregone my name for many a year ; 
but—nay, start not, holy man, whoever 
you are,—I am, indeed, the bad Lady 
Dillon !” 

The man stood aghast, as if gazing 
on a demon. “ And are you,” he 


said, “ that vile woman who proved 


the ruin and annihilation of the barons 
of Courtstown,— the constant friends 
of the poor of our beloved country, and 
the benefactors to our blessed church 
for hundreds of years? And was it you 
indeed that was the breaking of the 
hearts of the fairand happy couple that 
I married at the holy altar in London ? 
Woman! do you expect to die the 
death of a penitent, after sins like this? 
Hold! do not speak! I[ dare not 
shrive you,—I cannot pray for you ! 
There are sins that cry for vengeance to 
the earsof Heaven! Wretch! are not 
the unhappy Baron of Courtstown and 
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his broken-hearted wife already in their 
graves ?” 

“ Priest, do your duty!” gasped the 
lady. “ I have wealth still that I will 
leave to the church for my sinful soul.” 

The church spurns you, and grace is 
denied you, unhappy mortal !” said the 
priest ; “‘ and the flames of the damned 
are yawning for you! Ask me not for 
mercy, murderer, ay, murderer of Jobn 
Sheffield’s child! The oil of unction 
would blister my fingers, if I attempted 
to lay it upon that sinful brow. Perish, 
wretch! perish in the gnawings of re- 
morse ; for sins like these are not to be 
forgiven in this world or the next! [ 
leave thee, woman, in thy sins; know 
that mercy and the church equally 
abandon thee!” 

Carried away by his feelings, the 
priest rushed from her cell, leaving her 
in the agonies of hopeless despair, and 
ran to his monastery as if from the 
presence of a fiend. His tale was 
heard with consternation; but mercy 
was not utterly denied to any sinner, 
and he and another were despatched 
back to the convent. But it was now 
too late; when they arrived again Lady 
Dillon was a corpse. 

The body, as directed, was carried 
back to Ireland, and buried privately 
in the family vault. But it was well 
known that she died unconfessed and 
unforgiven ; and while the barony of 
Courtstown became extinct, and its 
estates passed to strangers, and its 
heirs and honours passed away into a 
moral reflection, the country people, to 
this day, say that, when the moon rises 
at night amid unusual storms, the 
sheeted spectre of the wicked Lady 
Dillon is heard screaming amidst the 
ruins of Courtstown Castle, or seen 
flitting among the tomb-stones of the 
chapel of Tullaroan. 
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I, 
REBEKAU, 


A train of camels, weary with the way, 
To Nahor draws, toward the close of day 
A venerable man first comes in view, 
Advanced brief space before his retinue. 
There by the well, kept cool with leafy shade, 
Without the town, a sudden halt is made ; 
While men and beast the grateful freshness feel, 
At his command the willing camels kneel. 
A troop of damsels from the town appears, 
And each a pitcher on her shoulder bears ; 
For thus each evening comes the lovely choir 
For water from the fountain-reservoir. 
Such were the manners in that sunny clime, 
In the fresh youth of that new-moulted time, 
When high-born women household duties knew, 
And men lived longer— though their wants were few. 

First of them all, a beauty-breathing Grace 
Trips with a free step to the water-place ; 
Modest and unabashed she moves along, 
As one who knows no sorrow — fears no wrong. 
Without remark the maiden fills her urn, 
And then in silence hastens to return ; 
But instant pauses, when the stranger prays her 
To give him drink, and courteously delays her ; 
And from her shoulder, smiling welcome bland, 
Lets down her pitcher on her lily hand. 
* Drink, sir ; and water for the camels I 
Will also draw ;” nor waits for his reply, 
But runs and draws, and pours it in the trough, 
Till all the thirsty camels drink enough. 
Meanwhile the stranger looks in silence on, 
Nor speaks until her offered task is done. 
Fair as a lily in the midst of thorns ; 
Sweet as the fruit-tree which the wild adorns ; 
More beautiful than only beauty ; trim 
With all the graces time can never dim ; 
An earth-born loveliness, divinely fair,— 
Is she the God-sent answer to his prayer ? 

Her task is done. Well pleased he places now 
A sparkling jewel on her radiant brow ; 
On either hand a costly bracelet lays, 
And to the lovely maid of Nahor says : 
“* Whose child art thou! and can thy father spare 
Room in his house to give us lodging there?” 
“ 1’m child to Bethuel, whom Milcah bore 
To Nahor; and my father has good store 
Of straw and provender, and well can spare 
Room in his house to give you lodging there.” 
The hoary honour of his head he bows, 
Worships the Lord, and loud his faith avows ; 
** Blest be the Lord of Abraham, whose will 
With truth and mercy glads my master still ; 
By whom conducted, being in the way, 
My master’s kindred I have found to-day.’ 
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Rebekah: runs and tells them all at home, 
How that a man from Abraham has come ; 
Her brother hastens to the happy well, 

To bring him to the house of Bethuel. 

How blest that instinct, mixt of love and wonder, 
Attaching kindred far and long asunder,— 

That joins the souls of those who dwell apart, 

And keeps alive the soft green of the heart ! 

“ From Abraham? and why those gifts to her ? 

Come in—come in—thou blessed messenger !” 

He comes,—sees lodged his camels,—bathes his feet ; 
But, till he tells his message, will not eat. 

** 1’m Abraham’s servant, and the Lord hath blest 
My master greatly ; and he is possest— 
Through Him who made him great, and doth uphold — 
Of asses, camels, servants, silver, gold. 

An old-age child my mistress Sarah bare ; 

Of all he hath that son is only heir. 

My master bade me swear by God on high, 

And made me put my hand upon his thigh, 

To take no wife of Canaan for his son 

But of his kindred here. And IJ, thereon, 

Said to my master,— it may chance to be 

The kindred woman will not follow me. 

‘ The Lord with whom I walk,’ he then replied, 

* Will send his angel, and will be thy guide ; 
‘Take thou my son’s wife of my father’s line, 

And so be guiltless from this oath of thine. 

But if my kindred will not give her thee, 

Then of this oath thou guiltless art and free.’ 
And when I reached the well this very day, 

I said, O Lord! if thou dost guide my way, 
Behold I stand this water-well beside, 

And it shall come to pass th’ appointed bride, 
When she shall come for water, and I say, 

Out of thy pitcher let me drink, I pray, 

Shall answer, ¢ Drink, and I will also draw 

For all thy camels.’ While I spake, I saw 

Thy daughter coming: as I said was done 

By her—the chosen for my master’s son. 

And so I put the frontlet on her face, 

And on her hands the token-bracelets place. 
Now, tell me, to my master will ye shew 
Kindness and truth? Now, tell me—yes or no, 
That I to right or left may turn aside.” 

But Bethuel and Laban straight replied,— 

“ We answer bad nor good ; the Lord commands 
The matter thus: there our Rebekah stands. 

Go, take her with thee for thy master’s son, 

For as the Lord hath spoken it is done.” 

The old man bows in worship,—then presents 
The bride with spousal robes and ornaments ; 
And for her mother and her brother brings 
Forth from his budget gifts of precious things. 
The contract duly made—his conscience white — 
Seasoned his meal and slumber with delight. 

When from the lap of night the bright-cheeked day 
Through morning’s ruby portal took his way, 

And shook the glory of his golden hair 

Upon the soft curls of the dew-dropt air,— 

What time the birds make music in the grove, 

Aud hymn their matins to the sire of love, 
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And all the life, shut up in folds and stalls, 
For outlet to their green impatient calls,— 
Refreshed with happiness and sweet repose, 
Up with the household Eleazer rose. 

White-armed Rebekah, innocent of guile, 
Breathes the pure sweetness of her virgin smile ; 
Her parents, grateful for their daughter's weal, 

In words and looks express the joy they feel : 

E’en Laban, careless of his dream of pe!f, 

Loves for the time his sister as himself. 

How soon the blasts life’s budding hopes destroy,— 
How soon comes sorrow on the heel of joy ! 

Them and their comfort flits a film between, 

Breathed through the house by that good Damascene. 

“* Now let me go,” he said, “ with Isaac’s bride,— 
His tent is cheerless since his mother died ; 

This blessing must be seen as well as told 
In Sarah’s tent,—and Abraham is old.” 

They ask a year—a month—ten days’ delay ; 
But still the old man says, “* To-day — to-day !” 
Then to herself the question was referred ; 

Nor that sweet Nature, so appealed, demurred : 
“ Wilt thou with this man now depart, or no?” 
At once the maiden answered, “ I will go.” 
High-minded modesty needs no defence, 

When truth inspires the words of innocence. 

To know, and, knowing it, to do the right 

Is ever lovely in the Maker’s sight. 

To leave for ever Haran’s pleasant plain— 

The friends she never more might see again— 
The birth-place where her happy childhood flew — 
The favourite spots familiar to her view— 
Father and mother, and the dues that bless 

His watchful care, her clinging tenderness —— 
The concords which an only sister move 

To lean upon an only brother’s love,— 

She felt twas pain to leave them, and to roam 
From that enchanting holiness of home ; 

But for her weeping parents most she felt, 
When for their blessing at their feet she knelt. 
But faith gave comfort to the constant maid,— 
She knew the heavenly Mover, and obeyed. 

Nor was their blessing fruitless,—she was blessed ; 
Her progeny the promised land possessed ; 
And shall again— when to their hopes is given 
Their Prince descending with the pomp of heaven ; 
And on their holy hill the tribes shall sing 

New songs of rapture to their only King, 

And Love’s true sun in full effulgence shine 
Once more upon the widowed Palestine. 

At Hebron now the travellers arrive ; 

But who that gentle maiden’s thought shall shrive ? 
“A little onward,” says her joyous guide, 

“And I shall see you stand by Isaac’s side!” 

The camels with a fresher life career, 

As knowing well their resting-place is near. 

The song of birds—the gentle hum of bees — 

The balmy breezes playing with the trees— 

The cedars nodding on the wavy hills— 

The thousand sweets the flowery slope distils,— 
All the soft magic of the tranquil hour 
Awakes and fills the sense of local power. 
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Down from the skies a mellow glory streams 
From the fast-sinking sun’s tiar of beams ; 
Long shadows fall from that bold range of hills, 
While the deep west her heart with wonder fills. 
There, ’mid the tissue of his glorious bed, 

The regent of the day declines his head : 

His slanting sheets of light, as lakes, are set 
Mid continents of gold and violet ; 

And purple isles are in the golden sheen, 

And gorgeous curtains over all the scene, 
Diversified with every rainbow hue, 

Up to the roof-work of the quiet blue. 

Now happy-looking herds and flocks are seen 
Returning homeward from their fragrant green ; 
Now thick-set clumps of sylvan wildness— then 
The toils of oxen and the works of men. 

How such a view of Hebron elevates 

Rebekah’s soul, and interpenetrates ! 

While earth seems melting in the clasp of heaven, 
What radiant visions to her thought are given ! 
The star of day is gone—the star of love 

Looks on the maid of Haran from above ; 

A holy love pervades the silent vale, 

Too deep for utterance, and too strong to fail. 

She feels the magic trembling o’er her frame, 

And half-unconscious murmurs Isaac’s name ! 
But, lo! a man! he comes to meet his bride : 

Oh, happy meeting! happy evening-tide ! 

From the steep camel with a modest grace 

The maid descends, and veils her lovely face. 

The bridegroom and the bride together stand — 

Together walk, conversing —hand in hand. 

Duty unites them ; love the contract seals ; 

The truth of either either lover feels. 

Ile leads his God-given to his mother’s tent ; 

He fondly asks, nor she withholds consent. 

God is the priest,— their fane the holy night,— 

The stars their witnesses, and love their rite. 

The moral sense on either heart imprest 

Secured their fealty, and they went to rest. 

The maid of Haran thus became a wife — 

The bride of promise--joy of Isaac’s life. 

In her the memory of his mother lived, 

And in Rebekah Sarah’s worth revived : 

Now without pain he thought upon his dead, 

And by the living was recomforted. 


No. II. 
DEBORAH. 


The queenly Deborah, with rapture fired, 

And made to utter as the Spirit inspired, 

With power invested by Divine command, 
Beneath her palm-tree sat, and judged the land. 
But Israel from the Lord had fall'n away, 

Who gave them up to Jabin’s iron sway ; 
Whose captain, Sisera, crafty, bold, and strong, 
Had with a cruel curb rebuked them long. 

And now these malcontents must owe relief 
From galling slavery to a woman-chief ! 
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Headstrong Jeshurun ! wilt thou never own 
That safety cometh from the Lord alone ; 
That arm of flesh is feeble as a reed, 

And man’s devices worthless as a weed ? 
Hardhearted outcast ! wilt thou not confess 
The beauty and the power of holiness ? 


Proud Hazor’s lord securely builds his nest, 
And in Harosheth Sisera takes his rest. 
But what disturbs the king in his delight ? 
His vulture scents afar the coming fight. 
“To arms! to arms! and crush the rebel pride ; 
With purple dew let Jezreel’s face be died.” 


At Deborah’s command, bold Barak came, 
And reverent stood before the queenly dame : 
“« Has the Lord spoken? must it not be done ! 
Go forth with Naphtali and Zebulon ; 
Of these ten thousand chosen warriors take, 
And Jabin’s multitude and chariots break. 
To Kishon’s stream shall Sisera draw his band — 
The Lord will give him there to Barak’s hand ; 
Toward Mount Tabor with thy warriors go.” 
“ There will I go with thee — without thee, no!” 
“¢ With me, then,” said the glowing prophetess : 
“ But know, mistrusting Barak, ne’ertheless, 
This journey shall not for thine honour tell— 
The Lord to woman’s hand will Sisera sell.” 


Nine hundred chariots cast their iron gleam 
From far Harosheth e’en to Kishon’s stream ; 
The host of Canaan sweeps on like a flood, 
Or like a fire devouring down a wood. 
Impatient Sisera thinks, in very scorn, 

To mow down Israel like a field of corn ; 
His mighty host he marshals in Jezreel, 

And spreads his tents to lordly Tabor’s heel. 
As longs the war-horse, when the trumpets blow, 
To break away and dash against the foe, 

So Sisera pants to make his vaunting good, 

And quench rebellion in the rebel’s blood. 

How can those few against his many stand ? 

He vows to slaughter the devoted band — 

To slay and spare not: Cruelty and Wrath 
Inspire his counsels and direct his path ; 
Vengeance sits darkling on his clouded brow — 
He thinks of carnage, not of battle, now. 

The cloud on Tabor bursts, and overbears, 

With sudden fury, chariots, warriors, spears ! 
Where now is Jabin’s pride? His host is gone, 
And of his warriors all are slain but one ! 

Who from his car alights, and, like the prey 
Before the swift-foot hunter, flees away ! 

Fly, warrior, fly! devoted Sisera, fly ! 

Death bays thy heel—a moment’s pause, and die! 
Like a commissioned Hate sent forth to kill, 
Whose fiery execution waits on will, 
Barak is on thy trace—flee, Sisera, flee! 
Or never more the sun shall shine on thee. 


He has escaped : with toil and terror spent, 
He gladly hides in Heber’s friendly tent. 
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’Tis Jael’s voice that greets him at the door— 
’Tis Jael’s hand the chieftain covers o’er ; 

More precious now that rug than broidered silk. 
He asks for water, and she gives him milk. 

Is this that Sisera ?—this disheartened hare, 

That warrior, wise to scheme and prompt to dare ? 
How changed from him who pass’d through Hazor’s gate, 
The prop and ornament of Jabin’s state ! 

To guard his life a woman’s help he prays — 

A woman’s hand the chief in covert lays ; 
Oblivion’s dews his fainting senses steep, 

And heavily he sleeps his perilous sleep. 

No wakening up for Sisera—never more 

His step shall cross the Kenite’s friendly door ! 

A woman’s hand, a hammer and a nail, 

O’er Sisera’s life and Jabin’s crown prevail : 
Through either temple she the tent-nail drives — 
So Sisera died, and Jael’s memory lives. 


Halt, Barak, for the hunter’s zeal is vain, 
And Jael’s hand thy hoped-for prey has slain ; 
Come and behold where lies the plume of war — 
The strength of Jabin, scourge of Issachar ! 
There—dead ! —let Zebulon exalt his voice, 
And let exulting Naphtali rejoice : 

In fetters none shall break the foe is bound ; 
Behold him safely fastened to the ground ! 


The land has rest —the tribes are overjoyed, 
For Canaan humbled, Canaan’s king destroyed. 
Circled by chiefs, by crowds environed round, 

With Wisdom’s amaranthine chaplet crown’d, 
Whom through their bounds the sons of Israel bless — 
Beneath her palm-tree stands the prophetess : 

Her eyes look clearly from their lighted cells, 

And on her brow calm contemplation dwells : 

Holy her mien, yet dove-like soft, and meek ; 

A sunny radiance mantles on her cheek ; 

Around her lips unspoken breathings move, 
New-born of rapture and divinest love. 

Behold! her bosom heaves! her kindling eye 
Burns, flashes with the informing Deity ! 

Her form dilates—an awful splendour now 
Lightens her cheek and her expanded brow ; 

While mute Amazement holds the intent throng, 
Labouring she breathes, and now she pours the song. 


For the mighty vengeance wrought 
By Israel’s sword, 

When the willing people fought — 
O praise the Lord! 


Give ear, ye kings! ye princes, hear! 
I to the Lord, to Israel’s God, 
Will lift the song, the harp will sound : 
Lord ! when thou wentest forth from Seir, 
And thy march on Edom trod, 
Quaked the trembling earth around — 
With water poured the heavens down, 
Poured the clouds—each mountain-crown, 
Even Sinai, in his place, 
Melted before Jehovah’s face. 
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In Shamgar’s days, in Jael’s days, 
Untrodden were the public ways ; 
The traveller stole through bypath only ; 
The hamlets on the plain lay lonely,— 
Till I—I, Deborah — arose, 
Whom Israel as a mother knows. 


They chose new gods,—then horrid sights 
Of war filled all their gates with fear ; 

’Mid forty thousand Israelites, 

Was buckler ever seen, or spear ? 


My soul is yours, ye chieftains tried ! 
And ye who would have freely died, 
The Lord with me as freely praise ; 
Who ride white asses, and who judge, 
Seated in state, and ye who trudge 
Your way afoot, your voices raise. 


For the noise of the archers that spoiled at the wells, 
How gracious the Lord is each village-troop tells ; 
The praise of his righteousness rings ou the plains, 
And their gates, long deserted, his people regains. 


Awake—up! Deborah, awake and speed 

The song’s outbursting flame ; 
Barak, awake ! thy captives captive lead, 
Son of Abinoam ! 






Against the mighty with a few went he ; 
The people of the Lord went down with me. 

From Amalek-mount rushed, eager to the fight, 
Bold Ephraim first, and next the Benjamite ; 

From Machir came the rulers— those who bear 

The marshal’s staff from Zebulon were there : 

With Deborah the valiant met the war, 

The strength of Barak, chiefs of Issachar ; 

They came—they rushed —they burst upon the foe, 
Into the valley where he lay below. 


By Reuben’s fountains there were counsels various — 
Why wert thou, Reuben, ’mid thy herds supine ? 
Was it to hear the lowing of thy kine? 

By Reuben’s fountains there were plans contrarious ; 

The shores of Jordan, Gilead kept along ; 

And Dan, why dwelt he then his ships among ? 

And Asher tarried, spiritless and craven, 

Amid his rifts and in his sea-shore haven. 

But Zebulon exposed his life in fight, 

And Naphtali, from off the mountain-height. 


The kings of Canaan came and fought, 
Canaan’s king in Taanach’s meadow, 
By the waters of Megiddo 

Fought— nor won the spoil they sought. 


From the heavens, in their courses, 
Fought the stars ’gainst Sisera’s forces ; 
The torrent Kishon o'er them rolled ; 
That ancient river, Kishon old, 
Swept and tore them out of sight — 
Trample, my soul, upon their might! 


Deborah. 


Then clattered the horses’ hoofs along, 
In the hurry-skurry flight of the strong. 


Curse Meroz, saith the Angel of the Lord, 
A twofold curse upon her dastard horde ; 
For they against the mighty never came— 
They brought no succour in Jehovah’s name. 


But blest shall Jael be, the Kenite’s wife, 
O’er women blest in tents that lead their life. 
Water he asked—with costly bowl she sped, 
And gave him milk, the curded milk, instead. 
She to the nail applied her left, 

Her right hand to the hammer’s heft ; 

She smote him till his head was cleft — 

She smote, she pierced his temples well, 
And at her feet he bowed, he fell : 

He bowed, he fell, he lay outspread ; 

And where he bowed, he fell there dead. 


From the window the mother of Sisera spied ; 
She looked through the lattice, and, looking, she cried : 
**O! why is his coming so long to descry? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariot? why ?” 
Her prudent women made reply ; 

She to herself in answer said, 

“* Have they not in battle sped ? 

Have they not shared the spoil they got? 

A damsel or two to each captain’s lot ? 

A robe of price for Sisera too, 

Broidered with flowers of various hue, 

Rarely wrought, and rich to view ?” 


So perish, Lord, all foes of thine! 
But let all those who love thee shine 
Forth like the sun—the sun at best, 
In all his glory full exprest. 


M. J. CHapMAN. 
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ROBERT MACNISH, ESQUIRE. 


Rosert Macnisu, who, with learned pen, has anatomised Sleep and Drunken- 
ness, and, with something more searching than pen, cut up those bodies which, 
while alive, were subject to the genial or drowsy influences of Drunkenness and 
Sleep, is the hero of our present month’s gallery. It would be needless to 
recommend to the favourable notice of the readers of this Magazine the friendly 
countenance of the Modern Pythagorean. His history is brief— brief enough 
to be squeezed, without any effort of condensation on our parts, into the customary 
page. Glasgow, city of St. Mungo and rum-punch, saw his birth, some two- 
and-thirty years ago. He was initiated into the primal misery of mankind, 
i. €. education, in the ducal city of Hamilton, not far from the residence of the 
first and shabbiest Duke of Scotland. Here he pursued his infantile studies 
with such success, as to be looked upon as the greatest blockhead of his time; 
the lowest seat in the class being his by such prescriptive title, that if chance 
dethroned him from it by the substitution of another, the day of so marvellous 
an event was considered to be one of such wonder and rejoicing as to demand a 
holiday. Emancipated from this tutelage, he was doomed to be what in the 
Scottish language is called a writer— a personage who, in more southern lati- 
tudes, is designated an attorney; but Macnish shewed symptoms of conscience, 
and resolutely determining not to lower his character by becoming a lawyer, 
commenced a most successful career as a body-snatcher. 


’Tis better from the grave the dead to draw, 

Than clap the living in the tomb of law, 
as some poet, whose name has never yet been divulged to the public, remarks in 
a poem that still remains in MS. penes nos. 

Acting on the principle laid down in this distich, Macnish set about his 
medical studies with the zeal of a philosopher and the muscle of a resurrectionist. 
We sincerely believe that there is no ground for accusing him of being involved, 
to any considerable extent, in the scientific practices, carried, soon after the 
commencement of his professional career, to their perfection by Messrs. Burke 
and Hare; at least, it never was brought home to him, or any thing which 
appeared to us to be of sufficient testimony. That he was sent on a mission 
of medicine to slay the Caithnessians, close by the neighbourhood of the far- 
famed house of John O’Groats, cannot be denied. Equally certain is it, that 
while ravaging the whole of that hospitable—though, according to works on 
geography, inhospitable—coast, he laid up ample materials for arranging the 
phenomena afterwards dissertated upon in his Essay on Drunkenness. Thence, 
qualified by the civilisation of the North, he proceeded to Paris ; and there he 
was bitten with an ambition for authorship. He began with Drunkenness, and 
naturally proceeded to Sleep. Both are good books; the author, of course, 
thinks that that which the public least regarded, Sleep, is superior to that which 
met with the larger degree of popular favour. Blackwood’s Magazine received 
his first monthly effusion — it was something about a metempsychosis ; to which 
he affixed what was, of course, the most appropriate signature, “ A Modern 
Pythagorean.” The sobriquet has stuck to him, and a Modern Pythagorean he 
will be to the end of the chapter; though he should eat as much venison as an 
alderman, and outlive his modernness as much as George Coleman the Younger 
has outlived his youth. The Book of Aphorisms, the greater part of which ori- 
ginally appeared in our pages, is one of his most popular works, being composed 
on the model of the most celebrated authors; such as Solomon, Confucius, 
Aristotle, O’Dcherty, Cato the’ Censor, Theognis, the golden verses of the ancient 
Pythagoras, Rochefoucauld, and other eminent personages, whose writings are, 
or should have heen, engraved in letters of gold, on pillars of alabaster. 

He is now in the prime of life and the full vigour of increasing practice. 
During the prevalence of cholera in Scotland, his unwearied services were of 
eminent advantage in quelling or averting the plague; and though we do not 
wish for its return to afford him a new opportunity of displaying his zeal and 
ability, we hope that the ordinary fate of mankind will keep him amply at work 


as an M.D., while more hilarious influences will constantly bring him before the 
public as the M. P. 
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SCOTTISII ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Woever may sit down to study the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland, under 
the idea that he is approaching a task 
over which he is likely to fall asleep, 
will find that his imagination had 
drawn a picture to which the original 
bears no resemblance. Generally speak- 
ing, we are ready to admit that church 
history, as it has too often been treated, 
is not the most inviting subject in the 
world. Strifes about words, rather than 
about things—controversies touching 
points of doctrine, the greater portion 
of which had better not be dealt with 
controversially at all,—these, with fre- 
quent displays of worldly ambition, 
cloaking itself under the guise of zeal 
for gospel-truth, make up, in too many 
instances, the staple commodity with 
which the church historian has to deal. 
Now, though to hunt the Manichean 
through all his twistings and turnings, 
and to expose the sophistries of Noceus 
in the East, and Praxias in the West, 
be employments well adapted to the 
atmosphere of a cloister, it were too 
much to expect that the busy, bustling 
man of the world will ever draw off 
his attention from matters that interest 
his passions and affect his interests, in 
order to yawn over details as little 
instructive as they are lively. To be 
sure, the narrative of the early per- 
secutions is to most people stirring 
enough. There is a strange propensity 
among us to take delight in the de- 
scriptions, if not in the actual contem- 
plation, of our neighbour’s sufferings. 
Yet even these have been so grievously 
overcoloured, and drawn out to a 
length so unconscionable, that few ex- 
cept the student—and even he must 
be of a peculiar turn of mind — would 
think of going through with them. 
We hold, therefore, that ecclesiastical 
history, properly so called, is not in 
the eyes of men in general a very 
inviting subject of study ; and the very 
best proof of the justice of our opinion 
is to be found in the fact, that not one 
man in a hundred, even of these who 
are presumed to be well read, knows 
any thing at all about the matter. 

We shall probably be met at the 
threshold of our argument by some 
such objections as these: ‘ Is it pre- 
tended that among well-educated men 
there are any who have not made them- 
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selves familiar with church history ? 
Who that has read Gibbon —and every 
scholar reads Gibbon —can be ignorant 
of the fortunes of Christianity in the 
outset? Are the crusades strange to 
us? Do we know nothing of the era 
of LeoX.? Are not Henry’s vices and 
Mary’s cruelties familiar as a house- 
hold word? And in the downfal of the 
English monarchy during Charles I.’s 
time, do we not peruse a remarkable 
page in the book of the church?” 
Gently, gently, good reader; you get 
on a great deal too fast; and, like 
most persous when they are in a hurry 
to reach a given point, you are conti- 
nually stumbling. 

We admit that most men have read 
Gibkon, and that many suppose they 
have gathered from his narrative a 
very competent stock of knowledge on 
the subject of the church during her 
struggles to power; but we beg to 
hint to them, with all becoming diffi- 
dence, that they are quite mistaken. 
Gibbon’s subject is in no instance the 
church ; neither do his details throw 
much light upon her proceedings. He 
is the painter of human nature as it 
was during long ages of darkness, and 
effeminacy, and crime; and he is by no 
means a faithful painter even of that. 
Gibbon’s story is of the rise and fall of 
empires, into which ecclesiastical affairs 
are introduced only incidentally, and 
always in the very worst spirit. Gih- 
bon sneers and ridicules whenever he 
fancies that an opportunity is given ; 
and takes care to throw upon religion 
the blame of crimes with which she is 
no way even remotely connected. For 
it will be found that, according to his 
own shewing, not one of the great re- 
volutions which he describes is attri- 
butable to a religious feeling, either in 
ruler or people. In his hands, the 
church is uniformly the instrument 
with which the politician works out 
his own purposes,— now persecuting, 
in order to sustain his authority, now 
protecting, with the view of rallying 
a powerful faction about him. But 
neither of the operations of the pious 
men who laboured through good report 
and through evil to advance the Lord's 
kingdom, nor yet of the progress which 
that kingdom made, has he kept any 
record. We repeat, then, that he who 
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trusts to Gibbon for even the outline 
of any portion of ecclesiastical history, 
leans upon a reed. 

Nobody doubts that with the pro- 
gress of the crusades most persons are 
familiar ;— but, what then? Where- 
soever directed, whether against the 
Saracens, the Waldenses, or the Moors 
of Spain, they partook in all cases 
much more of a political than of a 
religious character, being wielded by 
princes and prelates for the furtherance 
of their own secular views—by no 
means springing out of the religious 
enthusiasm of the people. We assert 
this without forgetting that Peter the 
Hermit preached to the poor as well 
as to the rich, and that the poor were 
the most inflamed by his oratory. For, 
after all, it was to found a new king- 
dom in Syria, and to acquire titles and 
possessions in a foreign land, that they 
by whom the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre was undertaken put on their 
harness. So likewise in Spain and 
among the Cottian Alps. It was a 
struggle for the possession of Grenada 
that cost the Moors so dear; and it 
was to win the principality of Beziers 
that Simon de Montfort led his fol- 
lowers into Languedoc. 

Far be it from us to deny that the 
narrative part of these wars forms an 
episode, and a remarkable one too, in 
the great history of the church’s for- 
tunes. The same thing may be said 
of what befel while Leo occupied the 
papal chair; while Henry’s proceed- 
ings, and those of his daughter, de- 
serve to be regarded in a precisely 
similar light. In Henry, to be sure, 
we find throughout, not the church- 
man, but the politician. His motive 
is in no instance a religious one. His 
worst passions are his guides ; and to 
indulge these he breaks through the 
restraints of conscience, and order, and 
usage. His daughter is far more of a 
religious actor than he. A bigot to 
the papal communion, Mary lives and 
dies with one end, and only one before 
her, namely, to bring back her country, 
by fair means or by foul, within the pale 
of the Romish Church. But when we 
go lower, and examine the acts and 
the principles of those who played 
their parts under the first Charles, we 
find just as little of religious feeling at 
work among them as exists now among 
the great body of church reformers. 
Who can attribute Cromwell’s beha- 
viour to any impulses of religious 
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zeal, or suspect Charles himself of the 
slightest devotion to the church, except 
so far as he esteemed it a buttress 
whereby to uphold the monarchy? It 
is not, therefore, fair to treat these 
morsels of general history as if they 
were parts and parcels of the history 
of Christ’s church. They contain the 
record of events— great political events 
—all of which unquestionably affected 
for good or evil the state of the church 
at the time; but we entirely err if we 
treat them as portions of a history, 
of which the church may be consi- 
dered as the principal subject. 

The only man, as far as we know, 
that ever made an attempt to write a 
history of the church, considered as a 
community entirely distinct from the 
state, was Dr. Milner, late master of 
the Grammar School in Kingston-upon- 
Hull. Dr. Milner brought to his task 
great piety, great fervour, great devo- 
tion to the cause of what he believed to 
be truth, a very moderate stock of learn- 
ing at second-hand, much industry, and 
prejudices of the most inordinate de- 
scription. The consequence has been, 
that not only is his book heavy and 
wearisome to read, but it abounds with 
most absurd enunciations Dr. Milner, 
indeed, undertook to do what no un- 
inspired man can accomplish, and, as 
a matter of course, failed. Still his plan 
was so far a good one inasmuch as, 
more than other Jabourers in the same 
vineyard, he aimed at making political 
occurrences take a place secondary to 
the progress of religious opinion. But 
he attempted too much ; and partly on 
that account, partly because he thrust 
his own views continually before his 
readers, he has not succeeded. Much 
less can Mosheim be said to have 
conquered the difficulties which stand 
in the way of such as strive to deal 
with the whole Church of Christ as 
with one subject. Mosheim is much 
more frequently a political than an 
ecclesiastical writer; and his politics 
being spread over a very wide space, 
are necessarily confused. Nor is there 
any other ecclesiastical historian of 
whom a different character may be 
predicated. Why should this be? 
Why are we without treatises which, 
placing the fortunes of the church in 
an attractive point of view, shall be 
read as men read other histories,— for 
the sake of the information conveyed 
by them? We answer, because the 
plan hitherto acted upon by eccle- 
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siastical writers has been so exceed- 
ingly defective, that the accomplish- 
ment of it could not fail of rendering 
a subject, in itself full of interest and 
attraction, as dull, and confused, and 
repulsive, to all but the professional 
student, as it is possible to conceive. 
It is nonsense to think of writing any 
one continuous history of the church. 
The great body of believers lie so wide 
from one another—they are circum- 
stanced so differently as to privileges, 
authority, enlightenment, and means 
of instruction, that any attempt to deal 
with them as with one people must 
lead to disappointment. In the era of 
Constantine, indeed — nay, long before 
it—the church, though in spirit one 
community, was broken up into as 
many separate republics as there were 
separate civil governments: nor could 
all the exertions of the papal see, 
even when papal power was at its 
height, hinder this state of things from 
existing, however it might succeed in 
disguising it. 

The notion which we have long 
formed to ourselves as to the mode 
of investigating what is called eccle- 
siastical history is, that it ought to be 
studied in detail. Of course, this im- 
plies that the church’s annals ought to 
be recorded in detail. Let us have, 
for example, one history of the church 
in Italy, another of the church in Ger- 
many, a third of the church in England, 
a fourth of the church in Africa; and 
though it may perhaps require a little 
more time to get through the whole, 
still we will engage with each under 
far more favourable circumstances than 
surround us when we sit down to the 
perusal of one mighty, because general, 
work, And the stock of information 
which we shall carry away with us, 
as each portion is concluded, will be 
far more accurate, and therefore far 
more deeply impressed on our me- 
mories, than any which the universal 
historian can hope to convey. Nor, 
by the way, is it at all certain that the 
amount of matter to be written and 
read must undergo any fearful multi- 
plication. We live in an age when 
the art of condensation, at least, seems 
to be pretty well understood ; and for 
such purposes as this we are apt to 
imagine that it may be employed both 
fairly and profitably. 

There is, perhaps, no separate por- 
tion of church history with which it 
would be better for the general reader 





to commence his researches than that 
of Scotland. In the first place, the 
period of time over which the real 
church history of Scotland extends is 
very limited. Antiquaries, indeed, find 
ample ground of controversy in inves- 
tigating the habits and usages of the 
Culdees and the disciples of Columba. 
But he who writes for the benefit of 
the general student will touch these 
points very lightly, conscious that the 
power of elucidating them lies not 
within his reach; and that, when all 
is done, the subject in dispute between 
the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian 
remains pretty nearly what it was ere 
the pen of controversy was wielded. 
In like manner, he deals most wisely 
with the infant days of the church in 
Scotland who contents himself with a 
confession that he is unable to state 
precisely either the epoch of its erec- 
tion, or the means by which its founda- 
tions were laid. For, till the Anglo- 
Saxon church was established, under 
the auspices of prelates who exercised 
their authority in the name of the pope, 
our knowledge of the religious condi- 
tion of the northern parts of Britain is 
little better than conjecture. We know 
only that there was a church, that it 
had its bishops and pastors, its own 
form of worship, and its peculiar doc- 
trines; but how its machinery was 
worked, or what effect it produced 
upon the morals and manners of the 
people, we cannot tell. A page or two, 
therefore, devoted to that part of the 
subject, seems to be all that the ordi- 
nary reader would desire ; and will be 
quite as much as the judicious writer 
can find it worth his while to devote 
to it. 

Theeraof Romish domination in Scot- 
land, though it extended over a period 
of nearly a thousand years, is, Tike the 
annals of thesame church in other lands, 
little fertile in transactions of which an 
elaborate account can be required. It 
would appear, indeed, that the Scots 
submitted but grudgingly to the papal 
sway; and that they resisted to the 
uttermost the attempts of the English 
branch of the church to establish a 
delegated ascendancy over them. But, 

except in recording these disputes, the 
historian finds few events that demand 
from him particular notice, Scotland 
having been wholly exempt from those 
heavings of the public mind which, 
more than once, in England, in Italy, 
and elsewhere, indicated a growing 
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dissatisfaction with the existing state 
of things. Yet it would ill become 
any oue who writes, as we suppose 
our historian to do, in a spirit of per- 
fect fairness and impartiality, to with- 
hold from the Scottish clergy, or the 
Scottish branch of the Romish church, 
the praise which is their due. During 
that extended season of barbarism and 
cruel oppression elsewhere, it was the 
church, and the church alone, that kept 
up the semblance of civilisation, or did 
aught towards establishing the prin- 
ciples of humanity among the people. 
For the intercourse which the clergy 
maintained with foreign nations, espe- 
cially with France and Italy, opened 
up a path for the introduction into 
their rude homes of some portion of 
the learning, the arts, and the polish, 
which were never permitted to become 
extinct in these more favoured regions 
of Europe; while the use which they 
made of their superior knowledge, and 
of the authority with which they were 
clothed as ministers of religion, was 
to check the ferocity of the barons, 
to soften their manners, and not rarely 
to wrest from their hands the weapons 
which they were accustomed to use one 
against the other. 

Had the benefits conferred upon 
Scotland by the Romish church, during 
her long night of intellectual darkness, 
been confined within these limits, even 
these would be sufficient to excite 
in the impartial and the reflecting a 
distaste for the language of unmea- 
sured abuse with which it is sometimes 
the practice to speak of her. But they 
were not thus confined. To the clergy 
it was mainly owing that the chain of 
domestic slavery was broken in Scot- 
land. They emancipated the bonds- 
men belonging to their estates long 
before the lay-proprietors thought of 
doing so; and set an example which 
the barons, however reluctantly, were 
compelled to follow. The clergy, 
moreover, provided with a_ liberal 
hand for the necessities of the poor, 
the orphan, the widow, and the in- 
firm ; indeed, the extent of their cha- 
rities was neither known nor appre- 
ciated, till the scenes of misery that 
ensued upon the suppression of the 
monasteries forced conviction even 
upon the most incredulous. Again, 
the clergy were both the founders and 
the supporters of schools and colleges. 
The magnificence of the edifices dedi- 
cated by them to learning and piety con- 
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tinues to attract admiration at this day. 
Whatever Scotland possesses of cathe- 
drals, of universities, of works of art, 
applied to their noblest purpose,—the 
adornment of places set apart for the 
worship of God, she owes to the zeal 
of the clergy ; to whose patriotism the 
earliest public roads and bridges are 
likewise to be traced back. In one 
word, if the Scottish clergy of the 
middle ages did possess an undue 
share of wealth, it is past dispute that 
they applied it to far better purposes 
than those kept in view by whom they 
were succeeded; for, in the eyes of 
the thanes, riches were desired only as 
the means of personal indulgence in 
riotous living, indiscriminate profu- 
sion, or the carrying on of mutual 
hostilities. 

Such are a few of the benefits for 
which, politically speaking, Scotland 
stands indebted to her Popish clergy. 
In a religious point of view, it must 
likewise be remembered that they have 
been benefactors to their country of 
the highest order. Through them has 
descended to modern times the know- 
ledge of Divine truths, together with 
the Scriptures,—corrupted often enough 
in practice, but in themselves pure and 
unadulterated. So far,indeed,the Rom- 
ish church in general holds a position 
towards the Reformed churches not dis- 
similar to that which the Jews of old 
held in reference to Christians at large. 
The leading articles of our faith, as 
well as the warrant on which these are 
established, were transmitted through 
a channel which, though occasionally 
polluted by the adhesion of grosser 
matter, conveyed entire the doctrines 
and ritual of the purest ages. 

With these facts before him, the 
candid writer will be very cautious 
not to adopt, without minute exami- 
nation, statements touching the morals 
and belief even of the Romish clergy, 
which rest on no better grounds than 
the assertions of their successful oppo- 
nents. It is well known that, amid the 
strife of hostile parties, nothing is more 
common than to attempt the justifica- 
tion of an injury by heaping reproach 
upon the heads of those who have 
sustained it; and in this way a double 
unhappiness has always been reserved 
for such as survive the ruin of a cause 
in which their fortunes and good names 
were embarked. No reputation is less 
safe than that of him who is oppressed 
by a faction, which afterwards becomes 
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dominant. For these reasons we hold 
that it is both unsafe and unfair to 
admit, without considerable qualifica- 
tions, the enunciations of the more 
violent Protestant writers, when they 
attack the conduct of the Romish 
priesthood ; while it is worse than 
absurd to assume that all the learning, 
and all the pure religious zeal of the 
sixteenth century, was to be found on 
the side of those who separated them- 
selves from the old establishment. 

But while all this is felt and acted 
upon, there will be no breach of can- 
dour in drawing from facts, acknow- 
ledged on both sides, the conclusions 
to which they naturally lead. The 
Church of Rome, by endeavouring to 
force upon her clergy a species of self- 
denial no where enjoined in Scripture, 
gave occasion to many gross practical 
irregularities, at which she found her- 
self compelled to connive. Towards 
the close of her dominion in Scotland, 
indeed, the matter went so far as to 
shock the less profligate portion of the 
body themselves ; more especially when 
they found that the reformers made it a 
handle wherewith powerfully to work 
upon the minds of the people. Accord- 
ingly, we find the dean and chapter of 
Aberdeen, while counselling their ordi- 
nary, “at his lordschipis desyre for 
reformation to be maid, and stanching 
of heresies pullelant within the deocie,” 
opening their fire thus: “ Imprimis, 
That my Lord of Aberdeene cause the 
kirkmen within his lordschipis deocie 
to reform themselfis in all their slan- 
derus maner of living, and to remove 
their opin concubines, as well grete as 
small, under such pains as is contained 
in the law and acts provinciall.” Nor 
do these zealous dignitaries stop here ; 
the prelate himself comes in for an 
admonition: when “ that the premissis 
by the helpe of God may take the bet- 
ter effect, they humblie and heartilie 
pray and exhort my lord, their ordinar, 
for resting of his own conscience, and 
weal of his lordschipis deocie, eviting 
of great slander; and because all they 
that are contrarious to the religioun 
Christiane promise faythful obedience 
to the prelates, so that they will mend 
their own lives and their inferiors, and 
conform to the law of God and Holy 
Kirk ; in respect hereof that his lord- 
schip will be so good as to shew good 
and edificative example, in especial, 
in removing and discharging himself 
of the company of the gentlewoman 
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by whom he is gretelie slandered ; 
without the whilk be done, divers that 
are pertinax say they cannot accept 
consail and correctioun of him who 
will not correct himself.” 

Upon evidence such as this—the 
remonstrances, and, of course, the un- 
willing admissions, of portions of their 
own body—it is impossible not to 
believe that the morals of the Popish 
clergy, just previous to the Reforma- 
tion, were in Scotland, not less than 
in England and in Italy, very impure. 
Of the doctrines of the church it is 
unnecessary to say much. They were 
at the dawn of the Reformation what 
they are still,—so overlaid with false- 
hood and error, as almost to deserve 
the most opprobrious of the epithets 
which Knox and his coadjutors were 
accustomed to heap upon them. Every 
lover of truth and piety will therefore 
feel grateful to those resolute men who 
hazarded their lives in the attack upon 
this stronghold oferror and corruption. 
Yet may we, of the Church of England, 
be permitted, perhaps, to regret that 
they had determined to view the eccle- 
siastical edifice against which the as- 
sault was directed, not as a structure 
which, after being purified and repaired, 
might be usefully employed for the ac- 
complishment of the great object which 
it was originally meant to serve, but as 
one of which the defects or excrescences 
were so numerous as to require total 
demolition, in order that space might 
be afforded for the foundation of another 
on a basis totally different. We are 
well aware that there exists now the 
utmost cordiality, though there never 
can be communion, between the re- 
formed churches of England and of 
Scotland. Long may this state of 
things continue; for the slightest 
estrangement on either side would 
probably lead to the overthrow of both. 
But such was not always the case; 
and it is past dispute, that of their 
ancient feuds, as well as of the funda- 
mental differences that still and must 
for ever keep the one from coalescing 
with the other, the enemies of both 
make good use. For it is madness 
to deny that when the clergy of one 
church are considered only as laymen 
by another, incapable of administering 
the sacraments, or otherwise discharg- 
ing the pastoral office, in the places of 
worship in which their brethren officiate, 
the body of Christ has been riven to a 
degree which all good men will da- 
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lore. It is, therefore, to be lamented 
that the Scottish reformers should have 
placed themselves, through excess of 
zeal against error, in a position, not of 
hostility, certainly, but as certainly not 
of community and brotherhood, towards 
their fellow-labourers within the realm 
of England. 

Hiow far the general student, who 
reads as much for amusement as for 
instruction, will be disposed to go 
along with us in this our expression 
of regret, we cannot tell. If, indeed, 
he be of a temper to be attracted only 
by stirring passages—if he be apt 
to grow languid in his researches, as 
often as these carry him into quiet 
times,— then we are sure that he will 
not join in our regret. For in nothing 
is the ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
land so different from that of other 
countries, as in the hurry and bustle 
of its spirit; a state of things which 
may fairly be traced back to the pe- 
culiar form of church government 
adopted by the leaders of the Scottish 
reformation. Now Presbyterianism and 
the monarchical principle agree very 
well. Of old there was little or no 
harmony between them; so that the 
annals of the reformed church intro- 
duce us for a while to a succession of 
contests, all of them referable to the 
impulses of religious feeling, and all of 
the most spirit-stirring kind. When 
these begin to wear away, we have 
other subjects to succeed them scarcely 
less interesting. The genius of the 
reformation in Scotland was of a very 
inconsistent order. At the outset the 
right of private judgment was stoutly 
advocated ; by and by all opinions 
were treated as offences against God’s 
law which fell not in to a nicety with 
those of Melville and his adherents. 
Yet Knox and Melville were so far 
from thinking alike on every point, 
that they may in some sort be pro- 
nounced the leaders of two perfectly 
opposite schools. Knox was an un- 
flinching enemy of papal usurpation ; 
but he was no leveller. Melville was 
a scholar in the school of Geneva, and 
made the Church of Scotland what she 
is. And thus it has been throughout. 
In every generation fresh reformers 
have arisen ; so that it may with truth 
be said, that in Scotland there has been 
no end of religious controversy. 

For a clear and impartial account 
of the progress of these controversies, 
from their commencement in the six- 
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teenth century down to the repeal of 
the penal laws in 1792, we are happy 
in being able to refer the curious in 
these matters to a concise, but able 
history, which the Rev. Dr. Russell 
has recently put forth. If, indeed, we 
have any fault to find with a writer 
who never writes otherwise than well, 
it is that he has wasted more space 
and more ingenuity than were required 
in what may be termed his preliminary 
chapters. But we know that it is hardly 
fair to expect that an author, who has 
once wielded with effect the pen ofa 
controversialist, will let slip any favour- 
able opportunity that may offer of re- 
inculcating his own opinions. We 
know, also, that Dr. Russell has done 
no more ; for his account of the first set- 
tlement of Christianity in Scotland, and 
of the usages of the Culdees, though 
somewhat more minute than the general 
reader is likely to relish, may be traced 
back, not unfairly, to a tilting match 
which the author had a few years ago 
with Dr. Jameson. Still we must take 
the liberty of assuring him that, in 
spite of the skill and research displayed 
in every page, his two first chapters 
have been to us, and will probably be 
to others, somewhat hard of digestion. 
Moreover, is our able author quite sure 
that the Waldenses had an episcopacy 
at all? We very much doubt the fact ; 
but it is of no consequence, as bearing 
upon the general argument. 

Having given his own views as to 
the doctrines and discipline of the pri- 
mitive Scottish church, and sketched 
with a masterly hand her condition as 
a province of Rome, Dr. Russell pro- 
ceeds, at the opening of his fourth 
chapter, to describe the causes which 
operated, both in Scotland and else- 
where, to weaken the authority of the 
Popish hierarchy. In Scotland, the 
enormous wealth of the church had 
become a manifest source of weakness. 
Early in the fifteenth century, more 
than oue half of the territorial property, 
or of its annual produce, was in the 
hands of the clergy ; and though they 
did apply a portion of it to the best 
uses, it was not to be expected that 
the people would rest satisfied. In- 
temperance, luxury, selfishness,— these 
were the charges brought against the 
clerical order, long before a movement 
had been made to reform the church ; 
and the greediness with which they 
were received and propagated boded 
no good to the establishment, so soon 
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as its doctrines began to be contro- 
verted in earnest. 

The early attempts of reformers, 
north of the Tweed, were few, feeble, 
and far between. In 1407, an English 
priest named Risby, having adopted 
the opinions of Wiclif, ventured to 
carry them into Scotland. But the 
field was not yet prepared for the good 
seed; and the pious labourer reaped 
only contumely and violence. He 
was summoned before Lawrence Lin- 
dores, the established inquisitor of 
heretical pravity, pronounced guilty, 
and committed to the flames. A si- 
milar result attended the preaching, in 
1432, of Paul Craw, a native of Bohe- 
mia, who ventured to promulgate the 
notions of Huss in the University of 
St. Andrews. The charge brought 
against these martyrs is not clearly 
defined ; though in both cases it ap- 
pears to have been founded on certain 
dangerous conclusions touching the 
papal office, the authority of the priest- 
hood, and the nature of the holy sacra- 
ment. But the severity with which 
they were treated, joined to the natural 
indifference of a rude people to abstract 
discussions, put a stop for a time to 
the progress of innovation. Nor when, 
in 1494, several persons of distinction, 
known as “ the Lollards of Kyle,” 
renewed it, was the attempt more 
prosperous. The Lollards were cited 
to appear before the king and the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, to answer for 
their opinions ; and Knox, in_ his 
history, takes care to represent them 
as bold and insolent protestors against 
Popery. But by the archbishop, and 
indeed by the Scottish clergy in general, 
they were clearly considered as harm- 
less, though mistaken enthusiasts; for 
the former dismissed them with an ad- 
monition to beware of dangerous no- 
velties, and content themselves with 
the faith of the church. 

When the Archbishop of Glasgow 
considered it safe to make thus light 
of dangers which had already as- 
sumed in Germany a formidable front, 
Henry VIII. was still a strenuous ad- 
vocate of arrangements which he was 
by and by destined to overthrow. 
The change which took place in his 
sentiments, however, operated as a 
powerful stimulus to the zeal of the 
Scottish priests. They became se- 
riously alarmed, and resolved to pro- 
tect, with a vigorous hand, the esta- 
blishment from the fate which had 
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overtaken that of England. Neither 
was an occasion for the indulgence of 
this humour long wanting. Patrick 
Hamilton, a young man of noble 
lineage, whose attention had been acci- 
dentally drawn to the doctrines of the 
German divines, repaired to the Conti- 
nent for the purpose of studying them 
with greater care. He became a com- 
plete convert; and on his return to 
his native country, in 1528, inveighed 
against the corruptions of the church 
with so much zeal and eloquence, as 
to produce a strong effect upon the 
public mind. The necessity of crush- 
ing him at once was both seen and 
admitted ; yet, as he enjoyed a certain 
rank in the ecclesiastical body, being 
titular Abbot of Ferns, his brethren 
determined to deal subtly with him. A 
Dominican friar, by name Campbell, 
under the pretext of wishing to inquire 
into his doctrines, solicited his conver- 
sation at St. Andrews, where he was 
residing ; and having drawn from him 
a full and unguarded statement of his 
creed, denounced him as a heretic. 
Hamilton was forthwith arrested, put 
upon his trial before the Archbishop 
of Glasgow and the primate, found 
guilty, as a matter of course, and con- 
demned. He was hurried to execution 
with indecent haste, the prelates fear- 
ing lest the king might impose his 
royal prerogative of pardon; but he 
did not suffer in vain. The calmness 
of his demeanour at the stake, together 
with the fate of Campbell, who died 
raving mad no great while afterwards, 
produced the usual results. One in- 
novator was removed ; but a hundred 
were ready to walk in his footsteps. 
The torch which was applied to the 
pile that was to consume the mortal 
body of Patrick Hamilton, may be 
truly described as lighting up the flame 
of hostility to the Church of Rome 
throughout all Scotland. Even among 
the regular clergy there were multitudes 
who began to discuss in the pulpit 
the topics of the day, most of whom 
were driven to seek a refuge in Eng- 
land from the persecution with which 
they were threatened. We do not find, 
however, that any fresh martyrdom oc- 
curred till 1533, when one Henry For- 
rest, a Benedictine monk, died at the 
stake. But the death of this man was 
attended by a circumstance which ap- 
pears to us not undeserving of record. 
After sentence had been passed upon 
him, and he was condemned to suffer, 
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“ One John Lindsay, a plain and 
simple man who attended the bishop, 
gave his advice to burn him in some 
hollow cellar; for the smoke, said he, 
of Mr. Patrick Hamilton hath infected 
all those on whom it blew.”—* It re- 
quired,” says Dr. Russell, “ the expe- 
rience and the increasing knowledge of 
nearly two centuries to enable man- 
kind to profit by the remark of John 
Lindsay ; the import of which was 
nothing less than an eloquent and 
powerful dissuasive against all perse- 
cution on the ground of religious faith. 

The advice of plain simple Mr. John 
Lindsay was not followed ; and trials, 
and condemnations, and burnings, went 
on as before. Among others brought 
to the bar of the prelates was Kathe- 
rine Hamilton, sister of the Abbot of 
Ferns, of whose martyrdom we have 
spoken ; and the question on which 
she was examined was her belief or 
disbelief in the doctrine of “ justifica- 
tion by works.” She denied that such 
doctrine was scriptural. Upon this 
** Master John Spence, the lawyer,” 
says Spotswood, “ held a long dis- 
course with her about that purpose, 
telling her that there were divers sorts 
of works,—works of congruity and 
works of condignity ; in the applica- 
tion whereof he consumed a long time. 
The woman growing thereupon into a 
chafe, cried out, ** Work here, work 
there,— what kind of working is all 
this?” The king, who was present, 
laughed heartily. “ Yet, taking the 
gentlewoman aside, he moved her to 
recant her opinions; and by her en- 
sample divers others at the same time 
abjured their profession.” 

One more anecdote of this period 
we are tempted to give ; and we give 
it in the words of our author. 

“1539. This year a meeting of 
bishops was held in the capital, when 
several individuals were sisted before 
them, charged with the crime of having 
given a favourable reception to the 
dogmas of the German theology. On 
this occasion nearly all the culprits 
were of the clerical order; a circum- 
stance which could not fail to create 
alarm and resentment in the breasts of 
their superiors. Four priests and a 
layman of good family were consumed 
in the same fire, under the walls of the 
castle. It is related of one of the 
former, Thomas Forrest, canon of Co- 
linsinch and vicar of Dollar, that a 
short time before his impeachment he 
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had been admonished by his ordinary, 
the Bishop of Dunkeld, in regard to a 
practice which he followed of preach- 
ing to the people on the epistle or 
gospel of the day. The good-natured 
prelate exhorted him to forbear, as his 
diligence in that particular would in- 
fatlibly expose him to the charge of 
heresy ; adding, however, that ‘ if he 
could find a good gospel or a good 
epistle, which made for the liberty of 
Holy Church, he might expound it to 
his parishioners, and let the rest alone.’ 
Forrest replied, that ‘ he had read both 
the Old Testament and the New, and 
that he had never found an il! epistle 
or gospel in either of them.’ The 
bishop remarked, in return, ‘ I thank 
God I have lived well these many years, 
and never knew either the New or the 
Old. Icontent myself with my por- 
tesse and pontifical ; and if you, dear 
Thomas, leave not these fantasies, you 
will repent when you cannot mend it.’ 
The latter answered, ‘ that he believed 
it to be his duty to do what he did, 
and had laid his account with any 
danger which might follow.’” ‘ 

It was a grievous misfortune to 
Scotland, both in a religious and a 
political point of view, that James V., 
so far from following the example set 
him by Henry VIII., espoused with 
great zeal the cause of the establish- 
ment. For this several reasons may 
be assigned. In the first place James, 
unlike the King of England, could 
seek for councillors in matters of state 
nowhere except among the clergy. 
These, having monopolised whatever 
of learning and refinement there existed 
north of the Tweed, were of necessity 
employed in almost all offices of trust ; 
while the nobility, a proud, ignorant, 
and barbarous race, looked with jea- 
lousy at the elevation of persons whom 
they knew to be as superior to them- 
selves in mental acquirements, as they 
were inferior in birth, power, and skill 
in the warlike exercises. Such an 
order of things could not but create 
in the royal mind a strong leaning in 
favour of that portion of his subjects 
whom alone he found capable of aid- 
ing him with their advice, and, as a 
necessary consequence, induced him 
to give his countenance to atrocities 
which in his secret heart he condemned. 
In the next place, James, a poor prince, 
was not insensible to the influence of a 
bribe ; and the pope, by making over 
tv him a portion of the church’s pro- 
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perty, went far to secure his protection 
for the residue. Lastly, the intrigues 
of France, co-operating with his own 
jealousy of England, rendered him 
averse to the adoption of a religious 
system, of which one, and that an im- 
mediate, consequence must have been, 
to bind together the two British nations 
in bonds of the closest amity. All these 
causes combined to render James V. 
in practice, what in disposition he was 
not, an enemy to freedom of inquiry, 
and a cruel persecutor of such as dared 
to exercise it. On the other hand, the 
nobles, hating the priesthood, and cast- 
ing greedy eyes on the church lands, 
took their part, in a great measure, 
with the reformers; and carrying the 
common people along with them, soon 
brought the question between light and 
darkness to the arbitrament of the 
sword, 

We cannot afford space for an out- 
line of the events which characterised 
the troublous period from 1539 to 
1565. There is, indeed, the less 
necessity for our doing so, that our 
readers will find the tale well told by 
Dr. Russell; and his work being port- 
able, and of very moderate cost, is 
perfectly within their reach. We con- 
tent ourselves, therefore, by stating that 
it was a season of great disorder and 
suffering, stained at the outset by tle 
cruelties of Cardinal Beaton, towards 
its termination by the excesses and 
crimes of the reformers; for the re- 
formation, being conducted in defiance 
of the powers that were, went forward 
amid tumult, bloodshed, and plunder. 
At last the teachers of the new faith 
so far triumphed, that, during Mary’s 
absence in France, the famous conven- 
tion parliament held its sitting, by the 
votes of which Popery was abolished. 
The same authority pronounced the 
ancient clergy to be nothing better 
than usurpers, and the new preachers 
the only persons authorised to admi- 
nister the sacraments. In like manner, 
it was decreed “ that the sayers and 
hearers of mass should, for the first 
offence, forfeit all their goods, movable 
and immovable, and suffer a corporal 
punishment besides, at the discretion 
of the magistrate; that for a repetition 
of this misdemeanour they should be 
banished out of the kingdom; and 
that, if they transgressed in a similar 
manner a third time, they should be 
put to death.’ This was pretty well 
for men who took up arms, at the out- 
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set, under the plea of vindicating man’s 
natural right to worship God’ in his 
own way. Bvt it was not the only 
inconsistency of which the reformers 
were guilty. 

Among other propositions brought 
forward in this parliament, there was 
one to the effect “ that the revenue of 
the ecclesiastical establishment should 
be employed in supporting the reform- 
ed ministry, in maintaining schools, 
and in supplying the wants of the 
poor.” Now nothing could be further 
from the intentions of the Lords of the 
Congregation than that any such ar- 
rangements should be made. So far 
as regarded the claims of religion, 
considered as a system of doctrine and 
pious uses, they were all that John 
Knox could desire; but the moment 
a question of property came before 
them, they saw with totally different 
eyes. In common decency, however, 
they could not put a direct negative 
on the suggestion ; so they evaded it 
by turning the zeal of the preachers 
towards subjects more strictly theo- 
logical, and requiring from them, first 
a confession of faith, and by and by a 
book of discipline. The former was 
soon completed: it received the sanc- 
tion of parliament, and has never, as 
far as we know, been misconstrued. 
The latter is also on record; and 
proves to demonstration, that to intro- 
duce a parity ofrank among the clergy 
formed no part of the plan of church 
government originally devised by Knox. 
This is a bold assertion, standing op- 
posed as it does to the Claim of Right, 
presented to the Convention of States 
in 1689, wherein it is asserted, that 
“ prelacy and the superiority of any 
office in the church above presbyters 
is and hath been a great and insup- 
portable grievance and trouble to the 
nation, and contrary to the inclinations 
of the generality of the people, they 
having been reformed from Popery by 
presbyters.” But we know that we 
are in a situation to justify it; and we 
are very glad that Dr. Russell, by con- 
densing and bringing to one point a 
host of scattered evidence, enables us 
to do so in his own words. 

“The Book of Discipline,” says he, 
is divided into nine heads, according to 
the following arrangement: on doctrine ; 
on the sacraments ; on the abolishing of 
idolatry ; concerning ministers and their 
lawful election ; concerning the provision 
of ministers, and distribution of the rents 
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and possessions justly pertaining to the 
church ; of the rents and patrimony of 
the church ; ; concerning the censuring of 
offenders ; concerning elders and dea- 
cons ; of the censure and deposition of 
ministers ; concerning the policy of the 
church, 

« In regard to the clergy, the authors 
of this reformed scheme divided them 
into three orders: the superintendent, 
the parochial minister, and the reader. 
Of the first, who were intended to dis- 
charge several of the duties usually at- 
tached to the episcopal office, ten were 
appointed by the council to a correspond- 
ing number of diocesses. ‘ These men,’ 
it is added, ‘ must not be suffered to live 
idle, as the bishops have done heretofore, 
neither must they remain where gladly 
they would, but they must be preachers 
themselves, and not remain in one place 
above three or four months ; after which 
they must enter in visitation of their 
whole bounds, preach thrice a-week at 
least, and not to rest till the churches be 
wholly planted, and provided of mini- 
sters, or, at the least, readers. In their 
visitation, they must try the life, dili- 
gence, and behaviour of the ministers ; 
the order of the churches, and the man- 
ners of the people ; how the poor is pro- 
vided ; and how the youth is instructed : 
they must admonish where admonition 
needeth, and dress all things that by 
good counsel they are able to compose. 
Finally, they must take note of all hei- 
nous crimes, that the same may be cor- 
rected by the censures of the church.’ 


** Knox informs his readers that super- 
intendents were nominated, not so much 
to meet any special emergency connected 
with the times in which he lived, as that 
‘ all things in the church may be carried 
with order and well.’ It is remarkable, 
too, that the compilers of the Book of 
Discipline were distinguished by prela- 
tical principles to the end of their days. 
Winram, for example, died superintend. 
ent of Strathern ; Willock was superin- 
tendent of the W est; Spotswood was 
many years a superintendent, and, 
we learn from his son, the ecclesiastical 
historian, continued hostile to Presby- 
terian parity; Douglas became Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews; and Row was 
one of the three who afterwards defended 
the lawfulness of diocesan episcopacy at 
the conference appointed by the General 
Assembly in 1575. That Knox himself 
was no enemy to prelacy, considered as 
an ancient and apostolical institution, is 
rendered clear by his ‘ Exhortation to 
England for the speedy embracing of 
Christ’s gospel.’ Addressing the go- 
vernment of the young king, Edward Vv is 
he says, ‘ Let no man be charged with 
preaching of Jesus Christ above that 
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which a man may do ; I mean that your 
bishoprics be so divided, that every one 
of them (as they are now for the most 
part) may be made ten; and so in every 
city and great town there may be placed 
a godly learned man, with so many joined 
with him for preaching and instruction as 
shall be thought sufficient for the bounds 
committed to their charge.’ In short, no 
one was more deeply convinced than the 
Scottish reformer, that, to use the words 
which he adopted from Calvin, ‘ parity 
breedeth confusion.’ 

‘** But the prelatical nature of the in- 
stitution which they recommended is 
still more clearly unfolded in the powers 
they conferred on the superintendents, 
more especially as confirmed by the voice 
of succeeding assemblies. In the first 
place, they had authority, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to depose ministers from 
their office, as well as to admit such as 
were duly elected. The same privilege 
extended to the translation of incum- 
bents from one parish to another, accord- 
ing to their views of expediency or ad- 
vantage. They had power even to take 
account of what books every minister 
had, and how he profited from time to 
time by the perusal of them. It is pro- 
vided, too, that ‘ such as take upon them 
the office of preachers, who shall not be 
found qualified by the superintendent, 
shall by him be placed as readers :’ and 
an inhibition is made against all those 
ministers who have not been presented 
by the people, or a part of them, to the 
superintendent, and whom, after exami- 
nation, he had not appointed to their 
charge. It was moreover enacted, that 
if the parishioners were found negligent 
in electing a minister, and forty days 
were permitted to elapse without a choice 
being made, the superintendent, with his 
council, should present one whom they 
might judge apt to feed the flock. Ail 
parish ministers, on the other hand, as 
soon as admitted to churches, were bound 
to pay canonical obedience to their super- 
intendents. Thus, in the assembly holden 
at Edinburgh in 1562, ‘ it was concluded 
by the whole members present, that all 
ministers should be subject to the super- 
intendent in all lawful admonitions, as is 
prescribed as well in the Book of Dis- 
cipline, as in the election of superin- 
tendents.’ 

“Besides the power of summoning 
diocesan synods, they could, with the 
advice of their clergy, appoint provincial 
fasts whenever it was thought necessary. 
They were also invested with the rather 
invidious privilege of assigning to mi- 
nisters the amount of their stipends. 

“« Because universities, colleges, and 
schools are the seminaries of learning, 
and consequently nurseries for the mi- 
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nistry, the power of the superintendents 
over them was very considerable. It 
was, accordingly, provided by the First 
Book of Discipline, that, if the principal 
or head of any college in the University 
of St. Andrews should die, the members 
of the college, being sworn to follew their 
consciences, were to nominate three of 
the most sufficient men in the university. 
This done, the superintendent of Fife, 
by himself or his special procurators, 
with the rector and the rest of the prin- 
cipals, were to choose one of the three 
and constitute him principal. And when 
the rector, or vice-chancellor, was chosen, 
he was to be confirmed by the superin- 
tendent, 

“ Again, all the moneys collected in 
every college for the upholding the fabric 
were ‘tu be counted and employed at his 
sight.’ The assembly of 1565, in their 
petition to the queen, entreat ‘ that none 
might be permitted to have charge of 
schools and universities, but such as 
should be tried by the superintendents.’ 
The revising and licensing of books were 
in like manner committed to the care of 
these ecclesiastical governors. It was 
fixed by an act of assembly, that ‘ no 
work be set forth in print, neither yet 
published in writ, touching religion or 
doctrine, until such time as it shall be 
presented to the superintendent of the 
diocess, and advised and approven by 
him, or by such as he shall call of the 
most learned within his bounds.’ It may 
be added, as a further proof of the greater 
office and precedence of this order of men, 
that the living provided for the superin- 
tendent, by the First Book of Discipline, 
was five times as much as was allotted to 
any private minister. 

“* These marks of pre-eminence in the 
highest order of clergy, sanctioned by 
the first reformers of the Scottish church, 
have been given with the view of setting 
at rest any doubt which may arise in the 
mind of the reader as to the object and 
authority of that ecclesiastical appoint- 
ment. The associates of Knox, it is 
obvious, were not Presbyterians, and 
had no intention of setting up a system 
of parity among the ministers of their 
new establishment. If further evidence 
were wanting, a reference might be made 
to a letter written by Erskine of Dun to 
the regent, dated November 1571, in 
which he maintains not only the expe- 
diency, but even the Divine authorit 
of the episcopal office in the Church of 
Christ. Erskine, it is well known, was 
a fellow-labourer with the great reformer 
in new-modelling the constitution of the 
kirk, and was himself one of the original 
superintendents ; hence it may be inferred 
that the opinions which he expresses, in 
an official communication to the head of 
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the government, were those entertained 
by the whole body to which he belonged. 
Alluding to the instructions and autho- 
rity which St. Paul directed to his dis- 
ciples Timothy and Titus, when he ap- 
pointed them to the charge of Ephesus 
and Crete, he remarks, ‘ thus have we 
expressed plainly by Scripture, that to 
the office of a bishop pertain examina- 
tion and admission into spiritual cure 
and office, and also to oversee them that 
are admitted, that they walk uprightly, 
and exercise their office faithfully and 
purely; to take away this power from 
the bishop or superintendent, is to take 
away the office of a bishop, that no 
bishop be in the kirk. There is a spi- 
ritual jurisdiction and power which God 
has given unto his kirk, and to them who 
bear office therein; and there is a tem- 
poral jurisdiction and power given of God 
to kings and civil magistrates. Both the 
powers are of God, and most agreeing to 
the fortifying one of the other, if they be 
rightly used. As to the question, If it 
be expedient that a superintendent be 
where a qualified bishop is? I under- 
stund a bishop or superintendent to be 
but one office, and where the one is the 
other is.’ 

‘* There is not, in fact, the smaliest 
room for doubt that, in the estimation of 
the early reformers of the Scottish church, 
the office of superintendent was invested 
with much of the power and dignity 
which belong to bishops. This is ver 
generally admitted ; but it is insinuated, 
at the same time, that a distinction so 
manifestly prelatical was not meant to 
be permanent, being calculated only to 
meet the exigencies of the infant com. 
munity. Calderwood, Petrie, and some 
other writers of later date, have taken 
infinite pains to represent the appoint- 
ment in question as merely introductory 
to the more perfect system of parity by 
which it was at length succeeded: but 
an enlightened and candid historian of 
the Reformation, whose works have been 
given to the public in the course of the 
present century, exposes the absurdity 
of that opinion, and readily allows that 
Knox and his coadjutors had no intention 
of making any further change. 


««¢ They who,’ says he, ‘ have em. 
braced Episcopacy, although they are 
not averse to maintain that the First 
300k of Discipline in fact sanctioned a 
form of prelacy, would have preferred to 
that form an exact resemblance to the 
Church of England ; while the successors 
of the first reformers, who afterwards 
embraced with so much zeal the exclu- 
sive and Divine authority of the Presby- 
terian model, consider it as a stumbling- 
block which they are eager to remove. 
They have, accordingly, represented the 
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institution of superintendents as not de- 
signed by Knox to continue in the church ; 
and thus endeavour to gain to their prin- 
ciples his countenance and approbation. 
But the ground upon which they rest this 
assertion is not sufficient to bear it. It 
is apparent from the manner in which 
Knox has spoken of the state of religion 
while superintendents were recognised, 
from the uniformity with which he in- 
culcated deference and obedience to the 
higher ecclesiastical powers, and from 
the language used in the acts of the 
successive assemblies, in some of which 
superintendents are explicitly classed 
among the needful members of the church, 
that he was firmly persuaded that his 
plan ought to be permanent; that so far 
from being only a ‘ devout imagination,’ 
as some of the nobility contemptuously 
characterised it, it was the best scheme 
which presented itself to his mind.’ * 

‘“« There are, indeed, many records still 
in existence, which allude to the office of 
superintendent as one of the permanent 
institutions of the Protestant establish- 
ment. Forinstance, there is found among 
the acts of the General Assembly a peti- 
tion to the lord-regent, in 1574, praying 
that stipends be granted to superintend- 
ents in all time coming, in all counties 
destitute thereof, whether it be where 
there is no bishop, or where there are 
bishops who cannot discharge their office. 
Surely the expression, ‘in all time 
coming,’ as applied to the maintenance 
of the first order of clergy, is altogether 
irreconcilable with the opinion that their 
office was meant to be but temporary. 
Even in the First Book of Discipline, 
rules are laid down for supplying va- 
cancies by election, whensoever a super- 
intendent shall depart this life, or happen 
to be deposed. And it is added that, 

‘after the church shall be established, 
and three years are past, no man shall 
be called to the office of a superintendent 
who hath not two years at least given a 
proof of his faithful labours in the mi- 
nistry of some church.’” 


Nothing can be better put than this ; 
nor is there the slightest call for the 
sort of half apology which the author 
conceives himself bound to offer in 
bringing it forward. The question is, 
in itself, a very important one; and, 
amid the changes which are every day 
going on, may come to be mooted 
again with advantage to the whole re- 
formed church. But the Book of Dis- 
cipline, which thus expressed itself, 
however agreeable to the Scottish Pro- 
testant lords as an outline of religious 
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faith and polity, did not obtain their 
sanction. The distribution recom- 
mended in it of the wealth of the 
church fell not in with the views 
which had actuated some of the lead- 
ing members of the aristocracy. Yet 
were they exceedingly zealous in other 
respects. When the ministers peti- 
tioned to have the remaining monu- 
ments of idolatry destroyed, the pious 
barons responded at once to the call ; 
and churches, and monasteries, and 
tombs, and libraries, and records — 
every thing, in short, that had been 
polluted by the service of the mass— 
perished amid the wild shouts of the 
rabble. 

We wish that our limits would per- 
mit us to give an abstract of “ the 
brief review of the constitution, doc- 
trine, and worship, established by the 
Reformation in Scotland,” which oc- 
cupies Dr. Russell’s seventh chapter ; 
for nothing can be more fair, more 
able, or more replete with curious in- 
formation. The author slews that the 
constitution of the church was of a 
mixed and anomalous kind, recog- 
nising gradations in rank, yet taking 
no account either of Episcopal or Pres- 
byterian ordination—that the clergy 
made use of a liturgy in their churches 
—that they claimed and exercised the 
rights of excommunication and abso- 
lution with the same effrontery as had 
been displayed by the Roman Ca- 
tholics—that their views of the two 
sacraments were widely different from 
those imbibed by their successors— 
and that the Confession of Faith was 
quite silent on the more abstruse 
points of doctrine. All this is very 
remarkable, and to most of our readers 
will, we suspect, be new. Yet the 
evidence on which Dr. Russell grounds 
his statements is such as no sophistry 
can weaken; for he appeals to the 
recorded sentiments of the leading 
reformers themselves, as well as to 
the acts of the church with which they 
were connected. 

From the year 1560 to 1689, the 
reformed church in Scotland was sub- 
jected to continual changes, as well in 
its doctrines as in the form of polity 
by which its affairs were administered. 
For twelve years, during which Knox, 
its great friend, survived, that bastard 
Episcopacy, which owed its rise to him, 
subsisted in full vigour. During the 
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regency of Lord Mar, indeed, the title 
of bishop was restored, and some 
steps taken towards recovering out of 
the grasp of the lay barons that por- 
tion of the church’s property which 
had been claimed by the Assembly as 
requisite for the maintenance of the 
clergy. Butin 1572both Knox and Lord 
Mar died, and the church sustained in 
each event a grievous calamity. For 
Morton, who succeeded to the regency, 
was an avaricious and uncandid man, 
one of whose favourite schemes it was 
to depress and impoverish the clergy ; 
while Andrew Melville, aiming in some 
sort to fill the place left vacant by Knox, 
forgot to keep in view the policy of his 
great prototype. While the former 
stripped the superintendents of their 
stipends, and prevailed upon the clergy 
in general to surrender two-thirds into 
his hands, the latter, with equal subtlety 
and want of candour, stirred up his 
brethren to denounce the Episcopal 
polity as a usurpation. aero for 
Scotland, Melville’s scheme obtained 
a temporary triumph ; for its success 
served but to array once more man 
against man, and to shake to its 
foundation the whole fabric of society. 
For it is certain that, till Melville took 
the field, there was no indisposition on 
the part of the Scottish people to that 
order of things in church discipline 
which accorded best, and we may add 
still best accords, with the monarchical 
principle in civil government ; and had 
he been silent, it is not, perhaps, going 
too far to say, that the rebellions and 
disturbances which kept his country 
so long in confusion might have been 
avoided. Providence, however, which 
ordaineth all things for the best, had 
ordered it otherwise ; and accordingly, 
by an act of General Assembly, held at 
Dundee in July 1580, the Presbyterian 
form of church government was esta- 
blished, and the new Book of Disci- 
pline adopted. 

We began this paper by giving it 
as our opinion, that he who wishes to 
acquire a taste for the study of church 
history in general, cannot make a better, 
because a moreattractive beginning,than 
with that of thechurch in Scotland. The 
outline which we have already drawn 
of some of the many changes of for- 
tune which the church, considered as 
a religious community, has there under- 
gone, will, we think, fully bear us out 
in our assertion. Yet we have told but 
a small portion of the tale, which main- 
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tains its stirring character throughout ; 
religion having been in every age a 
principle of enterprise and action to 
a people so peculiarly liable to be 
wrought upon by appeals to the ima- 
gination as the Scots. Thus, from 
1580 to 1612, the annals of Scotland 
describe little else than feuds, and 
raids, and disputations, and popular 
movements,—all more or less origi- 
nating in the claims of the rival forms 
of church government to supremacy. 
In like manner, after Episcopacy was 
established, till its final overthrow in 
1688, religion either occupied, or is 
represented as occupying, all men’s 
thoughts by day and their dreams by 
night. Nor were the disputes at issue 
between them discussed by any refer- 
ence to Scripture or to reason. ‘ The 
sword and the spear, the musket and 
the pole-axe, were the arguments 
adopted on both sides; and conver- 
sions which they could not bring about 
in the battle-field, the dominant faction 
strove to effect by means of the thumb- 
screw and the halter. 

At last the accession of William ITI. 
to the throne of these realms put an 
end to the contest. Presbyterianism 
triumphed ; and the Episcopalians be- 
came as much objects of persecution 
as they had in their most unguarded 
moments been persecutors. Yet was 
the church very far from attaining to 
unity within itself. In proportion as 
the established clergy sobered down 
their views and doctrines into accord- 
ance with the spirit of the established 
constitution, there broke off from their 
communion sect after sect, each more 
extravagant in its opinions than another. 
At one period the cry of the religious 
was, that the civil government ought 
to be in subserviency to that of the 
church. At another, an equality of 
privileges was demanded. At a third, 
the state was required to root out with 
unsparing severity all schismatics and 
idolators, and to protect and uphold 
the true church, and it alone. Nowa 
different watchword sounds in our ears, 
and a total separation of the church 
from the state is demanded. For the 
character which we have given of the 
Scottish people in times past, when 
their favourite church was struggling 
to supremacy, still holds good of them. 
They continue to be not only a reli- 
gious, but a fanatical people,— mixing 
up on all occasions points of doctrine 
with questions of political expediency ; 
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and so acting, or appearing to act, 
under all circumstances, under the 
guidance of religious principle. 

We need not remind our readers 
that in Scotland the Voluntary Church 
= was first openly avowed, and 

as been most strenuously advocated. 
Neither is it necessary for us to add, 
that in Scotland it has been most 
triumphantly refuted. The church, 
judiciously buckling on her armour, 
stood forth at the first alarm ; and her 
ministers have never appeared to more 
advantage than as lecturers to “ the 
Edinburgh Young Men’s Association 
for promoting the interests of the 
Church of Scotland.” Of these lec- 
tures there are seven now lying before 
us, of which it is but poor praise to 
say that they completely cut the ground 
from beneath the feet of the Voluntaries. 
Still, in the rancour with which the 


Our regiment had received orders to 
proceed on its route from Fort George 
to the city of Poonah, in the Deccan. 
At daybreak we embarked for Panwell, 
on board native boats manned by Hin- 
doos, and, under a gentle and propi- 
tious breeze, sailed smoothly along the 
expansive harbour of Bombay ; which 
is justly admired as one of the most 
magnificent in the world, and is inter- 
spersed with verdant woody islands, 
which, from their shores to the summit 
of their mountain-tops, are clothed 
with the most luxuriant foliage and 
perpetual verdure. As we came under 
the shady lea of the deep-embowered 
Elephanta, we shortened sail to admire 
the beauties of this romantic isle, cele- 
brated from the remotest antiquity for 
its vast caves, excavated in the solid 
rock, and forming a spacious temple, 
supported upon colossal columns of 
rude architecture, and adorned with 
huge statues of the Hindoo deities, 
that seem to stand out from the walls, 
and in their looks and postures to 
menace destruction to all that dare 
profanely intrude upon their ancient 
solitary reign. Whilst we gaze with 
wonder at the vastness of these magni- 
ficent caverns, and think on the long 
ae that has elapsed since their 
ormation (for the inscription, which is 
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Church of Scotland has been assailed, 
and in the skill and pertinacity with 
which her champions defend her, it is 
impossible not to perceive the workings 
of that self-same spirit which levelled 
with the dust the splendid monasteries 
of St. Andrews and Melrose, and led 
forth the Covenanters to the fight at 
Bothwell Bridge. We repeat, therefore, 
that he who needs excitement to lead 
him forward in the study of a subject 
so important as church history, cannot 
do better than make his first essay in 
the field of Scottish ecclesiastical 
record. 

We have written much more than 
we intended to do on this subject, 
and must now conclude by recom- 
mending as a text-book Dr. Russell’s 
admirable volumes, which fully sustain 
the high reputation of their author. 





AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF FACTS WHICH OCCURRED DURING A 
MARCH IN 


INDIA. 


still visible over the entrance, is in a 
language, I believe, totally unknown, 
and has never been deciphered by any 
linguist of the present day), we cannot 
but admire this mighty labour of former 
ages; yet the reflecting mind will be 
filled with sorrow, when it remembers 
the deluded and infatuated multitudes 
that once worshipped within their 
walls —those who literally ‘ bowed 
down to stocks and stones,” shapened 
into forms the most uncouth and for- 
bidding ; proving them to be the con- 
ceptions of minds degraded and de- 
filed, who had “ changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things.” Alas! what was 
the consolation of these fallen sons of 
Adam; what their hope when they 
quitted these tenements of clay? De- 
lusive all, and vain! Low glorious, 
then, when contrasted with this sad 
state of delusion and sin, does the 
bright and certain hope of the sincere 
Christian appear! how sweet, how 
tranquillising are his consolations ! 
though “born to sorrow as the sparks 
fly upwards,” though “ he sow in tears, 
yet [as surely] shall he reap in joy:” 
for though the latent embers of decay 
shall one day consume his present life, 
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and he shall lay down his body in the 
grave, how sure, how substantial is 
his hope of a glorious resurrection, at 
the appearing of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, “ when he shall change 
this vile body, that it may be fashioned 
like unto his glorious body.” Thus, 
while we sorrow over the worshippers 
of Elephanta, let us remember “ who 
hath made us to differ,” and rejoice 
with trembling; and, while we pace 
its gloomy caverns, lift up our hearts 
in prayer to God that they may never 
again be visited but by the antiquary, 
and the curious or scientific observer. 

But we had no sooner left this far- 
famed isle of sacred caves, which to 
the fancy might well appear the mighty 
work of magic power, than our admir- 
ation was turned into sudden gloom, 
and the pleasures of imagination were 
exchanged for the sorrows of reality : 
for one of our poor soldiers fell over- 
board. Several of his comrades, and 
of the Hindoo sailors, instantly plunged 
after him, in hopes to rescue him from 
a watery grave; but in vain: he sunk 
to rise no more, till the great command 
shall go forth for the “sea to give up 
the dead that are in it.” 

How awfully by this incident was 
confirmed that truth, that “ in the 
midst of life we are in death!” This 
melancholy providence deeply affected 
my spirits, and cast a gloomy sadness 
over the grandeur of the scene which 
now began to burst upon the sight, as 
we entered the mouth of the romantic 
river that was to conduct us in its 
mazy course to the end of our short 
but eventful voyage. At every turn 
of this rural stream the distant chain 
of lofty mountain-peaks presented a 
new appearance, strange and wild, re- 
sembling citadels and lofty towers, 
which fancy might well deem the 
stronghold of giants or the abodes of 
the fabled gods of the land; and it 
was not till upon our more gradual 
approach that this visual deception 
was dispelled, when we found they 
were in reality not the works of art, 
but of rude and sportive nature. 

After disembarking, we continued 
our line of march through a most 
beautiful champagne country, halting 
at noon to avoid the sun’s meridian 
heat, till we reached the foot of the 
Ghauts, a long chain of lofty moun- 
tains, clothed with ancient forests from 
their base to their summits which 
pierced the clouds, and which seemed, 
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on our first approach, to be impassable, 
and to bid defiance to the boldest tra- 
veller, saying, “Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no further.” It was late 
in the evening ere we found ourselves 
enshrouded in the gloomy shadows of 
these gigantic heights, 


‘* Where very desolation seemed to dwell, 
Mid grots and caverns shagged with 
horrid shades ;” 


and it was not till we had proceeded 
some distance along a deep and rugged 
ravine that we were surprised to find 
a road, winding almost perpendicularly 
up the side of the steep and rugged 
mountain. Here the baggage-guard 
halted to bivouac for the night, and 
began to unload the heavy burdens 
from the weary buffaloes, camels, and 
elephants; while the regiment, in order 
to reach the village at the summit of 
the Ghauts that night, marched on- 
wards, circling up the serpentine mazes 
of the steep defile, sometimes hid be- 
neath the overhanging foliage, and only 
distinguished at intervals by the pale 
rays of the rising moon, reflected from 
their glittering arms, till totally lost to 
the eye. It was my tour of duty, with 
a brother-officer, to be on the baggage- 
guard, and we amused ourselves for 
some time by wandering about this 
wildly picturesque valley, admiring the 
rural grandeur of the mountain-forest 
scenery, which seemed to rest in sullen 
slumber beneath the silvery radiance 
ofthe moon, which now had risen some 
time above the opposite steep acclivity, 
checquering the deep ravines with vivid 
light and dismal shade; and often we 
listened to the wild and mournful notes 
of the birds of night, and the jackall’s 
screaming cry. But we were suddenly 
aroused from our melancholy yet pleas- 
ing reverie, by seeing various fires 
kindling up near the spot where the 
camels, elephants, and other beasts of 
burden, had been unloaded and had 
taken up their quarters for the night. 
The conjectures which we had formed 
of this scene when at a little distance 
were realised ; for, on approaching, we 
found the Hindoo drivers and followers 
preparing their supper-messes, seated 
in groups round the blazing fires, which 
cast a flickering gleam upon their 
shining bronze-like faces, and shot out 
long lengthening shadows on the rocky 
pass and heights around. 

We stood a little while gazing upon 
this picturesque native scene, but as 
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the Hindoos have a most scrupulous 
aversion to any but those of their own 
religion ever seeing them at their meals, 
we left them to enjoy their scanty and 
humble repast. Indeed, to such an 
extent do they carry this superstitious 
feeling, that should a European step 
over the margin of the circle they have 
formed, within which they cook and 
eat their meals, they have been fre- 
quently known to cast their food im- 
mediately into the fire, without any 
hesitation, though they have at that 
time no prospect of procuring more ; 
then carefully wash their vessels from 
the imagined impurity they had sus- 
tained: so great is their scrupulosity 
on this subject. Being aware of this, 
we retired to some distance —to a fire 
the soldiers had kindled—to enjoy our 
own frugal repast of cold viands, which 
we had laid in store in a hamper, and 
afterwards comforted ourselves with 
the regaling fumes of some good Bengal 
cheroots; amusing ourselves not a little 
in listening to their social merriment, 
and to the long and marvellous tales 
told by a chosen story-teller (a native 
of Erin’s romantic and romancing isle), 
of banshees and fairies, not inappro- 
priate to this wild mountain, moonlight 
scene, and stilly hour: to which all 
listened with such fixed attention, that, 
if we might judge from their counte- 
nances, dread superstition had taken 
not a little possession of them. By 
this, it was high time to choose some 
place to rest our weary limbs, being 
much fatigued with the duties of the 
day; and placing a mat upon a bag- 
gage-car, and mufiling ourselves well 
up in our boat-cloaks, to shelter us 
from the heavy-falling dews, we courted 
the balmy influence of refreshing sleep. 
But, alas! our slumbers were conti- 
nually interrupted throughout the night 
by the singing of the Hindoos, tink- 
ling of the camel-bells, and passing 
and repassing of droves of oxen and 
buffaloes, heavily laden with rice and 
other grain; for this being the chief 
pass up into the Deccan, it is thronged 
all day and night throughout every 
season of the year. 

At length, being fairly worn out, in 
spite of all their interruptions, I sunk 
into a deep sleep; in which I con- 
tinued till awakened by the warm rays 
of the morning sun shining in my face. 
But vain would be the attempt to give 
a description of the motley dreams 
and visions of this night that beset my 
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poor brains; suffice it to say, that it 
teemed with camels, elephants, forests, 
and wild beasts, together with witches, 
fairies, and all the heterogeneous stuff 
that dreams are wont to be made of, 
in the circumstances under which I 
lay entranced. Even at this early 
hour, all was a scene of bustle and 
laborious exertion; the drivers had 
begun to load their animals, and the 
patient Coolies (those human animals 
of burden) to sling the heavy baggage 
to their poles, in order to carry it up 
through the mountain-passes. 

The Coolies are of the lowest caste 
of the Hindoos, and the most labo- 
rious; and so degraded in mind and 
body as to be, in these respects, 
scarcely a degree higher than the brute 
creation: they are entirely without 
clothing, except a piece of linen twisted 
round their loins. The fatigue they 
endure is very great, especially when 
we consider the extreme heat of the 
climate in which they labour. They 
seldom take more than one meal in 
the day, and of this very sparingly: 
it consists chiefly of boiled rice and a 
little curry. Their drink is water; 
animal food, and spirituous liquors of 
any kind, they are excluded from, as 
not being allowed by their religion: 
neither do I believe that they have any 
inclination for either one or the other, 
but are perfectly satisfied with their 
one frugal meal, which would be very 
hard fare to an English labourer, and 
which he would not consider half- 
sufficient to strengthen him after his 
daily task. The acclivity of this 
mountain- pass being so steep, the 
ascent is rendered extremely difficult ; 
so much so that the hackeries, or carts, 
which are drawn by bullocks, are 
obliged to be unloaded, and the bag- 
gage carried up by the poor patient 
Coolies; which is done by the differ- 
ent packages being suspended to a 
pole, and each end supported upon 
the shoulders of one of them. The 
labour of this is very great, and their 
sufferings so apparent, that the feelings 
of a European cannot but be much 
wounded at such a sight, especially 
when he finds himself carried up this 
trying steep in his palanquin by his 
fellow-creatures, groaning at every step 
they take. How degrading is this to 
human nature, to see it placed on an 
equality with the brute creation! to 
see man hardly earning his daily bread 
by groaning under the weight of his 
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fellow-man, you almost feel tempted 
to leap out and bear the weight of the 
palanquin for them. But this would 
be as impracticable as it would be to 
ascend the pass on foot during the 
heat of the day; the attempt would, 
in all probability, prove fatal, by pro- 
ducing dangerous fever, or that scourge 
of India, cholera morbus. 

But to return. In order to intro- 
duce to the reader the principal sub- 
ject of this little narrative, I had ob- 
served that it was late in the evening 
when the regiment reached the foot of 
the Ghauts, and continued its line of 
march, whilst a brother-officer and 
myself were stationed on the baggage- 
guard, at the entrance of this mountain- 
pass. Now it was at this late evening 
hour that a gentleman’s carriage, which 
conveyed a young family of children 
and their ayahs, passed slowly down 
the steep and rugged road, followed 
by a large suite of servants and at- 
tendants ; and soon after, a palanquin, 
which we knew to be approaching long 
before it appeared in sight, from the 
monotonous humming-song of the 
Ilammauls, which they constantly use 
in order to step together in time. As 
it passed by, we perceived it bore a 
lady and a little infant at the breast ; 
whilst a gentleman, in whose counte- 
nance were the marks of great grief 
and disquietude, walked by its side, 
whose horse, with his Ghora-waller 
leading it, brought up the rear. After 
the cavalcade had passed, I felt a deep 
anxiety to know (not from impertinent 
curiosity, but sincere sympathy) who 
the disconsolate-looking traveller and 
the lady were; and was surprised and 
delighted, on being informed by one 
ofthe servants that he was the chaplain 
of P , with his wife and family, 
hastening forward on their journey to 
Bombay. My pleasure at this intelli- 
gence arose from my having letters of 
introduction to him, having been inti- 
mately acquainted in England with 
several of his friends and relatives; 
but having ascertained that he was to 
remain during this night at the little 
village at the foot of the Ghauts, whilst 
his domestics proceeded to the next 
stage (a village of the name of Choke, 
at the distance of about twelve miles), 
in order to prepare the traveller's 
bungalow in that place for his recep- 
tion, it being his intention to be at 
Choke the following day, I would not 
intrude upon him this night, but was 
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determined to introduce myself to him 
early next morning; and accordingly 
went with my brother-officer to the 
bungalow in the village, which was a 
miserable old building near the pagoda. 
But not finding him there, as he had 
pitched a tent at some little distance, 
I pencilled a hasty note, inviting him 
and his family to spend the heat of 
the day with us in the old tenement 
erected for the use of travellers, as it 
was the only one in the place; and 
though roofless in some parts, yet, in 
my judgment, preferable to a tent as a 
screen from the mid-day sun. I ac- 
companied the note with a bottle of 
new milk, which was a rarity I had 
with some difficulty procured, being 
persuaded it would be an acceptable 
beverage to the children. I soon re- 
ceived from him the following affec- 
tionate but affecting note, hastily writ- 
ten in pencil, expressive of the cause 
of that grief which weighed upon his 
heart, which I had observed the even- 
ing before so sadly depicted on his 
manly countenance, and which had 
awakened my tenderest sympathy and 
anxiety, and determined me to render 
him assistance to the best of my poor 
ability. 

“ My pear Sir, 

I feel very much obliged by your 
kind attention, but our tent is now ex- 
tremely cool; an hour ago I was going 
to beg of you to allow us to remove to 
the bungalow, but I think we are better 
here. Our dear boy I did not expect 
would live the last night, but he is still 
lingering, and may possibly reach Bom- 
bay. This is the utmost we have now 
to hope. Under these circumstances 
you will excuse my calling on you, as I 
should otherwise have wished to do. 

*« Yours faithfully, 
&e. &e. 

“ P.S.—We sent on our cook and 
servants last night, hoping to be at 
Choke to-day; but our dear boy was 
taken worse, and we are unwilling to 
disturb him in his last moments. We 
are therefore here without any thing, 
and if you would oblige us with a knife 
and fork it would be a great assistance : 
we have something to eat. I have taken 
the liberty to send the two elder children, 
if you will allow them to stay with you 
till we go in the evening.” 


I had scarcely finished reading his 
note when his two elder children ar- 
rived: they were a boy and a girl, 
about the ages of six and seven, and 
most engaging and interesting. We 
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endeavoured to divert and amuse them 
as well as we could, and gratify their 
curiosity by answering all their childish 
questions; but the afflicted parents 
soon arrived, aud the bearers placed 
the palanquin, which conveyed the 
lady and her dying child, in a shady 
part of the bungalow. And now such 
a scene of affliction and heart-rending 
sorrow occurred as I never before wit- 
nessed, and cannot possibly describe ; 
for, as Mr. had observed in his 
note, they had sent on the night before 
all their domestics, with conveniences 
and comforts, to the next village, hoping 
to have reached that stage early the 
next day; not having the most distant 
idea at the time that the dissolution of 
their beloved child was so near at 
hand, as his form and features did not 
even now indicate the slightest traces 
of decay, much less of death: for his 
fine, round, black eyes, beamed full of 
life and expression.. But the latent 
disease under which he lingered (water 
in the brain) had marked him for its 
prey ; and though the disconsolate pa- 
rents now, for the first time, began to 
fear the hand of death was on their 
child, I was ignorantly, with delusions 
of fond hope, endeavouring to persuade 
them that there was no wnmediate fear. 
We all sat round the young sufferer, a 
boy about three years of age, the love- 
liest flower of the flock, and evidently 
the mother’s darling. 

How agonising must such a trial as 
this be to the heart of a fond mother ! 
The extent of such sorrow can only be 
fully known by sad experience. Did 
ever any one watch with careful anx- 
iety the growth of some fair flower, 
tending it day by day with diligent 
culture — rejoicing in the success of 
their tender care — beholding with de- 
light its growing strength and expand- 
ing loveliness — with eagerness scruti- 
nising its every beauty of outward form 
and intrinsic worth, gradually unfold- 
ing to their delighted eye, abundantly 
rewarding their every care; and then 
behold it suddenly droop its head, its 
vigour decrease, its beauty fade, its 
leaf wither, and, in defiance of every 
means used to restore it to its former 
state, to see it die, to look upon the 
place where it flourished and it is no 
more seen! This is a very faint pic- 
ture ofa mother’s solicitude, a mother’s 
joy, and a mother’s sorrow ; and this 
was the case in the instance before us : 
for from the time the new-born infant’s 
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first ery gladdened its parents’ hearts, 
to that hour of sorrow when its depart- 
ing spirit took its flight, the lovely 
child had shared their tenderest care, 
which was repaid to their utmost wishes 
by a gracious Providence, in its in- 
creasing strength of body and loveli- 
ness of form. Ilis young mind had 
begun to expand itself, and promised 
a more than common degree of intel- 
lect; but “God’s ways are not our 
ways,” and perhaps, lest they should 
make an idol of his gift, he, in his 
infinite, unsearchable wisdom, caused 
it to languish in sickness for a short 
time, and then removed it from this 
vale of tears, almost ere it had tasted 
sorrow, to dwell with him for ever 
where pain and sickness are unknown. 
Thus did its mother learn how transi- 
tory are all things here below; how 
every sweet cup is embittered, and 
each rose bears a thorn. 

The child now began to be much 
convulsed, and seemed to endure great 
pain; and, though unable to utter a 
word, would often open his tearful, 
beaming eyes, and cast so sad a look 
of love upon his poor distracted mo- 
ther as spoke a language too much for 
her to bear, she being in a very delicate 
state of health after her recent confine- 
ment, and having her young infant at 
her breast. But, alas! here was an- 
other source of anguish; for the mo- 
ther’s grief had stopped nature’s cur- 
rent of its nourishment, and the little 
creature had been the whole day with- 
out its proper food. But now the 
awful moment approached; the father 
knelt down beside the dying child, 
whilst the mother rested his drooping 
head upon her lap, bedewing it with 
her tears, and both wringing their 
hands, ejaculated aloud to the Father 
of mercies for support. In this pos- 
ture they remained for some time in 
agonising suspense, watching the flut- 
tering flame of life expiring, and the 
parting spirit take its everlasting flight, 
until a change came over the aspect of 
the face, and that round black eye, 
that lately beamed with such affection, 
was sealed for ever by the hand of 
death. At this moment the mother’s 
grief became frantic, and her mind 
quite delirious ; for long after the child 
had expired she kept fondly pressing 
it to her bosom, attempting to admi- 
nister some medicinal cordial, and 
talking to it in so tender but pitiful a 
strain of maternal love as was enough 
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to break one’s heart to hear. But she 
was so much exhausted with fatigue, 
anxiety, and grief, that she fell into 
repeated swoons; one of which was so 
long protracted, that it seemed like 
death itself: and for some minutes my 
friend and myself, as well as the af- 
flicted husband, actually believed that 
her spirit had taken its farewell flight 
from all sorrow and suffering. He 
now, for the first time, seemed quite 
unmanned, and could no longer strug- 
gle against the violence of his feelings, 
but burst out into the most heart- 
rending expressions of grief and alarm 
addressed to his beloved wife, whom 
he supported, in a kneeling posture, 
in his arms: * O speak ! speak to me, 
my love! speak once more! O God 
of mercy restore her!” &c. &c. After 
enduring this fearful suspense for a 
length of time, and using all the means 
he could devise to restore her to ani- 
mation, she gradually began to revive 
and open her eyes, gazing vacantly on 
all around. She seemed also to be 
restored to reason, but it was only 
during short intervals; for whenever 
she beheld her darling child, and was 
conscious that it was dead, her grief 
became so violent that it brought on 
hysterical convulsions, and threw her 
back again into those death-like 
swoonings. 

Perhaps it may be asked here, had 
these sorrowing parents no consolation 
in the midst of their overwhelming 
grief? Did they feel no resignation to 
the will of God? Could they not re- 
cognise his hand in their afflictions, 
and say with holy Job of old, “ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord ?” 
They could say so, and feel resignation 
to his sovereign will, although their 
sorrow was so overwhelming. Christ 
wept over Lazarus, whom he loved. 
But this want of calmness, and this 
distracted state of mind on the mother’s 
part, may easily be accounted for, and 
would be instantly understood by any 
one acquainted with the climate of 
India: for, when the body and nervous 
system have been enervated by recent 
sickness (as was the case in the present 
instance), they frequently and instantly 
give way, ere the mind has had time 
for reflection, or the reception of reli- 
gious consolation; and temporary de- 
lirium is the immediate consequence, 
or extreme nervous depression, which 
refuses to be comforted. But, as the 
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body gradually recovers its strength, 
and the mind its usual tranquillity, the 
soil is prepared, and receives the con- 
solation of the Spirit with joy; and 
the heart and mind, that sunk under 
the severity of recent trial in despond- 
ing anguish, without one ray of light 
or comfort, are at length enabled to 
see and feel the hand of a merciful 
Father, who “ doth not afflict willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men.” 

In such a scene of sorrow as that 
which I had now been unexpectedly 
called to witness, we should naturally 
look for a manifestation of the tender- 
est sympathy in all who were present ; 
but this was not the case, for the 
Hindoos, the palanquin-bearers, &c., 
exhibited the most unfeeling and brutal 
conduct: they sat in a group at some 
little distance, chatting together, and 
amusing theinselves, all the while, in 
perfect unconcern; and appeared to 
look down on the two distracted suf- 
ferers, as they did on the dying child, 
with cruel indifference and contempt. 
Yet these are the people so often eu- 
logised by a certain class of writers, as 
possessing much natural virtue, affec- 
tion, and tenderness. Alas! I can 
truly affirm, from experience, that I 
believe there is not a more inhuman, 
selfish, and immoral race of heathens 
on earth. These unfeeling men never 
once moved from their mats, never 
shewed the slightest symptom of pity, 
never attempted to. offer the least as- 
sistance throughout the whole of this 
overwhelming scene of affliction. How 
can we sufficiently estimate the privi- 
lege of having our lot cast in a land 
where Christianity is generally dif- 
fused! for it is this blessed religion 
alone which teaches us to sympathise 
with our fellow-creatures; and even 
where the understanding only is en- 
lightened, and that but partially, we 
should find it difficult to meet with 
any, the tender feelings of whose hearts 
would not have been drawn forth on 
witnessing such a scene of trial as this, 
and would not have prompted them 
to use every exertion in their power to 
soothe the almost overwhelming sorrow 
of these tried parents. How blessed 
is that religion which teaches us to 
“ rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep!” It 
softens the hard heart, it subdues the 
proud, it transforms the selfish man, 
who is absorbed only in his own wel- 
fare and happiness, into a man full of 
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compassion, and desirous to relieve 
the wants and the sorrows of all man- 
kind : he, too, learns to weep at others’ 
woes, even more than his own. 
The evening had now begun to ad- 
vance ; and, as there was no time to 
lose, my friend and myself were con- 
strained, through cruel necessity, to 
call the afflicted father aside from 
where the poor child was lying, and 
reason with him on the absolute ne- 
cessity of burying it immediately; for 
that it was impossible to convey the 
body to Bombay, or even to the next 
stage, and equally so for them to re- 
main where they were for the night 
without attendants; and that, unless 
the lady were directly sent to the next 
village, where her female servants had 
all the necessary comforts and conve- 
niences which she now so much and 
so speedily required, she might ac- 
tually die upon the spot. He saw the 
propriety of this reasoning, and, sum- 
moning up all his strength and reso- 
lution, he said he would endeavour to 
follow our good advice; but what was 
to be done, he asked, for a coffin for 
his child? and who was to dig a 
grave? for he knew that the Hindoos, 
from the principles of their inhuman 
creed, would not put out a hand on 
such an occasion, nor touch a dead 
body, nor even lend an implement to 
dig a grave for a European. However, 
we removed all these difficulties at 
once, by telling him that the soldiers 
on the baggage-guard would find im- 
plements, and heartily and gladly as- 
sist us. He then consented to accom- 
pany my brother-officer into the village, 
to try to get some substitute for a 
coffin, whilst I promised to remain 
with his dear afflicted wife, and render 
all the support and consolation in my 
power. ‘They remained some time 
away on this painful duty, and were 
fortunate enough at last, through the 
assistance of the soldiers, to procure a 
pickaxe and a spade ; for the soldiers, 
being refused the loan of them, even 
for money, ransacked every house till 
they found them: and, upon the father’s 
choosing a secluded spot, they dug a 
deep grave, though in a rocky soil, in 
a very short time. My friend and he 
then returned to the bungalow with a 
covered basket, which was the only 
substitute for a coffin they could find 
in the village. 
And now the most painful process 
was to be gone through that ever pa- 
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rent had to perform in this vale of 
misery ; for, the basket being too short, 
he was obliged to send for another and 
eut it in half, and actually sew the 
half piece to the whole basket: in 
which distressing task we assisted. 
The poor mother was all this time in 
a state of total absence of reason ; and 
in the most cool, deliberate manner, 
yet quite unconscious of what she was 
doing, she would with her own hands 
help us to wrap up the body of the 
child in the mat of her palanquin (the . 
only thing that could be found for this 
purpose), and, with all tender and 
maternal care, place it in the fragile 
coffin which we lad made, as if she 
were only preparing a bed for its re- 
pose. Alas! it was its bed of final 
rest, from which no more to wake till 
the last trumpet shall sound on the 
day of doom. During this distressing 
scene she never shed a tear, nor uttered 
a word ; but I looked upon this long 
state of abstraction and temporary calm 
as only an ominous prelude to some 
overwhelining relapse, that might prove 
fatal to her life. 

The evening had far advanced ere 
this melancholy task was accomplished, 
when the humane soldiers, unperceived 
by the distracted mother, secretly con- 
veyed away the coffin; and whilst I 
remained with her and the other child- 
ren, the father, accompanied by my 
friend the officer, went to the place of 
interment, which he had chosen in a 
lonely, sequestered spot, on the side 
of a ravine, beneath a high rock, and 
at the foot of an old banyan-tree, that 
spread its branches over the grave. 
Oh, never before had this clergyman 
so sad an office to perform over the 
dead! for, whilst the kind-hearted sol- 
diers lowered the body of the child 
into its lowly grave, and filled it up 
with earth, he read from a small Bible 
(though nearly choked with grief) 
some of those affecting passages which 
are used in the burial-service of our 
church, leaning against the tree for 
support, being quite overpowered and 
faint: and as for the poor soldiers, 
many of them wept aloud, and sobbed 
like children. 

After the conclusion of this tragic 
scene, the heart-broken father would 
not quit the spot, but continued gazing 
upon the grave of his child, quite be- 
wildered ; and then would suddenly 
raise his eyes to heaven, as if engaged 

in fervent prayer. But as the sun had 
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now set, and the shadows of evening 
began to close in around, my friend was 
painfully compelled to rouse him from 
his long and mournful reverie, and 
persuade him to leave the grave; with 
whose entreaties, but with sorrowful 
reluctance, he at last complied, and, 
leaning on the officer’s arm, he re- 
turned with him to the bungalow, 
where he found his beloved wife still 
in the same state of mental abstraction. 
During his absence she had been sit- 
ting on the ground, mournful, and 
motionless as a statue; tearless, and 
speechless, and quite unconscious of 
her misery, or of any thing that 
passed ; gazing in vacancy around: in 
short, the powers of nature seemed al- 
most extinct; for, since an early hour 
in the morning, I believe neither she 
nor her little helpless infant had tasted 
any nourishment: nor could she have 
taken any in her deep distress and 
distraction of mind, even had it been 
possible to have procured it. There 
was, therefore, the greater necessity 
that they should immediately com- 
mence their journey, and use all expe- 
dition to reach the next village, where 
her female servants were waiting, and 
the domestics had made every pre- 
paration for their reception. 

The carriage was soon ready, in 
which the two elder children, with 
their ayah, were comfortably placed ; 
whilst the mother, with her little in- 
fant, were made equally comfortable 
in the palanquin. We embraced the 
afflicted father, requesting him to let 
us hear from him as soon as possible ; 
and, bidding him a heart-felt and al- 
most heart-breaking farewell, we as- 
sisted him to mount his horse. We 
parted. The carriage drove on, whilst 
the husband rode by the side of his 
wife’s palanquin, to watch over her as 
a guardian-angel during the journey. 
Long did we stand gazing with tearful 
eyes upon this melancholy procession, 
winding slowly along the mazy road, 
till dim darkness and distance stole 
them from our sight. 

How dark and mysterious a Provi- 
dence was this! How great a trial to 
flesh and blood, and to the exercise of 
resignation to the all-wise disposal of 
God! Here was a clergyman, who, 
from his situation and income, pos- 
sessed all those comforts and conve- 
niences of life necessary for himself 
and family; yet by adopting a plan 
which, in his short-sighted judgment, 
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appeared the wisest and best, was in 
an hour stripped of all conveniences 
and comforts, and reduced to the 
greatest privation and misery that any 
man in his sphere could be subject to ; 
and that, too, when in a situation that 
placed him in the greatest possible 
need of that common assistance which 
the meanest Ilindoo can never want. 
But though the ways of Providence 
(whose * paths are in the great waters, 
and whose footsteps are not known”) 
are sometimes dark and trying, yet 
even here, in the midst of judgments, 
we find the hand of mercy and good- 
ness; for unless we, with our men, 
had been providentially on the spot, 
what would have become of this excel- 
lent man, his suffering wife, and fa- 
mily? What could he have done 
with the dead body of his child? No 
native would have rendered any as- 
sistance, or dug a grave, and there 
were no Europeans but ourselves on 
the whole line of march from this place 
to Bombay ; he bimself could not have 
dug a grave, nor buried his child; nor 
could he have taken the corpse along 
with him, even to the next stage, much 
less to Bombay, for in the burning 
climate of India it would have been 
offensive in a few hours: and had he 
and his family remained there all that 
night without a bed, attendance, me- 
dicines, or any conveniences, it might 
have proved fatal to his wife, and per- 
haps to her little famishing infant. 
Oh, how thankful and happy ought 
the people of Christian countries to 
be, who cannot, in the nature of things, 
be subject to these agonising afflictions, 
by which the most noble and wealthy 
may be overwhelmed when journey- 
ing in these barbarous and heathen 
lands ! 

But to return to the narrative. The 
reader may naturally suppose how 
anxious we were to hear of this dear 
family’s safe arrival at the next village, 
and at the end of their journey; and 
also of the poor lady’s escaping from 
an attack of fever, or any other fatal 
malady which might have been brought 
on by such extreme suffering and pri- 
vations. In a few days I had this 
gratification ; for, after having marched 
to Poonah with my regiment, I was 
obliged immediately to return to Bom- 
bay, in order to accompany my wife 
by the same route back to the head- 
quarters of the regiment; and it was 
during the few days when I was at 
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Bombay that I had the happiness of yet without any of the pedant’s for- 
seeing these -_ friends face to face, mality, or the philosopher's pride,— 

and finding the lady greatly restored «In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 

to health and strength, and her little 
infant doing well. Soon after this, 
she and her children embarked for 
happy England, where they arrived in 
safety ; and the clergyman returned to 
his station at P , of which city he 
was the senior chaplain, where he was 
universally respected and beloved, and 
where we had the mutual happiness 
for some months (and, afterwards, at 
Calcutta) of being united in the closest 
bonds of brotherly love, and enjoying 
the fruits of that friendship which was 
sown in tears to be reaped in joy. In 
truth, his soul was equally formed for 
ardent friendship as for all the en- 
dearing ties of conjugal and parental 
affection; possessing, too, a mind of 
the finest order, highly talented, and 
highly educated: for he was consi- 
dered to be one of the first mathe- 
matical and classical scholars in India ; 







Blessed with a most happy and cheer- 
ful temper, and the most ingenuous 
and generous disposition, his counte- 
nance was the index of his mind and 
heart; for his fine dark eyes beamed 
with benignity and intelligence, and 
when in conversation, his manly face 
was ever lighted up with animation, 
wit, and good humour. Many, many 
were the hours and days of exquisite 
happiness we shared together in that 
heathen land, in the mutual enjoyment 
of that Christian friendship which 
sprung up beneath the tears of sacred 
sorrow and tender sympathy; which 
shall continue undiminished so long as 
life endures, and then be transplanted 
to a more congenial clime, there to 
blossom and to bear immortal fruit 
through one eternal summer in the pa- 
radise restored, at the restitution of all 
things, and the resurrection of the just. 
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On revisiting the Grave of the Child mentioned in this Narrative, interred at the 
Soot of the Ghauts. 


Some lingering moons have passed away 
Since last I trod this hallowed spot, 
And yet it seems but yesterday — 
A spot too dear to be forgot. 
And now | stand unseen, alone, 
And gaze upon thy lowly bed ; 
And hear the breeze, in plaintive moan, 
Sing its sad requiem o’er thy head, 


Amid the mountain-heights profound, 
That ’gin to spread a dismal shade, 
For night is gathering fast around, 
And all things now begin to fade. 
Oh! ’tis as wild and dread a scene 
As ever struck the gazer’s sight ; 
For now prowls forth from forest screen 
The tiger, "neath the shades of night, 


















Whilst screams the vulture from her nest, 
And wild wolf howls from mountain-cave : 
But nought can break thy stilly rest — 
The peaceful slumber of the grave. 
Alas! that in so rude a place, 
Mid savage beasts and binds of prey, 
Thou liest, dear child! and mid a race 
More savage and more fell than they. 


The heartless savages did smile 
To see thee struggle, gasp, and die ; 
And, ruthless, seemed to mock the while 
Thy parents’ speechless agony. 
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And when the last and saddest boon, 
For pity’s sake, they deigned to crave, 

Unmoved they saw thy mother swoon, 
But still refused that boon —a grave ! 


Ah! then I thought of friends and home, 
And prayed I might but reach once more 
My native land, no more to roam, 
And die upon a Christian shore. 
But some did feel for them and thee, 
And wept — though men unused to weep — 
And, moved with kind humanity, 
Did dig thy lowly bed so deep. 


And when beneath this aged tree 
Thy father bent his drooping head, 
And, sorrowing, sighed convulsively 
Some holy texts above thy bed, 
Down the rough soldiers’ furrowed cheek 
The manly tears did trickling fall ; 
And they did weep like woman weak, 


Subdued by Pity’s sacred call. 


Thou wert too fair a child of clay 
To bear the weight of mortal years, 
To linger here in dull decay, 
A pilgrim in this vale of tears. 
And He that formed thee thus so fair, 
Did pluck thee in thy budding bloom : — 
Thou might’st not on this desert air 
Thy beauty waste, thy sweet perfume. 


Well, peace be with thee, dearest child! 
The turf sit lightly on thy breast; 
And hovering o'er this spot so wild, 
Some angel guard thy house of rest. 
But I must speed me on my way, 
No more this hallowed earth to tread ; 
Sweet be thy sleep, till that blest day 
That wakes to life the sainted dead. 













Ir is not wonderful that the theories 
which pretend to give power to the 
people are so triumphant. To the 
people they are sufficiently alluring. 
The heads of parties are now, what the 
barons and clergy were of old, the 
king’s competitors; and they have to 
address themselves to popular favour. 
Even the impartial reflecting few are 
too apt to follow the cry of the inter- 
ested, and mistake democratic licen- 
tiousness for national liberty. 

This country has waded so far into 
these theories, that it is made the first 
principle of government to grant in es- 
sentials whatever the democratic party 
may demand. The system is, to sur- 
render power to those who call them- 
selves the people, merely to conciliate 
them, without regard to other conse- 
quences ; because they crave a change 
it must be made, no matter how in- 
consistent it may be with equitable 
and wise rule. We have just been 
solemnly assured by the ministry that 
they have a right to enforce, through 
their representatives, obedience to their 
will. 

It is, therefore, a matter of no trivial 
importance, to ascertain whether the 
power taken from the king and aristo- 
cracy, constituted authority and law, 
be really transferred to the people. It 
is very possible for those who act in 
the business to transfer the spoil into 
their own pockets —to be not upright 
agents, but false knaves, plundering 
the people for their own benefit. We 
especially press the inquiry on that 
part of society which exists between 
the higher and the lower classes. 

The democratic _ pretends its 
object is to enable the people to make 
their laws, and manage their affairs 
generally. Then it must be the great- 
est absurdity possible to give them a 
government of any kind: even a legis- 
lature of their own choice must be 
utterly useless, if only authorised to 
give legal shape to their wishes ; and 
highly mischievous if empowered to 
disobey them. Their total incapacity 
for doing this has been unanimously 
confessed ever since the world began, 
and the democrats exhibit no proof 
that it has vanished. 

With regard to laws in general, they 
are to be framed without regard to 
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majority or minority, aristocrat or de- 
mocrat, the few or the many; and 
solely with reference to right, justice, 
and wisdom. Nearly all are intended 
to protect one part of the people against 
another, and consequently cause great 
difference of opinion. When we look 
at, not the people manufactured by 
orators and writers, but the men, wo- 
men, and children of real life, we find, 
amidst those of precisely the same rank, 
Churchmen and Dissenters — agricul- 
turists and traders—the inhabitants of 
towns and those of the country— mas- 
ters and servants — Conservatives and 
Reformers — Catholic Dissenters and 
Protestant ones, involved in contention 
touching laws existing or projected. 
To these great conflicting divisions of 
the people numberless smaller ones 
may be added. On almost every law 
the people are divided ; a new one is 
never sought by the whole: on the 
contrary, it is commonly as much op- 
posed by one part of them as supported 
by another; and the difference of sen- 
timent pervades the town as well as 
the country. 

In this contention, the law-making, 
or law-changing part of the people, is 
generally actuated by party or indi- 
vidual interest; and very often seeks, 
knowingly, the grievous injury of some 
other part. 

While such is the case, it is impos- 
sible to discover any law of moment, 
respecting which the peers stand on 
one side and the people on the other. 
On all, the peers are divided and act 
with the people. Putting the former 
wholly out of the question, we see the 
latter engaged in bitter conflict touch- 
ing the democratic claims of the time. 
A large portion of the inhabitants of 
towns, as well as those of the country, 
were hostile to the Corporation-bill ; 
a vast part of the people regarded the 
bill for despoiling the Irish Church 
with abhorrence ; the ballot is hated 
or disregarded by the majority; house- 
hold suffrage finds advocates only in 
the comparative few. 

If the power of legislation be given 
to the whole of the people, they can 
only exercise it by a majority; and 
what laws will they enact? Protestants 
and Catholics, Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, as numbers may be with them, 
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will suppress the religions of each other 
by law. Trade will ruin agriculture 
by law. One set of manufacturers, or 
merchants, will root up the business 
of another by law. Servants will de- 
stroy, if not appropriate, the property 
of masters by law. Conservatives 
and Reformers will make slaves of 
each other by law. As numbers may 
shift from side to side, the body of 
laws and form of government itself 
must continually be annihilated by 
law. 

If such power be confined to that 
fraction which alone is called the peo- 
ple by the democrats, it declares, 
through one organ or another, it will 
compass these matters by new laws. 
The monarchy must be abolished in 
favour of a republic; the peers must 
lose their estates with their titles ; the 
church must be stripped of her property 
and being; the public debt, wholly or 
in great part, must be sponged off; 
capital and machinery must be extin- 
guished ; all regulations for protecting 
religion and morals —all for placing 
the various kinds of capitalists and la- 
bourers on an equality — all for fairly 
dividing power, must be cast to the 
winds: men of property must be ex- 
cluded from effective share in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. This frac- 
tion must deprive every class and 
party, high or low, which may differ 
from it, of all means of self-defence : 
it must enjoy despotic authority over 
the rest of the people, far more com- 
prehensive and bitter than that of the 
absolute monarch. 

In both these cases we see that one 
part of the people seeks to sacrifice to 
itself another. Nothing is said of right, 
justice, and the good of the whole ; of 
tolerating equality of power, difference 
of opinion, and the means of self-pro- 
tection: all is, in truth, robbery, vio- 
lence, and tyranny. From the popular 
law-making a vast portion of the people 
are rigidly excluded: they are only its 
victims. 

The power of legislation is conse- 
quently kept from the people, in the 
republic as well as the monarchy. 
When they erect a government they 
give it to certain functionaries, who, in 
its exercise, are to reject their wishes 
at discretion. In the democracy, they 
are only empowered to select legis- 
lators independent of them in judg- 
ment, and to make known their wants 
and opinions touching legislation. 
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All this is equally applicable to the 
general measures of government. 

Now, if Messrs. O’Connell, Hume, 
Grote, Wakley, and Co., mean what 
they say, they, on the uniform declara- 
tions of republicanism, mean to enable 
a part of the people to fill the realm 
with robbery, bondage, and every other 
evil. They mean to do this on their 
own declarations, for they are flatly 
opposed to the people at large on va- 
rious important questions. But their 
real meaning is the reverse of their 
professed one. While they insist so 
loudly on the right of the people to 
make laws and manage their affairs, 
they also insist that they must only be 
permitted to do so through the House 
of Commons, independent of them as 
it isin judgment. The veriest simple- 
ton might be ashamed of such an in- 
consistency. You have the clearest 
right in the world to choose your 
dinner, nevertheless you shall never 
exercise it; you shall only be suffered 
to choose a man to choose it for you, 
and his choice you must eat, be it 
palatable or nauseous, food or poison. 
Why do these worshippers of the peo- 
ple exhibit this disgraceful inconsist- 
ency? Recause, they say, the people 
are utterly incapable of managing their 
legal and other affairs; they are as 
often wrong as right; it is frequently 
necessary to resist them to the utmost, 
in order to restrain them from the most 
ruinous projects. 

These Solons, then, only deign to 
prepare for us, as the perfection of 
popular and free government, the two 
changes: 1. The constituency of the 
House of Commons is to be greatly 
enlarged, purged from effective mix- 
ture, and reduced to the utmost in 
character. 2. This House is to be the 
sole lawmaker and ruler, with no other 
than the single restraint on it formed 
by the power of the people to elect it. 
The worth of this solitary restraint 
must be estimated. 

We all see that the members of the 
House are in general elected because 
they belong to a party. This is the 
only test, and it necessarily operates 
to exclude men of ability, virtue, and 
patriotism ; in consequence, the mem- 
bers, on the whole, rank greatly below 
the average of society in these essen- 
tials. In proportion as the franchise 
may be extended to the lower classes, 
general representation must virtually 
cease; every other class, and every 
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great national interest, must be in ef- 
fect prohibited from sharing in electing 
the House. Daily experience shews, 
that in proportion as the franchise is 
so extended, the character of the repre- 
sentatives is lowered; penniless, un- 
principled demagogues are elected, 
instead of upright patriots. 

The representative, whatever may 
be said of this question or that, practi- 
cally receives this solemn injunction 
from his electors: —You must follow, 
not us, but certain leaders of the House 
of Commons. Of course, he obeys 
only these leaders. Tell us that the 
people guide their representatives ! we 
may as well be told that the cart guides 
the horse: they follow their represent- 
atives with far more alacrity than the 
vehicle follows the animal. What can 
Sir R. Peel do, which will not please 
the Conservatives—or Lord J. Russell, 
which the Whigs will condemn — or 
Mr. O'Connell, which the Radicals 
will not uproariously applaud? No 
doubt we hear popular clamour enough 
against the House, but it proceeds only 
from the followers of one party, and 
assails another alone: it is to support 
the representatives of its parents. Thus 
the House gains unlimited sway over 
the people, instead of being placed 
under their control, through their power 
to elect it. One of its parties may 
overthrow another; but. this does not 
reduce its influence over them—it only 
gives it different employment. At pre- 
sent, the servility with which each 
party of them follows the correspond- 
ing party of the House, exhibits per- 
fection which might have been thought 
impossible. 

Were we to concede what the demo- 
crats claim on this point, what would 
it amount to? The people, for seven, 
or, according to the projected change, 
three years after its election, would be 
completely at the mercy of the House. 
They could not restrain it in a single 
measure. It would possess absolute 
control over the revenue, army, and 
laws; it could at pleasure make any 
change in its construction, or declare 
itself permanent; it would be practi- 
cally an elective king, perfectly despotic 
in all things. 

Let it be remembered that the 
House of Commons has, in what are 
called its “ privileges,” a power of dis- 
pensing with the laws in its own favour. 
It can call any man before it who may 
speak, write, or do what it may please 
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to term an attack on itself; it can ex- 
tort from him evidence for his own 


conviction, refuse him all means of 


justification, and send him to prison 
as a condemned criminal. It is the 
accuser, witness, inquisitor, and judge 
in its own cause; and there is no ap- 
peal against its decision. By means 
of this monstrous power it could at 
once extinguish the freedom of the 
press, public discussion, and all cen- 
sure of its proceedings, whatever they 
might be. The existence of a power 
£0 arbitrary—so incapable of impartial 
use—so capable of inflicting deadly 
injury on national liberty--so well cal- 
culated to destroy the influence of the 
people over their representatives—and 
so directly at variance with every prin- 
ciple of law, right, and equity, certainly 
forms no proof that the House of Com- 
mons is the guardian of popular privi- 
leges. We, however, cannot wonder 
at its existence, when we see it exer- 
cised by the hypocrites who rail against 
the Star Chamber, and declaim on the 
sovereignty of the people. 

Now what, on their own voluntary 
declarations, will that House of Com- 
mons be, which Messrs. O'Connell, 
Hume, Grote, Wakley, and Co., are 
graciously labouring to create! Elect- 
ors are to be greatly multiplied: well, 
of what description’ A qualification, 
in property or rent, is at present exacted 
from the village-elector, much higher 
than that of the town one; is this 
shameful distinction to be removed ! 
No; the village-electors are to be re- 
duced. Multipheat.on is to be strictly 
confined to large towns, and the lowest 
class of rent-payers in them. The ob- 
jects are, to prevent general represent- 
alion—to snppress, in effect, county 
representation —to throw, not only the 
aristocracy but the Tories, the consti- 
tutional Whigs, the members of the 
great national interests, aud all men of 
property, into a powerless minority, in 
order that the Llouse may be elected, 
as far as possible, by one class and 
party of the inhabitants of towns. The 
county members are so far divided, 
that the effective number formed by 
the majority is very small; they can 
have no weight, if the town ones be 
generally ranged on one side. The 
low town-voters must render the vote 
of the man of respectable property 
worthless, when given against them. 

Those low town-voters are practi- 
cally to elect the House of Commons, 
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because they are the partisans of Messrs. 
O'Connell, Hume, Grote, Wakley, and 
Co., and will place it in their bands. 
Their power is to be strictly limited 
to its election; it is to be, in conduct, 
as independent of them as of the rest 
of the people; it is to retain its tre- 
mendous means of suppressing even 
their murmurs. 

It is self-evident that the extinction 
of the King and House of Peers would 
add nothing to the direct power of the 
people ; it would only increase that of 
the House of Commons. The people 
could only gain from it indirectly, by 
being enabled to lead the latter gene- 
rally; or, at least, in matters of mo- 
ment. If it should operate to render 
the House of Commons more inacces- 
sible to popular influence, more severe 
in the exercise of its privileges, more 
anxious to extend its authority, the 
people must demonstrably lose as much 
from it in power as the king and peers. 

Messrs. O’Connell, Ilume, Grote, 
Wakley, and Co., are, through their 
party, to possess the House; and they 
are to be perfectly free to follow their 
own will in all things. The “ omni- 
potence of parliament,” which has been 
in this land of freedom so often even 
boasted of, is to be theirs. As they 
are to be absolute tyrants in power, it 
is of consequence to inquire from their 
conduct what they are likely to be in 
practice. They act with those they 
call the people, only in the schemes 
for altering the form of government — 
for destroying the throne, aristocracy, 
and church — for changing the posses- 
sion and use of power. They are the 
sole parents of these schemes; they ad- 
vocate them for their own benefit alone. 
Ilere their agreement with the people 
ends. In the general principles and 
policy of government, not relating to 
its form and authority, they differ, more 
than any other body of men, from their 
own followers. No part of parliament 
equals them in contemptuous disregard 
of such petitions of the people as clash 
with their opinions aud profit — savage 
indifference to popular suffering—arbi- 
trary practice of their theories, in de- 
spite of national feeling —and exercise 
of parliamentary privilege for their party 
gain. While they are the only set of 
politicians which endeavours to erect 
an unlimited tyranny in form, they are 
also the only one which labours to 
give us such a tyranny in practice. 

If this firm of democratic despots 
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should suspect that an election would 
go against it, what would be its con- 
duct? The king will not obey it, 
therefore he is to be deposed; the 
peers will not adopt its opinions, there- 
fore they are to be suppressed; the 
more opulent classes will not vote for 
it, therefore they are to lose their privi- 
leges. It pretended to be satisfied 
with the reform of the Elouse of Com- 
mons, until it discovered that it still 
could not command the House; and 
then it called for another reform, to 
enable it to do so. Every institution 
which stands in its way is to be demo- 
lished ; every law distasteful to it is to 
be annulled, or regularly trampled on. 
What it does to acquire, it will do to 
retain ; it will never suffer a house to 
gain being likely to depose it. 

We certainly can discover no pe- 
culiar fitness in these despots for the 
power they seek. Who will render 
visible the disinterested integrity of 
Mr. O’Connell, or the wisdom of Mr. 
IJume, or the impartiality of Mr.Grote, 
or the knowledge of Mr. Wakley ? 
Where is the proof that their principles 
are more true than the opposite ones ? 
Wherever we inquire or look, we find 
only evidence of their utter disquali- 
fication. While they rail against bi- 
gotry, they display it in its worst form ; 
they are comparatively the only bigots 
in the country. Nothing can be wrong 
they utter; no one can be right who 
differs from them ; no part of society 
must possess any thing save their own 
followers; every other part must be 
treated like the beasts of the field. 
Their cause is supported by monopoly, 
persecution, and bondage; the single 
fact, that they seek proselytes only 
amidst the ignorant and deluded, shews 
its true character. 

In so far as the low town-electors 
might be able to influence the House 
of Commons, they would only drag it 
into evil. They are selected because 
they contend against every great class 
of society — every leading division of 
property —the rank, wealth, and inde- 
pendence of the town, as well as of 
the village. If the founders of the 
ancient republics were held to display 
consummate wisdom in their award of 
description and privilege to the classes 
of society, those of our republic dis- 
play something very different. On 
the French model, our classes are to 
be thrown into chaos ; the electors are 
not to form even one, and they are to 
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tread on all. Those electors, in their 
efforts to place themselves under a 
consuming tyranny, intend to become 
one. They are to do what they please 
with, not only the government, but 
the rights and possessions of all the 
rest of the people. They are as hos- 
tile to the manufacturer, merchant, and 
fundholder, as to the landowner and 
farmer; they will deal with machinery 
and capital as with land. 

The heads of all parties, like those 
of the democratic one, make the sove- 
reign authority their first object: our 
party-wars are really a continuation 
of the old ones for the crown, or the 
possession of power. The king, as a 
ruler, and the barons, as a separate 
body, are extinct ; the church is under 
the feet of the civil government. The 
ministry is the king ; Whigs, Conserv- 
atives, and Radicals, are the rival can- 
didates for the throne : the barons and 
clergy contending for rule against both 
king and people. 

It is no merit of theirs that they no 
longer use the sword—it is taken from 
them ; but other weapons they employ, 
as unsparingly as their predecessors of 
the barbarous ages. We still have in 
profusion intrigues and conspiracies, 
practical rebellion and devastation, 
changes of dynasty and constitution, 
despotic abrogation and enactment of 
law. In their contests for the cabinet 
they display such shameless selfish- 
hess, ravenous rapacity, disgraceful 
combinations, depraved apostacies, and 
moral assassinations, as have no pa- 
rallel in civilised life. 

What the heads of parties are, is, 
alas! abundantly proved by the pre- 

‘ sent state ofthe empire. This is, prac- 
tically, a state of revolution, anarchy, 
and civil war; the most daring efforts 
are made to destroy the constitution 
and general fabric of society, and the 
chances of success are in their favour. 
Is it owing to oppressive laws, or ra- 
dical difference of opinion touching 
general policy? Not long since a 
Whig ministry existed, which, on Con- 
servative representations, was pro- 
ducing public ruin; it was dismissed 
in favour of a Conservative one, and 
the country then naturally expected 
some great change of policy: but, lo! 
proclamation was made that no change 
of policy, foreign or domestic, was 
contemplated—that all would be done 
which the Whigs intended to do. The 
Whigs and Radicals were not to be 
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disarmed by this; they resolved on, 
and accomplished, the destruction of 
the Conservative ministry, on the sole 
ground, that what it wanted to do 
they alone had aright todo. Here is 
complete harmony on general policy. 
The same harmony is manifested touch- 
ing all laws of moment, which do not 
relate to the form and person of go- 
vernment. On the Poor-law, and 
every other really complained of by 
the people as unjust and oppressive, 
the Whig, Radical, and Conservative 
leaders are brothers. The question 
which has brought the empire into 
its appalling condition is simply this; 
Who shall govern it?— they do not 
profess to seek to change the leading 
principles on which its affairs are ma- 
naged. The heads of parties raised 
them all, and demonstrably for their 
own benefit only. Our present party- 
war is substantially the same in object 
with those formerly waged with the 
sword for the throne; and it equals 
them in destructive consequences. 

The heads of the best party are as 
anxious to possess unlimited power as 
those of the worst. All, when in 
office, make it a regular rule that the 
House of Commons, the House of 
Peers, and the King, must obey the 
Ministry. Any division of them on 
gaining the cabinet must alter this in- 
stitution, or abolish that law at plea- 
sure; it must deal at will with national 
possessions. This is human nature,— 
and it is quite as sure of being found 
in the body of rulers as in the indi- 
vidual. 

To a certain extent they are in 
every division men of good inteutions 
and virtuous private life. But good 
intentions form no sufficient security 
against bad actions. The wildest vi- 
sionary in politics or religion is often a 
conscientious believer in the truth of his 
opinions. Personal profit is their first 
object ; this, no matter what they may 
say to the contrary, is amply proved 
by their eagerness to obtain office. 
They seek to be ministers to aggrandise 
themselves, though they may wish to 
serve the country. Their interest in 
office or out of it continually operates 
to warp their judgment and debauch 
their integrity. They are at least no 
better than other men ; and we see in 
private life the best are led by interest 
to make principle bend continually to 
gain, and very often to think flagitious 
conduct innocent. 
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In interest the heads of parties are 
separated from and opposed to all 
other men—not excepting their own 
followers. They judge public matters 
by tests which no other men use. The 
question to them on every measure is, 
How will it affect us as ministers,— 
how will it operate on our means of 
gaining or retaining office? As the 
competitors for any situation concur 
in wishing to keep its profits as high 
and duties as light as possible, so these 
heads concur touching the situation 
they contend for. It is their interest 
to heap power on the cabinet; and as 
the means to multiply their followers 
in the House of Commons, and de- 
grade into instruments the King, House 
of Peers, and people: well is it at- 
tended io by all. 

The cabinet, looked at as a separate 
institution, which it has grown into, is 
comparatively a modern invention. It 
is of self creation,——-the constitution 
and laws know nothing of it; and too 
often it deserves the name it acquired 
at its birth. Frequently it is no better 
than a cabal —a focus of conspiracy~- 
the nest where plots are hatched 
against king and people alike. It has 
exalted itself into, not a fourth estate of 
the realm, but a tyranny which destroys 
the three legitimate ones. 

It is from its nature the competitor 
of the king for the sceptre, and it com- 
prehends his only means for defending 
himself against it. Of course, it has 
cast him into the dust. What single 
right or power ofa king does he re- 
tain? At the best his choice of mi- 
nisters is confined to two parties, and 
generally to one alone. The heads of 
a party compel him to make them the 
cabinet ; and, after exercising this pre- 
rogative, they exercise every other as a 
matter ofright. The nomination of his 
representatives, the delegation of his 
powers, the disposal of his patronage 
—ecclesiastical and civil,-—the exer- 
cise of all his prerogatives, belong to 
the cabinet. Its members enter office 
neither to follow his wishes nor to re- 
gard his objections, but to rule as they 
may think fit, and to rule him as well 
as the people. No one speaks of his 
opinion on public questions; the cry 
of all is, What will the ministry do? 
He is treated as though he had no 
right to intermeddle or concern him- 
self with the management of national 
affairs. 

The cabinet is formed of the heads 
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of the majority in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘This majority, and therefore 
the House, is generally its instruments ; 
it has the King under its feet, and of 
course the House of Peers can make 
no regular stand against it: in truth, 
the doctrine is now held by all parties 
that it has a right to make the latter 
obey its will by creation. As to the 
people, one part of them can only 
think as it dictates,—the other is at its 
mercy. It is quite a matter of course 
to expect that a cabinet will carry any 
measure it may resolve on, no matter 
what the opinion of the king, peers, 
and people may be; and it commonly 
does so. 

A monstrous institution like this has 
obtained being, because all parties 
have combined to raise it, and because 
party opinions alone are circulated. 
That it is utterly irreconcilable with 
the spirit of the constitution, and free 
good government, is evident, unless it 
can be shewn that our rulers ought to 
enjoy absolute power. 

Our constitution, like every free 
form of government, intends the people 
to be independent of the legislature 
and executive in sentiment. Without 
this it would be absurd to speak of 
free institutions. They are to elect the 
representative, not that he may give 
them opinion, but that he may hold 
theirs. After the election it is their 
first duty to sit in impartial judgment 
on the conduct of the House of Com- 
mons as well as of the other parts of 
the government. In this centres their 
power to make free institutions a bless- 
ing instead of a curse. 

Under the cabinet system a party 
alone can form the government; power, 
therefore, must be sought as well as 
possessed by a party. It inevitably 
follows that the people, in the mass, 
are servile adherents of one party or 
another. Whether we look at Whig, 
Conservative, or Radical, we see that, 
as far as possible, the heads never take 
but always give opinion, touching the 
followers; they are as anxious to keep 
them in subjection as to possess their 
support. In political as well as mili- 
tary matters the army is expected to 
yield implicit obedience to its general. 
The followers are commonly as ready 
to embrace the slavery as the leaders 
are to impose it; and late years supply 
deplorable proof that the former will 
sanction any enormity which the latter 
may perpetrate or recommend. These 
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are the necessary results. The people 
at large have no judgment of their 
own. They elect the representative, 
not that he may entertain their senti- 
ments, or judge for himself, but that he 
may be, in sentiment like themselves, 
ruled by the heads of party. They are 
utterly incapacitated for judging im- 
partially the conduct of the legislature 
and executive; they never attempt it. 
In one division they support the mi- 
nistry, and in another the opposition, 
in whatever it may do, because it 
commands them to do so as its de- 
voted instruments. No real national 
or popular opinion can now be dis- 
covered ; opinion in every quarter is 
that of party, embraced by the followers 
without scrutiny, because it is pro- 
mulgated by the heads. This slavery 
in judgment and conduct has nearly 
completed the tyranny of institution 
and law. 

The constitution intends the legisla- 
ture to be free from all connexion with 
the executive, calculated to bias its de- 
cisions ; it intends the executive to be 
equally so in respect of the legislature : 
each is to be to the other what the 
judge is to the suitor in his court. 
Here is not only the security for their 
use, but the protection from their 
ruinous perversion. Under our abso- 
lute cabinet system the majority of the 
legislature which acts as the whole is 
practically the executive ; and what 
this majority is it is the first object of 
the minority to become. In judging 
the executive both parts of the legisla- 
ture give judgment in their own cause ; 
in judging the legislature the executive 
does the same. Both combine to form 
a government really despotic. 

The constitution knows nothing of a 
ministry,—it knows nothing ofa prime 
minister; it only recognises the minis- 
ters severally, and it gives the selection 
of them as little to a party as to the 
House of Commons. It means the 
king to appoint them separately, on the 
ground of qualification, and without 
regard to party. Under their advice 
he is to select the heads of the church 
and his various civil representatives. 
The object is that public functionaries 
may be chosen on merit alone, and 
that their interest may harmonise with 
their duty. Under the cabinet system 
a prime minister practically appointed 
by his party selects his colleagues, and 
he selects such alone as are his parti- 
sans and instruments. The ministry, 
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therefore, instead of consisting of the 
most virtuous and able of public men, 
excludes even the chief part of the 
virtue and ability of its own party. It 
contains, perhaps, two or three men of 
eminence, while the rest of its members 
have neither powers nor principle. 
Almost every ministry combines great 
incapacity with great iniquity ; through 
its freedom from an efficient head it is 
divided against itself, and the worst 
part destroys the better, until it be- 
comes a mass of imbecility and guilt. 
The appointment of leading public 
functionaries, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil, is made a matter of private pro- 
perty to the ministry; and it selects 
them because they are relatives or par- 
tisans : if they possess ability it is ac- 
cidental, and it is counterpoised by 
party spirit and bond. Their interest 
is placed over to continually withstand 
their duty. 

The great end of all regular govern- 
ment is to prevent party government 
—to prevent the turbulence, conflicts, 
vicious legislation, and arbitrary sway 
of parties. Our cabinet system binds 
us to party governmentalone ; it forces 
into the ranks of party the people, 
pub slic functionaries, ministers of reli- 
gion, and the press,—keeps party 
broils at the height, gives them the 
most dangerous character,—and places 
rule in the hands of an absolute party, 
which is much more likely to be the 
worst than the best. 

While party alone never established 
free government, it has constantly 
overthrown it in almost every quarter. 
The manifold attempts made by parties 
in late years to raise it amidst the con- 
tinental nations all failed, because the 
parents of each plan framed it to make 
themselves a tyranny. Parties did not 
erect the constitution of England, but 
they have again and again trodden it 
in the dust; they continually labour 
for its perversion, and not seldom for 
its destruction. The only men in the 
country who are dissatisfied with it, 
and who clamour for its alteration, are 
party fanatics. 

The history of the legislature shews 
that parties never proposed good laws, 
save when called to do so by interest ; 
and that they continually proposed bad 
ones. An opposition rarely proposes 
one which is not so tainted with party 
object or theory, that it is rejected. A 
ministry seldom originates a beneficial 
one, except from compulsion. Our just 
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and wise laws were commonly opposed 
by a combination of parties ; they were 
introduced by individuals more or less 
independent of party; and they were 
carried through the influence of the 
independent part of the legislature over 


the ministry. For the last ten years 
we have had nothing but party legisla- 
tion, and what has been its character ? 
Fundamental laws, judicial laws, muni- 
cipal laws, commercial laws, religious 
laws, have, on the whole, been intended 
by their real authors to render one class, 
or interest, subservient to another in 
party politics. The throne, the church, 
the legislature in both branches, the 
aristocracy, the landed interest, the 
better part of the middle classes, and 
the labouring orders, were to be crushed, 
not to crush party, but to make it sport 
and push its fortunes. The laws not 
connected with party politics have been 
in general, for puerility, romance, ab- 
surdity, injustice, and barbarity, a dis- 
grace to the country. Scarcely a law 
has been passed in this term for national 
objects, or which has not, after trial, 
received national condemnation. As 
the fruit, government has been brought 
to the brink of destruction, and the 
country has been filled with suffering, 
strife, disaffection, and convulsion. A 
very few strides more of this party 
legislation will demonstrably take us 
where we shall be without laws, insti- 
tutions, an empire, and an organised 
community. 

To possess free and good govern- 
ment, it is essential to place parties 
under effectual subjection. To a high 
point, they are of the first value ; 
beyond it, they are ruinous. Ina free 
land, the difficulty is, not to find, but 
to limit them. They are to be treated, 
like the House of Commons, and other 
institutions, as things which must be 
possessed, but which also must be 
rigidly restricted in respect of power 
and deed. 

The people can never govern, be- 
cause they are governed by parties. 
The more potent and mischievous a 
party is, the more zealously do they 
stimulate and serve it. It is by and 
through the king alone that parties 
can be made to yield their use, and 
restrained from evil. From the begin- 
ning of our history, in their endless 
varieties of form and name, the king’s 
power and conduct regulated theirs. 
Under an able, vigorous sovereign, 
they were subordinate and beneficial ; 
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under an arbitrary one, they were 
scarcely known; under one indolent, 
voluptuous, incapable, or feeble, their 
power rose to the highest point, and 
they tore the country to pieces. In 
proportion as the king’s power may 
decline, theirs must increase; and if, 
by his own defects, or by law and 
custom, he be practically divested of it, 
they must be despotic, and a scourge 
to the empire. 

The public officer formed by the king 
had his birth in necessity ; and to this 
hour he is found as necessary in the 
republic as in the monarchy. Why? 
Is it from some peculiarity of person 
or acquirement — his name, trappings, 
and signature—his use as a mask or 
instrument? No; the powers given 
to his office are necessary — therefore 
he is; take them away, and the form 
of government is as radically defective 
with, as it would be without him. One 
of the leading uses of this public officer 
is,—he is to sit in judgment on the 
proceedings of the legislature, and reject 
at discretion any changes of law it may 
propose. 

When the people in any quarter de- 
molish their government, their first step 
afterwards is to erect another. In it, 
though the lowest democracy, they 
proclaim their utter incompetency to 
make their own laws, by appointing a 
body of men to do it for them. In 
divesting themselves of the power, 
they only reserve the right to select 
their lawgivers ; these are to disregard 
their wishes at will. 

The making of almost any law, 
whether it relate to form of govern- 
ment, distribution of power, regulation 
of property, religion, trade, taxation, 
or even a rail-road, is practically a 
judicial suit between one part of the 
people and another ; it is to be decided 
on right, justice, and reason, without 
any regard to rank, power, or numbers. 

The doctrine of the one side, the 
House of Commons, ought to be gene- 
rally followed, is in effect the same 
with that of the other; it ought to be 
generally obeyed. We are entitled to 
call on Conservative, Whig, and Ra- 
dical, for evidence that the House is 
qualified to exercise this absolute power. 
If it obey the wishes of the people, 
without regard to their character, it is 
utterly useless as a deliberative body, 
and it defeats the end of even a 
republic. 

The House, however, never attends 
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to the genuine wishes of the people. 
Each division of it forms the opinions 
of that part of them which follows it, 
and wars furiously against those of the 
rest. Whenever a question arises be- 
tween it and them on the whole, it, on 
regular, unanimous rule, exacts their 
implicit submission. The opinions 
ascribed to the people originate with 
the House in one or another of its divi- 
sions ; if they do not, it never deigns 
to notice them. 

Each division of the House proclaims 
the others to be in the last degree in- 
terested and partial touching the mat- 
ters which come before it; the inde- 
pendent, virtuous part of society knows 
them all to be so. If the Conservative 
division prevail, the other divisions, 
and also the Whig and Radical portion 
of the people, declare it acts solely for 
its own gain. The case is similar if 
the Reforming division preponderate. 
The heads of all parties are involved in 
everlasting contention touching form of 
government and distribution of power. 
The questions here are, in reality, raised 
solely by themselves for their own be- 
nefit; they are judges in their own 
cause against the people. On these 
questions, almost every other which 
comes before the house bears more or 
less. Every division of the heads of 
parties labours to make itself not only 
the government, but one able to follow 
its pleasure ; by this overpowering per- 
sonal interest, their decision on all 
matters of legislation is governed. 

The followers in the House are 
elected on tests which exclude impar- 
tial men. These tests are often, in the 
most powerful party, such as no honest 
man can subscribe to; they require him 
to be both a robber and a traitor. Such 
followers enter the House stripped of 
every thing which can make them im- 
partial, upright, wise lawgivers. 

At every election, it is uncertain 
which party will prevatl. If the Con- 
servatives do, they govern the House 

“and legislate as they please: well, the 
Reformers assert they legislate in the 
most unjust and pernicious manner. 
The Conservatives assert the same of 
the Reformers when they prevail. Here 
is the testimony of both and the whole 
nation, that it is quite a matter of 
chance whether the House be utterly 
unfit to legislate, or the contrary. 
And we bave constantly the evidence 
of one side of them, and half the 

nation, that it is always unfit. 
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It follows, even on the charges made 
against the House by the democrats, 
when they cannot rule it, that the 
existence of a power to watch vigi- 
lantly its legislative proceedings, and 
put a negative on them in case they 
be unjust or unwise, is essential. The 
people are expressly prohibited from 
forming this power. The House of 
Peers cannot alone form it, because it 
is largely under the influence of parties, 
and, with a powerless king, it could be 
coerced to obey any of them. It must, 
from necessity, be formed principally 
by the king. He has the deepest in- 
terest in righteous decision between the 
conflicting claims of his people—in just 
and wise legislation. 

If the king leave this momentous 
duty to be discharged by his ministers 
— if he make their will his — he leaves 
it without discharge. No great evil can 
flow from his refusal to change a law, 
but his consent may be ruinous. If 
he attend to the duty conscientiously 
and resolutely, he does much towards 
keeping the legislature in the right 
path ; if he disregard it, he encourages 
the latter in vicious conduct. 

Another leading use of this public 
officer is, he is to select the ministers, 
and various other public functionaries. 

If the legislature appoint the minis- 
ters, it is absurd to tell us that we pos- 
sess either a legislature or a limited 
government. Oh! but the House of 
Commons must have a negative on 
their appointment. Well, in such case 
what will the king have? If his mi- 
nisters be rejected, has he a negative 
on the appointment of others? No, 
he is stripped of both appointment and 
negative. This negative is equal to 
direct appointment; it is the merce- 
nary invention of party; and the laws 
are so far unacquainted with it, that 
they only permit the House, in com- 
mon with the humblest subject, to peti- 
tion the king to change his ministers. 
The king may sometimes make a bad 
choice, but the House will commonly 
make a worse. In reality, the matter 
lies between him and, not the House, 
but a party. He selects on fitness, 
though he may err; the party puts 
fitness out of the question, and selects 
itself alone. These matters must of 
necessity follow, if parties, in the 
name of the House, make the choice: 
1. Every party, and, in consequence, 
the whole House, is incited to make 
the possession of the cabinet its chief 
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object, and to employ the most baleful 
means for gaining it. 2. Ministerial 
responsibility, real distinction between 
the executive and legislature, and ef- 
fective limit on the government, are 
lost. 3. The king is incapacitated for 
exercising his negative on legislation, 
and the most vicious laws are forced 
on the country. 

The constitution has not left a bad 
choice on the part of the king without 
remedy. It has placed abundant power 
in the hands of the House of Commons 
to restrain the worst ministers from 
inischievous measures, and made the 
exercise its first duty. The House 
needs nothing more; and it cannot 
have more, without in effect dethroning 
the king and seizing his sceptre. 

We will suppose this state of things. 
Ministers are chosen by the king, and, 
as each has a separate department of 
public affairs to manage, they are, 
according to the constitution, treated 
as equal in rank, and unconnected, 
saving that each consults his colleagues 
on matters relating to his department. 
They are not chosen in the body, but 
individually, as vacancies occur; and 
they are chosen from the flower of 
public men, without regard to party. 
In consequence, they are severally men 
of the first talent and impartiality. 
There is never a change of ministry ; 
therefore, the delusion, turbulence, and 
convulsion it creates are unknown. 
The change of a single minister is 
commonly sufficient to remove dis- 
content. Parties, in so far as they are 
pernicious, are destroyed in the legis- 
lature. No portion of it can hope to 
gain office in the body; its members 
can only seek it individually, and they 
must make capacity and virtue their 
qualifications. The legislature judges 
measures on merits alone. Party is 
destroyed to the requisite extent amidst 
the people, who really exercise their 
judgment and give sentiment to the 
legislature. Genuine public opinion 
rules the government. 

Let this be contrasted with the de- 
structive state of things before us. The 
present mode of selecting the ministry 
necessarily operates to make party om- 
nipotent, and incapacitate the king for 
yielding any of his constitutional uses. 

If the king, as he is intended to do 
by the constitution, be so far led in the 
choice of the heads of the church as to 
exclude all but the best qualified men, 
the clergy would be separated from 
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party, and made a bulwark against it 
in favour of the people. The case 
would be similar in respect of the 
magistracy. And it would be the same 
touching the nobility, if he could so 
lead in the disposal of coronets. 

That the clergy, from the primate 
downwards, the magistrates of all de- 
scriptions, and the peers, ought to be 
selected on merit alone, strictly pre- 
served from party bias and bond, and 
ranged on the side of good government, 
is a truth wholly above question. In- 
stead, they are selected by party, and 
chained to its car; they are its instru- 
ments against the king. They are com- 
bined with the legislature and ministry 
to spread its delusions, aid its iniquities, 
and make every soul in the realm its 
bondsman. 

This has the most powerful effect in 
disabling the king for the discharge of 
his duties. 

Another leading use of this public 
officer is, to vigilantly superintend the 
conduct of all his servants and re- 
presentatives: he is to be especially 
careful that the laws be duly executed. 
Never will his ministers do their duty, 
if he do not enforce it. The influence 
of the legislature and popular clamour 
frequently operate to seduce or intimi- 
date them into neglect and misdeed. 

No man will say that he yields this 
use under the present system. He has 
power only to be the instrument of those 
who are called his servants. 

Now, what would the king be if the 
legislature consisted of the House of 
Commons alone, or of it and a House 
of Peers so formed as to be its echo? 
A useless shadow. His first act of dis- 
obedience to its commands would bring 
on him the sentence already passed on 
the Peers, and which probably would 
be pronounced hy his ministers. And 
what would the government be? A 
knot of party fanatics, armed with 
every kind of power to keep the people, 
law, and institution under its feet, and 
to plunge at will into the darkest depths 
of folly and crime. 

The House of Peers can have no 
value, if it be bound to obey the House 
of Commons. Its use is to examine 
that side of every matter which the 
Commons are likely to disregard, to 
protect the interests of those parts of 
the people which they are likely to 
assail, and to originate the measures 
which they are likely to neglect. Here 
is ample necessity for it to be wholly 
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different from them in source, and 
above their control. While it is essen- 
tial towards enabling the king to dis- 
charge his duties, it can do nothing 
without his protection. 

In speaking of those uses of the king, 
we treat not of rights given him for his 
own benefit, or powers he may exercise 
or lay aside at pleasure, but of duties 
he is solemnly bound to perform for 
the good of the people, and particularly 
their lower divisions. We speak of him 
only as that source of liberty, privilege, 
right, advantage, and protection, he is 
intended to form to every man in the 
realm. Round him the battle now 
rages ; it is not for us to know whether 
he will fight or fly, but we are well 
aware that his submission must be 
general ruin. Our object is to bring 
to the succour of that royal authority, 
which exists to smite the tyrant of 
every kind, all who set any value on 
their own possessions. 

The Reformers confine their efforts 
to changes in the distribution of power 
and form of government. Now, the 
latter are only means, the end of which 
is to ensure the practice of right prin- 
ciples in the management of national 
affairs. It signifies nothing to the 
people whether the House of Com- 
mons be elected by one part of them 
or another, whether the government be 
a monarchy or a republic, whether the 
ruler be Lord Melbourne, Sir R. Peel, 
or Mr. O'Connell, if they are to be 
governed in the same manner. What 
changes, then, of general practice are 
to follow those of form and person, 
according to the promises of the Re- 
formers? None. The Whigs have 
been in office several years, and they 
have, on the whole, followed the prin- 
ciples of judicial, commercial, and other 
policy acted on by their predecessors. 
Do the democrats dissent from these 
principles? No; in the abstract they 
are the offspring of both. Both assert 
that, in general measures, Sir R. Peel 
would act like them. 

Do Messrs. O’Connell, Hume, Grote, 
Wakley, and Co. promise the people, 
in any class, a tittle more of power to 
direct and control the House of Com- 
mons than they already possess? No, 
they are to elect it only; then it is to 
follow its pleasure, and they are to be 
its slaves. 

To every man who is not sunk to 
the level of the beast of burden by 
party servility, it must be manifest 
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that those changes in the distribution 
of power and form of government are 
not intended to yield the least sub- 
stantial benefit to any part of the 
people—that their sole object is to 
make despotic rulers of their parents 
—that the broils witnessed in the legis- 
lature are carefully limited to this matter, 
WHICH PARTY SHALL GOVERN? 

Such men cannot be blind to the 
fruits which these scandalous broils 
produce to all parts of the people. The 
House of Commons consumes nine- 
tenths of every session on party inte- 
rests, to which those of the empire are 
regularly sacrificed. It is by no means 
certain that one-tenth of any session is 
devoted to matters purely national. 

We ask any man, be he Whig, Con- 
servative, or Radical, Whether he can 
obtain the redress of any important 
grievance, and whether it is not op- 
posed by every party, if it be uncon- 
nected with or trench the least upon 
party interests? We ask the fol- 
lowers of every party, Whether they 
possess the slightest influence with 
their heads on any matter not calcu- 
lated to serve these heads in their 
struggles for office? We especially 
ask the deluded and barbarously used 
labouring classes, Whether they can 
find any party to protect them in what 
relates to their rights and weal ? 

On what principle are the changes 
of power founded which so incessantly 
occupy the legislature? Disregarding 
the phantoms raised by the democrats, 
where is the aristocracy of flesh and 
blood which wars against the people, 
and where is the living House of Peers 
which is so irreconcilable with the 
House of Commons? In changing 
the commercial and other policy of the 
empire both concurred with the demo- 
crats: so far as concerns the practice 
of government the democrats lead both 
in general principle. In matters re- 
lating to the interests of the labouring 
orders both differ much less than the 
democrats from the people. The 
Peers took the popular side of the 
question touching the property of the 
Irish Church, and on the Corporation 
one they only opposed a part of the in- 
habitants of towns. In general senti- 
ment and act the aristocracy and de- 
mocracy are one; the party divisions 
of each extend through the other. No 
principle has been more frequently 
practised by the democrats than this,—~ 
when the people differ from us they 
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must be wholly disregarded. Why, 
then, is the aristocracy to be ex- 
tinguished? Because it will not give 
absolute power to Mr. O’Connell and 
his brethren. On the same reason the 
Ilouse of Peers and Church are to be 
demolished, the opulent classes are to 
lose power, and the Conservatives are 
to be exterminated. Oppose the peo- 
ple as much as you please along with 
the firm of democrats, and you do 
quite right; oppose it with the whole 
population at your back, and you must 
lose political being. 

This is the consequence: the House 
of Commons is so far perverted from 
its proper uses that it is incessantly 
employed in smiting leading insti- 
tutions, great orders of society, vast 
masses of the people, fundamental 
laws, and vital systems of regulation, 
from no earthly cause in reality than 
this,—they will not obey the men who 
command it, or are obstacles in their 
way to arbitrary power. Redress of 
grievances! No, no; it teaches us to 
expect instead “ a crisis,”—a combat 
between it and the King —a collision 
between it and the Peers—a stoppage 
of the supplies, until the Lords kneel 
at its feet to receive its fetters. Redress 
of grievances! No, no; fortunate we 
should think ourselves if it would not 
multiply them. Every moment we 
stand trembling and supplicating, lest 
it heap on us laws to destroy our pro- 
perty, and make us outcasts in right 
and privilege —lest it rob us of the 
altar at which we worship, and demo- 
lish the ancient and noble monarchy of 
England. 

We need not enlarge on the unani- 
mous discontent and exasperation,— 
the feelings manifested by the labouring 
classes in agriculture as well as ma- 
nufactures,—the strife between the 
branches of government,— the open 
call for a republic,—and the revolution 
which frowns in the horizon. But it is 
very necessary for us to say that this ter- 
ribie state of things has been produced 
by the mercenary struggles of the heads 
of parties for office ; that not a single 
seditious and revolutionary opinion is 
held by the people which has not keen 
put into their mouths by these heads ; 
and that the most guilty part of the 
latter avow their principal object is to 
make the House of Commons a tool in 
their own hands, and a savage tyranny 
to all other men. 

The ordinary 


operation of things 
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promises only the reverse of remedy ; 
it will not destroy or starve its own 
offspring. A new ministry dealing in 
the prescriptions of the old one will 
prove no physician. The hopes which 
rest on another election will, we fear, 
be blasted by the Corporation-law. 
Never was such an error committed as 
that which has filled this monarchy 
with petty republics. It is demonstra- 
ble that, ifa remedy cannot be found in 
and through the king, it is hopeless, 
because every thing else has been 
tried. 

Suppose all honourable and _patri- 
otic men should place the king at their 
head, and with him thus address the 
leaders of every party without dis- 
tinction. 

You shall no longer pervert your 
followers and country into your private 
estate; you shall no longer carry on 
your guilty trade by filling society 
with change, disaffection, convulsion, 
and peril. We will no more be the 
blind followers of your will—your de- 
graded instruments in redeeming your 
vicious pledges, defending your mis- 
taken changes, and courting the favour 
of the turbulent and rebellious. Our 
connexion with you as bondsmen, as 
partisans, is broken for ever. 

Our support shall be rigidly given 
on your character and measures alone. 
The candidates for office of all kinds 
must undergo thorough purification. If 
we tolerate two or three leaders in 
each body, the old hacks— the men 
who have whirled round the compass 
of principle, and advocated in office 
what they have opposed out of it— 
they whose avowed creed is expediency, 
must be banished for life. We care 
not whether the cabinet be held by the 
upright and consistent part of the 
Whigs or of the Conservatives ; but its 
members must be throughout men of 
unquestioned uprightness and consis- 
tency. So far as we have power, the 
other parts of both parties shall sit 
under the ban of hopeless exclusion. 

The cabinet shall lose its sovereignty ; 
it shall no longer form an absolute 
cabal, acting for its own profit. It 
must no more offer violence to the 
King’s judgment, interfere with the in- 
dependence of the Peers, and submit 
against conviction to the Commons in 
matters of unjust and dangerous 
change. Acting with the king for the 


people, it must be as ready to restrain 
the Commons from betrayal of trust 
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and abuse of power as to submit to 
their lawful control over its measures. 
Deaf to party and faction, it must re- 
gularly consult the well-principled 
portions of society, and yield obedience 
to that genuine public opinion which 
flows from the intelligent, independent, 
and virtuous of every class. 

While you all inveigh against an ex- 
clusive system, you follow one of the 
worst species. The only men in the 
empire who have placed their devotion 
to the constitution above question you 
exclude from every kind of ministry, 
because they have done so. All who 
make a determined stand against inno- 
vation are excluded from public trusts, 
as unfit to serve their country. The 
loyal and patriotic part of the people 
are, for their loyalty and patriotism, 
excluded from privilege and influence. 
Thus, constituted authorities, from the 
highest to the lowest, are made leaders 
of discontent and turbulence; a pre- 
mium is put on insubordination and 
disaffection. This system must be re- 
versed throughout. 

We will support no self-appointed 
ministers—none appointed by party— 
none who enter the cabinet through 
fraud or storm—none who are not 
freely chosen by the king. We will 
support those alone who will treat the 
constitution as invaluable, the balance 
of power as sacred, and the efforts to 
change the distribution of privilege, 
the relative weight of the great orders 
of society, and the nature of public in- 
stitutions, as ruinous. They must re- 
member that they act for the commu- 
nity, and what they do affects the pos- 
sessions of every man; consequently, 
that they are not to follow their own 
theories and speculations, but to con- 
sult at every step, as agents, the princi- 
pals who employ them. The science 
of government is as unalterable as any 
other; it knows nothing of party dog- 
ma; it is not to be recast and reversed 
by the clamour of one body of men or 
the brute force of another: those who 
make it an enemy will find it a de- 
stroyer. By it they must be governed. 

Ministers, to be supported by us, 
must make it a rule that party, unre- 
cognised as it is by the constitution, 
has no right to ask any thing at their 
hands; and that faction is to be dealt 
with as a public enemy. Disregarding 
the cravings of both, they must promptly 
attend to the well-founded complaints 
and suggestions of every class, body, 
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and individual, without favour or pre- 
judice. Free government is not a raw 
material to be manufactured, but a 
finished thing, to be used by all its 
subjects alike for benefit ; it is not an 
instrument to be employed by one part 
of them for the injury of another, but 
one for every part, to use for its own 
just good alone. All are to appear be- 
fore it in their proper character, — reli- 
gious men as religious men,—manufac- 
turing and commercial bodies in their 
trading capacity,—the individual in his 
true lawful calling; and in such cha- 
racter, but in no party-political one, 
all are to obtain redress of real griev- 
ance, and means of legitimate prospe- 
rity. 

Such ministers, standing on the prin- 
ciple that the government is sufficiently 
perfect in form, must do their utmost 
to give it perfection in practice. The 
town domination must be smitten ; 
the trading agitators must be put down ; 
the loyal and orderly must be abun- 
dantly protected. Every law, not po- 
litical, complained of by any part of 
the people, must be revised and cor- 
rected. Every new law condemned by 
public opinion must be modified or re- 
pealed. Above all, the causes of dis- 
content and disaffection amidst the la- 
bouring orders must be severely ex- 
amined. The savage, oppressive parts 
of the Poor-law, as hateful to rate- 
payers as to paupers, must be cut off. 
Church-reform must make the multi- 
plication of places of worship and 
pious ministers amidst the poor its first 
object. These orders must be told 
that not the least attention will be 
paid to their unjust political demands ; 
but that every thing possible shall be 
done for their protection, comfort, and 
happiness. 

If all honourable and patriotic men 
would so act, it would have its effects. 
The example set by the nobility and 
country gentlemen would be widely 
followed through society. A powerful 
independent body might be placed in 
the House of Commons to hold the 
scale between the candidates for office ; 
and the fruit would be nothing less 
than the creation ofa real legislature, 
and the substitution of a limited for an 
arbitrary executive. 

No impression can be made on the 
followers of party, if the heads be 
suffered to proceed in their present 
course. These heads in one party or 
another fabricate the opinion, invent 
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the change, and raise the commotion ; 
no sooner is one great source of con- 
vulsion removed than they produce 
another still worse. They will act as 
they do, so long as office is to be 
gained by appeals to the interests of 
party and faction — by courting the fa- 
vour of democratic violence, usurpa- 
tion, and monopoly; they will act as 
they do, so long as office is to be 
gained, not by qualification, but by 
power— by not the free suffrage of the 
king and people, but fraud, spoliation, 
the brute force of numbers, and battle. 
Strike them from the despotic throne 
they have erected; bring them under 
subjection to the constitution and 
laws ; and the followers will be easily 
reclaimed. 

We recommend tie consistent Whigs 
and Tories to look at their situation. 
They are equally excluded from office, 
and without influence with their no- 
minal heads; nothing is left them but 
submission to the pleasure of the latter. 
If they disregard every thing else, do 
they not need a change for self-pre- 
servation ? 

Formerly this country often suffered 
from mal-government, because the 
king’s ministers had no power to re- 
strain him; they were little better than 
the instruments of his will: now we 
have got into the opposite extreme ; he 
is little better than the instrument of 
their will. The old system left it 
something ; the new one threatens to 
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take all. Our unhappy state, how- 
ever, demonstrates that the true in- 
terests of the king and the people are 
indivisible,— that the royal authority, 
in its constitutional fulness, and vigor- 
ous decided exercise, enters into the 
essence of the people’s power to re- 
strain the government, and cannot fall 
without destroying the sovereignty of 
legitimate public opinion over consti- 
tuted authorities. A change we must 
have ; and if one be not made for 
good we shall speedily get a tremen- 
dous one for evil. This system of 
promising change of institution, and 
refusing to correct obnoxious law,— of 
altering the government in form, and 
preserving every thing vicious in prac- 
tice,—of charging on the constitution 
the guilt of administration,— of seduc- 
ing the people on the one hand, and 
coercing them on the other, into dis- 
content and disaffection, requires 
only a few moments more to involve 
all in ruin. In our judgment it will 
avail little to carry power from one 
knot of party heads to another. Enable 
the king to exclude all improper men 
from office, and to convince every can- 
didate for it that without the qualifica- 
tions of honour, integrity, pure creed, 
patriotism, and abhorrence of every 
thing factious, he can never succeed : 
let the king duly use the power, and 
we shall soon have whatever the best 
government can yield. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


“ HONOUR, LOVE, OBEDIENCE, TROOPS OF FRIENDS.” 


In authorship, whatever be the rank or 
talents of the writer, the assistance of 
a trading publisher is requisite. This 
is quite as indispensable as counsel at 
a trial in court, where an attempt ei- 
ther by plaintiff or defendant to plead 
his own cause is generally a wretched 
failure. A tradesman becomes an au- 
thor’s medi:m of communicating with 
the public as the counsel is betwixt 
the litigant and judge ; and the best 
book in the world without such aid 
will, of course, be lost like an unde- 
fended cause. From the commence- 
ment to the end, Sir Walter Scott was 
unfortunate in his publisher; and it 
might have been well had he suc- 
ceeded in breaking off the connexion 
altogether. There was in Constable, 


along with an open countenance and 
specious manners, a degree of craft, 
cunning, and selfish ambition, which 
proved at last his ruin. The truth 
was, that his real means were always 
slender ; nor had he any method of in- 
creasing his store, except by living on 
the talents and industry of others, and 
overreaching them in bargains. How 
to do this with sufficient address was 
his grand object. Accordingly, he 
smiled, bowed, and cajoled in the pre- 
sence of certain leading men, whose 
countenance and support he trusted 
would bear him through. But it hap- 
pened, from his being publisher of the 
Edinburgh Review, that Constable's 
chief supporters were among the Whig 
faction, who entertained of Scott a 
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very bitter jealousy, and were the more 
incensed against him exactly as his ac- 
quirements and reputation advanced. 


* * * a 


I doubt whether Marmion would have 
been so soon composed, or given to 
the world, had not the author wished 
to command a round sum of money, 
for the special purpose of assisting a 
friend who was then distressed. Strange 
to say, even this production was sent 
to press —I mean the printing had 
commenced—long before the work was 
finished, and before the author had 
clearly determined low the story should 
be wound up. But almost all his 
works were perfected in this manner. 
It seemed as ifhe delighted in that sti- 
mulus of necessity under which most 
writers would have infallibly broken 
down. Besides the excitement of being 
obliged to feed the press, there was, 
perhaps, a gratification of conscious 
talent in bringing his dramatis persone 
into such a predicament that it might 
seem wholly impossible to extricate 
them, and yet making his way through 
the confusion as if with the power of 
a magician. Doubtless, every ficti- 
tious story, in whatever stage it may 
be, is still plastic ; but those who have 
hypercriticised on the awkward ter- 
minations to some of his plots might, 
if they had known the attendant cir- 
cumstances, have rather wondered how 
any thing like a rational dénouement 
could be effected at all. 

Marmion, after printing had been 
commenced, advanced with great ra- 
pidity — most part being composed 
during the winter of 1808, amid the 
daily interruptions caused by his at- 
tendance at the Parliament House and 
convivial meetings ; among which might 
be reckoned the dinner and evening 
parties of the late witty and pleasant 
Duchess of Gordon, where he was oc- 
casionally, though with great reluc- 
tance, prevailed on to read aloud some 
portions of his new poem. But I 
think Scott had by this time adopted 
his favourite plan of early rising, by 
which he acquired a command of lei- 
sure unknown to others; and he had 
the advantage of excellent health, with 
a most exuberant flow of spirits. 

It is superfluous to observe that the 
effect of this poem on the public mind 
was almost magical. To a well-con- 
structed plot it added the charm ofa 
constant succession of most vivid and 
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highly finished pictures, to which none 
could refuse the praise of strength 
and originality. In short, it has the 
character of one of his best prose ro- 
mances worked up into verse,—the 
sort of composition in which, above all, 
he was most qualified to excel. Scott 
had now fully discovered his own 
strength. With a degree of patience 
and quietude which are seldom com- 
bined with much energy, he could get 
through an incredible extent of literary 
labour ; and he had secured very high 
reputation. Hence many new paths 
were opened for him. He could gain 
both fame and profit by mere editor- 
ship, by criticism, antiquarianism, bio- 
graphy, and history,—for it was ob- 
vious that whatever he chose to pro- 
duce in those various departments 
would be eagerly grasped at, and 
prove a source of emolument. At the 
suggestion of Constable, therefore, he 
carefully edited the works of Dryden, 
in 18 vols. octavo, which appeared 
not long afier the publication of Mar- 
mion. In this production he aimed, 
not without success, at rendering the 
memoirs of Dryden a history of English 
literature and taste during the period of 
that poet’s life ; and the annotations on 
his works include numberless remarks 
and illustrations which could not be 
incorporated in the biography. The 
command which he possessed over the 
world of old books, the good use he 
had rapidly made of his accumulating 
stores, and the extent ofhis researches, 
now became apparent. To most peo- 
ple the wading through such a mass of 
materials as the works of Dryden pre- 
sent, and enriching the pages with cri- 
ticism and memoranda, would have 
supplied labour for years; but to 
Scott, at this period of life, it was only 
a pleasant diversion from employments 
which required more concentrated ap- 
plication of his faculties. 

As I have said, Sir Walter Scott had 
no great reason to be partial to the 
house of Constable as a publisher; 
and afier he had edited, along with the 
late Mr. Arthur Clifford, a collection 
of Sir Ralph Sadler’s state papers, in 
two large quartos, and the Somers’ 
Tracts, in six ponderous volumes, he 
readily listened to plans of the late 
Mr. John Ballantyne for establishing a 
new bookselling company at Edin- 
burgh, on principles which afforded 
better prospects to authors than had 
yet existed in North Britain. The 
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Kelso press of Mr. James Ballan- 
tyne had been already moved to the 
metropolis, and was flourishing, though 
not without such aid from: Scott as 
rendered him virtually a partner, and 
led indirectly and ultimately to those 
bill transactions with Constable which 
proved so destructive. 

Under the high auspices of Scott, it 
proved an easy matter, privately, and 
with the aid of a few friends, to organ- 
ise the scheme of the new bookselling 
company, with which several literary 
men were connected as partisans and 
quasi shareholders. After its establish- 
ment, the author of Marmion, greatly 
to the annoyance of Mr. Constable, 
almost wholly withdrew himself from 
the dingy premises of the High Street, 
and directed his steps to the cheerful 
and handsome drawing-room of Mr. 
John Ballantyne, in the new town, 
where there was good store of his fa- 
vourite black-letter volumes, and which 
formed a convenient resting-place in 
his daily journeys to and from the 
Parliament House. 

In order to do something effectual 
for the new firm of Ballantyne and 
Co., Scott rapidly completed the Lady 
of the Lake, to which production, as 
he has himself explained, he was led 
by the deep impressions which the 
beautiful scenery of the Perthshire 
highlands had left on his remembrance. 
Indeed, so vivid were his conceptions 
of inanimate nature, that I believe every 
one of his novels as well as poems 
took its rise partly in this way. Even 
when he laid the scene in a foreign 
country which he had never visited, 
he would draw in his “ mind’s eye” 
the portrait of mountains, woods, trees, 
houses, and gardens which he had 
actually beheld. The following passage 
from his brief autobiography is emi- 
nently characteristic : — 

* T took uncommon pains to verify 
the accuracy of the docal circumstances 
of this story. I recollect, in particular, 
that, to ascertain whether I was telling 
a probable tale, I went into Perthshire 
to see whether King James could ac- 
tually have ridden from the banks of 
Loch Vennachar to Stirling Castle 
within the time supposed in the poem, 
and had the pleasure to satisfy myself 
that it was quite possible.” 

If the period of his residence at 
Lasswade was the happiest of his life, I 
believe that of the composition of the 
Tady of the Lake was incomparably 
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the best era in the annals of his mind 


as to poetical power. He then ruled 
as if with the full sway of a magician 
over a literary world which one might 
almost say he had created,—for he had 
made people judges of poetry who 
never even dreamed of it before, and 
inspired those with a love of books 
who heretofore were amply contented 
with a weekly newspaper. His health 
and spirits continued unbroken, and 
seemingly unconquerable. Like the 
once-renowned Lopez de Vega (to 
whom in other respects he has occa- 
sionally been compared), he had now 
formed the regular habit of composing 
all his works early in the morning, and 
before breakfast; in regard to which 
he used to say that he owed much to 
the “ exemplary character and admo- 
nitions of his friend Wallace,” a little 
wiry-haired and_ ill-favoured terrier, 
who was at this time his constant com- 
panion and prime favourite. I believe 
the adoption of such active habits is a 
sort of criterion by which it may be 
judged who is or is not fitted to succeed 
in the world. Instead of being a 
means to prolong life, it seems to me 
only a proof of health and spirits. No 
one will rise very early who does not 
feel a disposition to work or exercise, 
which renders much rest unnecessary. 

The copyright of the Lady of the 
Lake was purchased by Messrs. Bal- 
lantyne and Co. for four thousand 
pounds; though whether the amount 
was handed over in cash to the au- 
thor, by the house in which he was 
himself virtually a pertner, or car- 
ried to his credit, is uncertain. The 
circulation of this poem, however, 
was so extraordinary, so completely 
unprecedented, that it must have been 
a most profitable speculation to all 
parties. Of Marmion, according to 
Sir Walter Scott’s own account, the 
sale in sixteen years was thirty-six 
thousand copies, which, allowing am- 
ply for the expense of paper, printing, 
and advertising, must obviously have 
been a source of great profit to Mr. 
Constable, as proprietor, and well jus- 
tified his payment of one thousand 
pounds in hard cash for the copyright. 
It is probable that the Lady of the 
Lake, during the first three years after 
her appearance, and before the house 
of John Ballantyne and Co. began to 
totter, circulated and sold to three 
times the amount of the sale of Mar- 
mion within an equal period. What- 
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ever fame he had formerly gained as a 
poet was quite outshone by this pro- 


duction. Amongst other proofs of the 
interest it excited may be mentioned 
the multitudes of visitors of all ranks, 
classes, and denominations, even from 
the most distant regions of the world, 
who flocked to the hitherto neglected 
and rarely trodden district of “* Loch 
Katrine,” for the sole purpose of be- 
holding the actual scenes which were 
so vividly described by the “ Minstrel.” 
Till then the village of Callander (near 
Loch Katrine) had been so little fre- 
quented, that the descriptions of miser- 
able inns, bad roads, and every species 
of discomfort which have been often 
drawn from imagination, might there, 
or in its neighbourhood, be found re- 
alised. The principles of the clan 
Maclarty (see Mrs. Hamilton’s Cotta- 
gers of Glenburnie) were developed in 
their fullest perfection. Nor were 
changes for the better easily to be 
effected in a district where nothing 
goes on so smoothly as the consump- 
tion of whisky. By degrees, however, 
the road from Callander to Loch Ka- 
trine was improved, and at the barba- 
rous (though large) inn, where, in the 
midst of forests full of game and lakes 
teeming with fish, it was scarce pos- 
sible to obtain even the materials for 
breakfast, there arrived daily a suc- 
cession of brilliant equipages, so that 
one could contemplate the beau monde 
quite as well at the remote village of 
Callander as at Brighton, Bath, or 
Cheltenham. 

Not long after the publication of the 
Lady of the Lake, Scott, who had all 
his life a partiality for landscape gar- 
dening, and a wish to possess some 
landed property in his own right, came, 
during his rambles along the banks of 
the Tweed, to a spot which was then 
for sale, and of which the purchase- 
money was but a small sum. It was 
a miserable and neglected farm, of no 
great extent; but having this advan- 
tage, that, the adjoining country being 
wild, and free from inclosures, he 
might wander a long way before being 
reminded by any fence or cultivated 
tield that he had gone beyond the 
bounds of his own (intended) domain. 
The ouly house was a half-ruinous 
cottage, rendered more gloomy of as- 

ct by a row of scathed and stunted 
Scotch firs—the most unpoetic and un- 
picturesque oftrees. The only redeem- 
ing traits in the landscape were the 
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meanderings of the bright and bold 
Tweed, and the diversity of hill and 
dale so well suited for ornamental 
planting. 

At one of his first visits to Abbots- 
ford (at that time known by the rather 
unprepossessing name of “ Clarty 
Holes”) Scott was accompanied by a 
sagacious friend, who noticed the ex- 
treme sterility of the soil, which would 
yield no returns by cropping. 

** Cropping, indeed!” he answered ; 
* you take it for granted, then, that I 
came here with the intention of grow- 
ing rich as a gentleman farmer. No, 
truly; I leave the scientific manufacture 
of rich compost to Dr. Coventry and 
Lord Meadowbank. But the main 
question is, what sort of crops you wish 
to raise. I should in the first place think 
of rearing plenty of wood for ornament 
and shelter, and we must live as the 
knights did in the olden time, only 
without so much fighting. Depend 
on it we shall grow enough of oats 
and wheat to feed ourselves and 
horses. Fish and game we shall have 
in abundance; and if sheep and kine 
should be wanting, which is not likely, 
we must make a raid into Traquair, 
and drive away from your rich pas- 
tures as much of the stock as we think 
needful. But, in sober earnest, this 
farm-cottage might do very well to 
live in. It is at all events the begin- 
ning of a mansion; and [| could get 
help in that department from William 
Stewart Rose. Though not yet pos- 
sessed of Aladdin’s lamp, we could 
very soon run up a “ hurricane house,” 
affording quite as much accommoda- 
tion as we ourselves require, besides 
two or three pigeon-holes for friends to 
sleep in when they come to visit us. 
Here, if I should ever become rich, is 
the spot whereon I would build my 
castle. In that level ground to the 
left I would have my garden, and 
there should be a sweeping carriage- 
drive down the slope, opening from 
that cart-road on the hill-side. The 
ground is poor, you say; but it is very 
good for the growth of wood. I 
would plant a large proportion of 
mountain-ash, Scotch fir, and larch, 
for the sake of their rapid growth, near 
the castle; but on the hills [ would 
prefer oak, birch, hazel, and other trees, 
of which the bark is suitable for the 
tanner ; so that every fifteen or twenty 
years, those who come after me might 
have a profitable fall of copse-wood.” 
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In this manner he ran on, delighting 
his imagination with ideas which were 
afterwards amply and accurately re- 
alised. The purchase was completed 
for about five thousand pounds, I be- 
lieve, and afforded far more satisfac- 
tion to Scott than any acquisition he 
had before made. 1 remember well 
the first sketch of ornamental improve- 
ments at Abbotsford in his own hand 
—a rare specimen, for he was no 
draughtsmen. It was only a design 
for a kind of rustic piazza, the sup- 
porters being of trees with the bark on, 
and intended as a front to the original 
old cottage, after it had been stretched, 
as he termed it, into some additional 
rooms, and rendered merely habitable 
for the family. The comparison of 
Abbotsford House as it now exists to a 
** romance in stone and lime” is very 
good,—for there are many points of 
analogy. He found only a mere rem- 
nant of old materials to work upon, in 
which respect the cottage might fan- 
tastically be likened to the fragment of 
an old ballad or popular tradition, and 
all around was a dreary waste, which 
his taste and imagination gradually 
adorned and brightened. Moreover, 
having no fixed plan at the outset, he 
proceeded exactly as in his written 
compositions, falling into seemingly 
inextricable perplexities and incon- 
gruities, out of which his genius at 
last produced an interesting, and even 
magnificent, whole. 

About this period his health and 
Spirits were so good that he was ready 
for almost any undertaking in litera- 
ture, and I believe fulfilled many 
tasks which have not been included in 
his acknowledged works. I might in- 
stance the historical part of the Edin- 
burgh Annual Register, at least one 
year of which was entirely supplied 
by him. He owned to me that this 
was a most irksome trial of patience, 
and complained of the “ heavy pages” 
—meaning the extent of writing re- 
quired to fill double columns,—though 
this was, in truth, nothing compared to 
the labours which he cheerfully under- 
went in latter years, until his strength 
became utterly exhausted. In the 
belles lettres department of this Regis- 
ter appeared, under the title “* Inferno 
of Altesidora,” his first anonymous 
jeu esprit, which formed a sort of re- 
hearsal of the amusing mystification so 
long kept up with regard to the Wa- 
verley novels. The devils of the “ In- 
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ferno” play at battledore, and take 
books for shuttlecocks, which fly 
about in fragments, some of which are 
collected, and exhibit imitations of the 
best living poets of the day. Of the 
Author of Marmion, it might be said 
( Hibernice), “ none but himself couid 
be his parallel,”—for at one glance his 
friends perceived the extreme improba- 
bility that any one else could have 
written the stanzas entitled the “ Vision 
(afterwards the “ Brida!) of Triermain.” 
However, he of course stoutly dis- 
owned them, and seemed greatly 
amused by the conjectures that were 
started as to who really was the author. 
According to his own opinion, the ar- 
ticle must have been contributed either 
by his facetious publisher, John Bal- 
lantyne, who wrote as well as criti- 
cised, or by Mr. Terry, the actor; 
while these gentlemen declared their 
inability to write any thing half so 
good; but, knowing Scott’s wish to 
remain incognito, said it was most pro- 
bably the work of Mr. Marriott, or 
Mr. William Erskine. 

His next poem was the Vision of 
Don Roderick, which appeared in 
June, 1811, and on which he bestowed 
more than usual pains. The profits 
went entirely to some charitable and 
public purpose, which I have forgot- 
ten. But I remember, as well as bad 
it been yesterday, meeting Scott at the 
house of John Ballantyne and Co. in 
the month of May that year, when lhe 
proposed that [ should walk home 
with him to dinner, and act the part of 
his “ old woman,” as he intended to 
read aloud the beginning of a “ new 
ditty” which he had on the anvil, and 
I “ must tell him, éruly, whether it 
sounded like sense or nonsense.” For 
my opinion it is .not likely that he 
could care much; but I happened to 
be then in bad health, and his object 
was to afford diversion and encourage- 
ment to an invalid. He was always 
ready to share his own high spirits, his 
stores of information, his books, and his 
purse, with those who required assist- 
ance, of which last I have sometimes 
been an accidental witness, in instances 
where his princely generosity never 
came to the knowledge of any fourth 
party,— for on such occasions he ear- 
nestly shunned observation or noto- 
tiety. 

Scott had just returned from Ashe- 
stiel, and brought with him, as usual, a 
renewed stock of health and spirits, be- 
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ing much delighted with the improve- 
ments commenced at his new territory 
of Abbotsford. Especially, too, he re- 
joiced at the immediate acquisition of 
some black-letter books obtained for 
him by Mr. Ballantyne, of which one 
was the editio princeps of Lady Juliana 
Berners on the noble art of Hunting, 
and others were on witchcraft. These 
he carried home with him, stuffing 
some of the volumes into his pockets, 
which he wore of a large size on pur- 
pose for books, and holding up the 
others, as if triumphantly, in his left 
hand, as we moved along. I wished 
to go home to dress. ‘“ If you will go 
home,” said he, “ be it so; though we 
had much better steer at once for 
Castle Street, where dinner waits —an 
object of some consideration to one 
who breakfasts before nine in the 
morning. As for dressing, when we 
are quite alone, it is out of the ques- 
tion; life is not long enough for such 
fiddle-faddle. Suppose we took a 
coach, drove down to Holyrood, and 
got the loan of Darnley’s boots for the 
occasion: perhaps this might render 
you more welcome, if possible, in Mrs. 
Scott's estimation; but, be assured, 
the silk stockings are of no consequence, 
—so come along.” 

I produced a great roll of paper 
scribbled over with a plan for a narra- 
tive poem, having modestly and wisely 
chosen Robert Bruce for my hero; and 
this he had the condescension to peruse 
in the library before dinner, observing 
that it shewed a great deal of fancy. 
Fantastic enough it certainly was, in 
all conscience. However, he strenu- 
ously (perhaps ironically) advised its 
completion, on condition that I should 
not care a rush what people would 
think of the verses, but work for the 
sole pleasure of working. 

“ An author,” added he, “ never can 
be properly abstracted from outward 
life, or absorbed in his subject, if he 
racks his brains with notions what peo- 
ple will say of him; and on this ab- 
straction depends the great pleasure of 
writing. Rely on it, a great share of 
the ill health and low spirits which exist 
in the world is neither more nor less 
than one inevitable consequence of 
having nothing to do. Labour is ab- 
solutely the charter by which we hold 
existence ; and, be it in picking straws 
or legislating for empires, we must all 
work ordie of ennui. Look at the rich 
and powerful, who never once thought 
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of composing even an ode or sonnet, 
nor could achieve such an exploit if 
their lives depended on it,—they toil 
as hard at fishing, shooting, and fox- 
hunting as any of their own labourers 
in breaking stones or trenching the 
ground ; and they must do this, as the 
indispensable means to obtain sound 
sleep, and avoid blue devils. Now, in 
this intended poem you have, I assure 
you, a great advantage over me. I[ 
have tried, with very indifferent suc- 
cess, to make out a ground-plan and 
elevation for a house at Abbotsford, 
but never could in my life prepare the 
plot of a story before hand. One page 
—or, I should say, one line—suggests 
another; and on coming to a stand- 
still, as it oceasionally happens—for 
we are all liable to ebbs and flows —I 
very coolly lay it aside, and take to 
something else, till with the next 
change of the moon there begins a new 
tide of thought.” 

This day we had no company at din- 
ner, except Mr. Macdonald Buchanan 
and Mr. Weber. The former was, I 
think, scarcely tinged by literature : 
he was a colleague of Scott’s, as clerk 
of session, and in no way remarkable, 
except for his good-humoured, placid 
countenance, and pleasant conviviality. 
The immense importance which, at that 
period, I attached to any question of 
literature or criticism, contrasted with 
Mr. Buchanan’s perfect indifference on 
the same points, seemed to afford Scott 
considerable amusement. By some 
chance our conversation turned, during 
dinner, on the poets and poetesses of 
the Della Cruscan school, with whose 
absurdities and affectation he was ex- 
ceedingly diverted. At the pedantic 
style of Miss Seward’s letters he 
laughed so heartily, that Mrs. Scott, 
in a playful tone of reproach, put him 
in mind of the very kind reception 
they had met with from the poetess at 
Litchfield, and the beautiful epitaph 
he had written on her. 

“ Yes, indeed,” answered he, “ I 
remember all this, and a great deal 
more. The good lady, who is now at 
rest, did me the unmerited honour to 
appoint me her literary executor, and 
I wrote a passable introduction, extoll- 
ing her works, her beauty, amiability, 
and so forth; nor would I for a mo- 
ment laugh, if I thought there was any 
chance that she could hear me, or be 
vexed about it. But the style of her 
prose letters, and even her daily con- 
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versation, was so extravagantly stilted, 
that nothing can be conceived more 
ludicrous, unless it were the style of 
my own letters, which I felt in duty 
bound to send in reply. Of course, 
I tried as well as I could to respond 
in similar language, though haud pas- 
sibus equis ; and my productions were 
such unparalleled specimens of rigma- 
role, that it is well they also have not 
come to light.” 

Mr. Weber alluded to Sir Brooke 
Boothby, who then resided at Edin- 
burgh, as a member of the Della 
Cruscan college. 

“ No, no, mein werther herr,” an- 
swered Scott; “do not include Sir 
Brooke among them. What he has 
published, in the poetical department, 
is of a very different character, distin- 
guished rather by simplicity and good 
taste. Had not Sir Brooke, in his 
younger years, been too much of a 
fine gentleman to give himself much 
trouble about book-making, he might 
probably have risen to considerable 
eminence as an author. By the by, 
he has given us some fragments for the 
Annual Register, which, though trifles, 
are such as no ordinary man could 
have written.” 

Scott was in the best spirits, and 
inclined to speak on subjects only 
which produced merriment; in which 
his good-natured friend Buchanan was 
always ready to join, though he, per- 
haps, did not comprehend much of the 
literary matters under discussion. 
During dinner, there was an ample 
fund for conversation afforded by the 
numberless applications which were 
made by aspirants, from all quarters, 
for opinions of their works, and assist- 
ance in their efforts to ascend Par- 
nassus. He was diverted alike by the 
overweening confidence which most of 
them betrayed, and the horrors of de- 
spondency to which others were sub- 
jected on discovering that, after all 
their labours, they absolutely could not 
write verses even to satisfy themselves, 
far less others. 

“And yet these melancholy, de- 
sponding gentlemen,” said he, “ still 
whine, and daudle, and hanker after 
the Muse, as they call her, and still 
cling to some lingering hope that I 
can help them. Only this morning 
I had a letter from a youth, who most 
certainly will commit suicide, or (which 
is more probable) find his way into a 
madhouse, unless John Ballantyne con- 
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sents to throw away money in printing 
his verses ; and though this might sa- 
tisfy him for a time, yet afterwards he 
would grow worse. In truth, J could 
never rightly understand how this idle 
trade of rhyming comes to be such a 
cause of excitement among its votaries. 
Surely it is a kind of disease requiring 
medical treatment—-something more 
formidable than the ordinary cacoéthes 
scribendi ; and the poetic malady ought 
to be included in the next edition of 
Buchan’s domestic manual.” 

I remember well how correct Scott’s 
impressions were of such beginners in 
the literary world, as had not then ac- 
quired any fixed character. Of Lord 
Byron he had from the first a favour- 
able impression ; therefore, by no means 
agreed with the critic of the Hours of 
Idleness in the Edinburgh Review. The 
attack on himself, in Lord Byron’s satire, 
which was now published, he treated, 
as he did all such attacks, with the 
most perfect good humour, seeming 
unaffectedly amused by it. Of this 
volume, at its appearance, he observed, 
“ There cannot be a doubt that Lord 
Byron has considerable power ; how he 
may use it, or whether he will write any 
more, it is impossible to guess. Facit 
indignatio versus, but spleen and gall 
are disastrous materials to work with 
for any length of time.” Of Words- 
worth he always spoke favourably, in- 
sisting that he was a true poet, but pre- 
dicting that it would be long ere his 
works obtained the praise which they 
merited from the public. 

“There is nothing,” he observed, 
‘¢ which seems to please readers now- 
a-days so well as a narrative; but they 
will not be contented with the kind 
of story which Wordsworth would tell 
them. They must have characters of 
all descriptions in the same plot, after 
the dramatic fashion; and, moreover, 
they insist on a great share of love and 
murder, cutting and slashing, mystifi- 
cation and suspense. In that respect 
I am very fortunate, never knowing 
how I am to get to the end of my tale ; 
so it is, therefore, no wonder if my 
readers afterwards partake of the same 
perplexity. This reminds me, though 


it is apropos des bottes, of what hap- 
pened with Coleridge one evening after 
he had taken a double dose of opium. 
He had, as usual, talked a long time, 
and, on coming to a full stop, asked 
one of his admirers whether he had 
made himself understood. 
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said the other; ‘I comprehend you in 


the clearest manner.’ ‘ Then you 
must be a far deeper philosopher than 
lam,’ said the poet, ‘ for I have not 
myself understood one sentence that I 
have uttered for the last half hour.’ ” 

Of Maturin, who was then struggling 
with worldly difficulties, Scott always 
expressed a favourable, though qualified 
opinion ; and that he considered him 
deserving of encouragement, was amply 
proved by the pecuniary aid which he 
most kindly rendered. 

* It is too true,” he observed, “ that 
common sense is a wofully uncommon 
quality among poets; yet it would be 
a vile heresy to maintain that this must 
be, or ought to be, the case. In Ma- 
turin’s writings there is always great 
power, so that it becomes the more 
ps when, with this advantage, 
ne fails of producing the desired effect. 
Far less energy than is displayed in 
Montorio, if possessed by a more dis- 
creet and experienced workman, would 
have made a better book. I have been 
trying to drill him as well as I can, and 
hope he will improve.” 

It is, perhaps, worth noticing, that if 
Scott for his amusement borrowed a 
second-rate novel, or other work of 
imagination (for he found leisure to 
read in those days), he never failed to 
discover the merits, if it had any ; and 
generally returned the volumes with a 
note of thanks, followed up by sug- 
gestions what might have been made 
of the story with better management. 
Of this I remember two instances. One 
regarded a novel in three volumes en- 
titled Forman, to the best of my re- 
collection very stupid ; but he read it 
quite through, and perceived that the 
materials had capability. Another was 
Sarsfield, which he thought an original 
and lively sketch, but so disfigured by 
instances of bad taste, that it was a pity 
some one did not write it over again. 

After dinner, when Mrs. Scott, whom 
he usually styled “ mamma,” had re- 
tired, and a bottle of “* Marmion” * 
was placed on the table, he went to 
the library and brought the manuscript 
containing nearly half the poem of 
Don Roderick ; which portion, not- 
withstanding the difficulties of the 
Spenserian stanza, had been composed 
in about a week. Never did any author 
read his own productions with less 
effect than Scott. Ile seemed actually 
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to proceed on the principle of trying, 
by his monotonous tone, whether there 
was any thing essentially good in the 
verses, which would excite interest 
without any emphasis of delivery. Of 
course, his present audience were de- 
cided in their approbation ; but I was 
especially rejoiced, because Don Ro- 
derick was in a new style, and would 
establish his fame in defiance of those 
cavillers who had asserted that he could 
not write otherwise than in the shape 
ofa ballad, or without a tale of mystery 
to lead him on. 

** As to the fame to be derived from 
it,” said he, “ I care very little; the 
best result would be the realisation of 
some hard cash for the poor people 
who are to be benefited by the sale. 
I suspect, however, that the Don will 
not be over-popular; but I have de- 
rived amusement from writing this 
ditty, merely because it is in a kind 
of measure that I had not tried before, 
and it was pleasant to find the Spen- 
serian stanza much more easy of ex- 
ecution than I had anticipated.” 

His dinner-hour being so early as 
half-past four, there was ample time 
for conversation, and for a few minutes 
I remember it turned on ghosts and 
apparitions. 

“ The most awkward circumstance 
about well-authenticated hobgoblins,” 
said he, “ is that they so often come 
and disappear without any intelligible 
object or purpose, — to frighten 
people, which, with all due deference, 
seems rather foolish. Very many per- 
sons have either seen a ghost, or some- 
thing like one, and Iam myself among 
the number ; but my story is not a jot 
better than the others I have heard, 
which were for the most part extremely 
inept. The good stories are sadly de- 
void of evidence; the stupid ones only 
are authentic. 

“There is a particular turning of 
the high road through the forest near 
Ashestiel, at a place which affords no 
possible means of concealment; the 
grass is smooth, and always eaten bare 
by the sheep ; there is no heather, nor 
underwood, nor cavern, in which any 
mortal being could conceal himself. 
Towards this very spot I was advancing 
one evening — please to observe it was 
before diuner, and not long after sunset, 
so that I ran no risk either of seeing 

double, or wanting sufficient light for 
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my observations. Before me, at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, 
there stood a human figure, sharply 
enough defined by the twilight. I ad- 
vanced ; it stalked about with a long 
staff in its hand, held like a wand of 
office, but only went to and fro, keep- 
ing at the same corner, till, as I came 
within a few yards, my friend all in 
an instant vanished. I was so struck 
with his eccentric conduct, that, al- 
though Mrs. Scott was then in delicate 
health, and I was anxious to get home 
to a late dinner, I could not help stop- 
ping to examine the ground all about 
—but in vain; he had either dissolved 
into air, or sunk into the earth, where 
1 well knew there was no coal-pit to 
receive him. Had he lain down on 
the green sward, the colour of his 
drapery, which was dusky brown, 
would have betrayed him at once—so 
that there was no practicable solution 
of the mystery. I rode on, and had 
not advanced above fifty yards, when, 
on looking back, my friend was there 
again, and even more clearly visible 
than before. Now, said I to my- 
self, I must certainly have you! so 
wheeled about and spurred Finella ; 
but the result was as before,—he va- 
nished instantaneously. I must can- 
didly confess that I had now got enough 
of the phantasmagoria ; and whether it 
were from the love of home, or a parti- 
cipation in my dislike of this very 
stupid ghost — no matter—Finella did 
her best to run away, and would by no 
means agree to any further process of 
investigation. I will not deny that I 
felt somewhat uncomfortable, and half 
inclined to think that this apparition 
was a warning of evil to come, or indi- 
cation of misfortune that had already 
occurred. So strong was this impres- 
sion, that I almost feared to ask for 
Mrs. Scott when I arrived at Ashestiel ; 
but, as Dr. Johnson said on a similar 
occasion, ‘ nothing ever came of it.’ 
My family were all as usual; but I 
did not soon forget the circumstance, 
because neither the state of the atmos- 
phere nor outline of the scenery allowed 
of explanation by reference to any of 
those natural phenomena producing ap- 
paritions, which, however remarkable, 
are familiar, not only to James Hogg, 
as a poet, but to almost every shepherd 
in a mountainous district.” 

Mr. Weber, who acted as amanuen- 
sis, and made extracts for the printers, 
had retired to his desk directly after 
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dinner; and at the conclusion of the 
bottle of Marmion (which, however, 
was a magnum), our host inquired of 
Mr. Buchanan if he would have more 
wine: which was declined, on the plea 
of being obliged to adopt an abste- 
mious regimen to avoid gout. Coffee 
was ready above stairs, where we found 
Mrs. Scott and the young people; also 
a lady, then employed as a teacher in 
the family, who played some Scotch 
airs on the harp, to which the poet 
seemed to listen with great pleasure, 
and expressed his hopes “ that she 
found Sophia a good pupil.” At eight 
o’clock, the hour when people gene- 
rally sit down to dinner in London, 
the Author of Marmion had finished 
dinner, coffee, and chasse, and was 
again seated at his desk, proceeding 
with Don Roderick. He had advised 
me to remain above stairs, and pass 
the time with music, pictures, books, 
and conversation, till the supper-hour 
of ten; but, having a previous engage- 
ment, I took my leave soon after, and, 
by permission, rapped en passant at 
the library-door, to get an old book 
which he had promised. I found him 
writing, as busily as possible. 

“* Look here,” said he; “I have 
just begun to copy over the rhymes 
that you heard to-day, and applauded 
so much. With all deference to your 
judgment there are a thousand faults, 
which I must try to mend ; and mended 
they shall be — or, at least, exchanged 
for others. To morrow morning, be- 
fore Parliament House time, | shall 
have eight or ten more stanzas com- 
plete; and so will soon arrive at the 
extent of my tether. Return to supper, 
if you can; only don’t be late, as you 
perceive we keep early hours, aud 
Wallace will not suffer me to rest after 
six in the morning. Come, good dog, 
and help the poet !” 

At this hint, Wallace seated himself 
upright on a chair next his master, 
who offered him a newspaper, which 
he directly seized, looking very wise, 
and holding it firmly and contentedly 
in his mouth. Scott looked at him 
with great satisfaction, for he was ex- 
cessively fond of dogs. ‘“ Very well,” 
said he ; “ now we shall get on.” And 
so I left them abruptly, knowing that 
my “absence would be the best com- 
pany.” On this principle, I was al- 
lowed to form an exception on Sundays 
and Mondays; when he was always 
much engaged, and when the stout 
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coachman attended the door, and in a 
gruff voice declared to all visitors that 
his master was not at home. “ If I 
am ever so busy,” said he, “I don’t 
mind you; because you make no 
botheration, and seldom stay long.” 

There are many of his employments 
up to this date (1811) which I have 
left unnoticed. He edited and partly 
wrote so many volumes (not to speak 
of contributions to periodicals), that I 
doubt if a correct list has ever been 
made out. Of those usually noted, 
there were the Somers’ Tracts, in six 
vols. quarto, edited for Constable ; 
Northern Antiquities, made up, in 
partnership with Weber and R. Ja- 
mieson, for Jolin Ballantyne and Co., 
though not published till long after ; 
and a book, in two volumes, respect- 
ing the character and habits of King 
James I., of which I am so stupid as 
to forget the title: but its contents 
were afterwards superseded by the 
lively portraiture of this eccentric mo- 
narch in the Fortunes of Nigel. The 
life and works of Swift also partly 
occupied his attention, though the 
book did not appear till 1814. It was 
edited for Constable, who, for some 
time, complained bitterly that Scott 
had neglected him; having “made a 
contract for a new edition of Swift, 
and, instead of fulfilling it, employed 
himself in writing poems for other 
people.” 

Don Roderick, which proved very 
unpopular, was finished in May, and 
published in June; but at this period 
misfortunes occurred, which affected 
his mind deeply. I allude to the al- 
most simultaneous death of Lord Mel- 
ville and President Blair, two friends, 
whom, next to the Earl of Dalkeith, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and Lord 
Somerville, he most loved and re- 
spected. The sudden loss of these 
two eminent men caused a great sensa- 
tion in Scotland. I well remember 
being at an anniversary dinner-party 
with Lord Melville and Mr. Scott, 
only a few months before his lordship’s 
death ; and never, certainly, was there 
spent a more jovial and happy evening. 
Lord Melville was then retired from 
public life; his enemies had endea- 
voured to fix a stigma on his character 
as a public office-bearer, but their at- 
tempts were defeated, and he retained 
the mens sibi conscia recti, together 
with all that vivacity of spirit which 
animated his former exertions. He 
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was not in good health, being liable 
to some disorder in the circulation of 
the blood ; on which account, his phy- 
sicians advised that he should not ride 
on horseback, nor indulge in the plea- 
sures of the table, nor even write and 
read without great caution : to all which 
he answered, that “caution in regard 
to his health he never had adopted, 
and never could adopt. The vessel,” 
said he, “ must go as usual to the well 
till it breaks. I shall ride, walk, eat, 
drink, and work, as formerly, till the 
thread snaps; and whether this will 
happen soon or late, God only knows, 
but caution would be of little service.” 
Certainly on that evening, whatever 
was his state of health, he did not 
trouble himself with any medical rules. 
He joined, though moderately, in a 
bowl of punch, after his usual portion 
of wine had been finished ; also joined 
heartily in the chorus of every song, 
sat to a very late hour, and looked 
like one who might live for at least 
other twenty years. His death was 
very sudden, owing, I believe, to some 
organic disease of the heart, which no 
medical advice nor treatment could 
alleviate. 
Ea * oh * 

In 1811, also, after the brief expe- 
rience of about eighteen months, it 
appeared that the house of John Bal- 
lantyne and Co. was not likely to prove 
a lucrative establishment. With the 
sole exception of the Author of Mar- 
mion, Constable had secured, and con- 
trived to keep, the assistance of every 
literary character of high repute in 
Scotland. Besides, the Edinburgh Re- 
view was then in its glory; and so great 
was the admiration bestowed on this 
quarterly pamphlet, that its proprietor 
was on that account alone looked upon 
as the facile princeps of Edinburgh 
publishers. In the old-book depart- 
ment, too, he sold more volumes in a 
month than his opponent could get rid 
of in a year. In short, one shop was 
like a fashionable west-end lounge, and 
the other like an old-established and 
opulent warehouse in the city. But 
the genius of John Ballantyne was not 
easily defeated. Though always an 
invalid, he had the art of invariably 
keeping up buoyant spirits; put the 
best face on every thing; would talk 
as boldly as if he had fifty thousand 
pounds at command, when he was 
perhaps at a loss how to retire a bill 
of only fifty ; kept his blood-horses, 
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and rode out every.day on Leith sands, 
returning to a late dinner and bottle of 
old port: which habits, he said, were 
not only agreeable in themselves, but 
absolutely requisite, according to the 
advice of his physicians, for the reco- 
very of his health. Then over a glass 
of wine he would, with the animation 
of a boy of fifteen, draw such castles 
in the air, founded on literary and 
bookselling speculations, that, if only 
one tower of a single edifice could 
have been realised, he would certainly 
have proved himself the first publisher 
in the world. Scott was greatly amused 
with these eccentricities in the book- 
seller, for whom he had a sincere and 
lasting regard ; but looked rather grave 
when, on an inspection of the balance- 
sheet, it appeared, that although bril- 
liant prospects shone at a distance, yet 
the expenditure of the house hitherto 
exceeded its income. 

This year, the Author of Marmion 
expressed more than usual gladness 
when the summer-session closed, and 
he could escape to his country-resi- 
dence of Ashestiel ; where he had now 
the additional amusement of riding 
across every day to see how the im- 
provements advanced at Abbotsford. 
This occupied a great share of his at- 
tention, and I do not know that he 
engaged much in original composition, 
though every autumn (his favourite 
season in the country) generally sug- 
gested some new plot. But he had so 
much of editorship, antiquarianism, 
and bibliography, always on hand, that 
his time was amply employed. In the 
spring of 1812, he removed with his 
family from Ashestiel to Abbotsford. 

Of all pursuits on earth from which 
one can derive pecuniary advantage, 
none is so precarious as that of book- 
making ; for which there are many 
obvious reasons. Not merely bread 
and wearing-apparel, but diamond 
necklaces, gold snuff-boxes, and ten 
thousand other productions of human 
industry, are classed among necessaries 
of life in civilised society ; but poems 
and romances never. There is nothing 
put down under this head for indis- 
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pensable allowances in a household. 
Jack, John, or Sir John, the father of 
the family, has no time to read such 
fantastic trumpery ; —not he: besides, 
books only bother him; and if Miss 
Delia, or Miss Clementina, has ac- 
quired the wicked taste for poems and 
novels, she must tax herself for a sub- 
scription to the nearest circulating- 
library, or borrow from her friends ; 
but to suppose that a new metrical 
romance, price 2/. 11s. 6d. or 3l. 3s., 
will be passed in her audit like the 
price of a new gown, or even a pair of 
diamond ear-rings, is out of the ques- 
tion. A poet, whose quarto volume 
costs a high price, is not from the first 
looked upon with a very favourable 
eye by the purchaser; and to repeat 
the experiment frequently, with the 
same sort of wares, will never do: he 
must contrive something entirely novel, 
both in style and materials, otherwise 
the chances are against him.* 

The extraordinary success which had 
attended Scott’s literary efforts had, by 
this time, involved him in actual diffi- 
culties ; although to others, and per- 
haps to himself, he appeared prospe- 
rous. Detecting with great sagacity 
the weaknesses and blunders which 
caused the failure of other authors, he 
yet probably relied far too much on 
his already acquired empire over the 
“‘ minds of the people,” as a means of 
securing fortune as well as reputation. 
He therefore seldom paused to reflect 
on the commercial responsibility which 
he had incurred with the Messrs. Bal- 
lantyne, who were his friends and old 
schoolfellows, or on his own expendi- 
ture, which far exceeded his profes- 
sional income. Moreover, land had 
been purchased ; further purchases were 
intended ; architects, masons, carpen- 
ters, designers, and drainers, were all at 
work, and must be paid. But the star 
of his good fortune was supposed to 
be still in the ascendant. He himself 
modestly ascribed the favour of the 
public to chance, rather than on his 
own superior merits; and on this 
chance depended the possibility of car- 
rying through the expensive plans he 





* Portrait-painters, sculptors, musicians, and actors, have, in some respects, a 


vast advantage over authors. 


There is no great importance usually attached to the 


possession of a new book, but there is immense gratification to vanity in having one’s 
own picture stuck up at an exhibition; and as to concerts and theatres, they are 
places of meeting for purposes very different from that of merely watching the per- 
formance, and where (as in churches) people meet to see and to be seen, and carry 


on the business of life, 
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had begun, and meeting the engage- 
ments he had formed. 

In 1813 appeared Rokeby, which 
cost him infinitely more trouble than 
any of his former poems, and was more 
highly finished, yet proved compara- 
tively a failure. This may seem para- 
doxical, yet is easily explained. Under 
the heavy responsibilities above men- 
tioned, was it possible during the com- 
position of this poem to avoid certain 
disagreeable feelings of constraint, 
which are injurious to any author, and 
to Scott were particularly irksome ? 
His previous popularity, and the en- 
gagements he had formed on the faith 
of its continuance, now absolutely 
forced him into the situation which he 
always deprecated and advised his 
friends to guard against; namely, that 
of being obliged to write with anxiety 
for the result, and to look on literary 
employment as a trade rather than an 
amusement. Inthe production of every 
line, or stanza, he felt that the public 
eye was upon him, and expected some- 
thing super-excellent; and so painful 
and injurious was the impression, that 
on this ground alone it is easy to ac- 
count for the pleasure he afterwards 
tock in writing his romances under an 
assumed name and the veil of mystery. 
Rokeby has ample proofs of that power 
which, more or less, appeared in all 
his productions; but let it be com- 
pared with the three former poems, 
and T suspect it will be found de- 
cidedly inferior in that natural spirit 
and raciness which they exhibit. It 
was, in truth, task-work; and so he 
frequently confessed to me during its 
composition. ‘ I must turn,” said he, 
“the three hundredth page, and, heu 
me miserum ! have only arrived at two 
hundred and ten. I assure you I am 
so sick-tired of this grewsome tale, that 
I can hardly persuade myself to drag 
it on any further.” On a Sunday, 
which was always a busy time, | 
called on him to return an old and 
valuable manuscript, and apologised 
for my intrusion. 

“Never mind,” said he; “ enter 
and welcome! When you last called 
1 was in a hobble — very tired — and 
almost thought I should never see the 
end of Rokeby; but now I have got 
so near land, that I feel quite lightsome 
and rejoiced. By way of finale, I was 
only in the act of committing a few 
murders — an occupation in which, 
surely, no man has any moral right to 
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complain of being: interrupted by a 
riend.” 

Notwithstanding the circumstances 
above noticed, the sale of Rokeby was 
at the outset very extensive ; nor did 
good judges fail to express their appro- 
bation: but its publishers no longer 
heard the cordial praise from all, and 
even the most unexpected quarters, 
which accompanied each of his three 
preceding poems. However, the indo- 
mitable and inexhaustible genius of 
Scott was not to be daunted by one 
poetical failure. ‘ It was possible,” 
he said, “ though he did noi quite un- 
derstand the matter, that he resem- 
bled the parson who could not preach 
except in his own pulpit, and had 
erred by laying the scene on Eng- 
lish ground ; he would therefore try, 
in the next instance, another Scottish 
campaign.” With great energy and 
expedition, therefore, he produced the 
Lord of the Isles; the longest and 
most elaborate of his metrical romances, 
and which appeared the very next year 
after the failure of Rokeby. But the 
spell was now broken. I doubt if the 
Lord of the Isles brought much profit, 
either to author or publisher; though, 
as a matter of course, the quarto was 
immedia'ely followed by an octavo edi- 
tion. The house of Ballantyne and 
Co. had undertaken some heavy works 
of other authors; such, for example, 
as Ir. Jameson’s History of the Cul- 
dees, which brought no returns. Their 
capital was exhausted, and in the win- 
ter of 1814-15 it was found necessary 
to make an effort in order to avoid 
bankruptey. On this occasion, Scott 
accepted the pecuniary aid which was 
offered by friends, and which, to the 
uttermost fraction, he soon afterwards 
repaid ; and Mr. Ballantyne very ju- 
diciously sold off by auction the whole 
of his antiquarian and general stock, 
which realised a good sum: giving out, 
that in future he intended to confine 
himself exclusively to the wholesale 
and publishing depariments. The af- 
fairs of the house were thus creditably, 
and without any exposure, arranged ; 
and not long afterwards, Mr. John 
Ballantyne started as a book-auctioneer 
—an employment which, in his hands, 
turned out very profitable. 

As a publisher, therefore, though 
Ballantyne did not retire from the 
trade, Constable now had the field al- 
most entirely to himself; and, in the 
first place, obtained from Myr. Scott 
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the fulfilment of his existing contract 
with regard to the life and works of 
Swift, in nineteen volumes. After this 
appeared the Bridal of Triermain and 
Harold the Dauntless, which were 
coldly received ; though probably these 
are the poems which, next to the Lady 
of the Lake and her two precursors, 
a good judge would, at this date, read 
over with most pleasure. There pre- 
vails in thein a careless yet graceful 
freedom of manner, and much poetic 
feeling; but they came into the world 
in little, unostentatious volumes, as 
works of an unknown author, obviously 
a good imitator of Scott, and perhaps 
worthy to become his rival. But this 
was not enough; for in hundreds of 
instances it has been proved, that no 
book speculation can be more unprofit- 
able than an anonymous poem, unless 
it be a personal satire, or there are 
friends of the author ready to point out 
its merits and insure its circulation. 

Waverley, in three volumes, had 
been announced by John Ballantyne 
in 1811, and a sheet or two set in 
types: but there the matter had stop- 
ped; and now, when Ballantyne had 
almost ceased to be a publisher, the 
main question was how to induce Con- 
stable, as a trader, to carry on with 
effect the speculations which his op- 
ponent had begun. I well remember 
the coldness with which he at first 
treated the novel of Waverley, and the 
judicious efforts made by Mr. James 
Ballantyne, the printer, in order to 
excite curiosity, and form a strong 
body of friends in its favour before 
publication. With this intent, some 
of the proof-sheets, exemplifying the 
style without betraying too much of 
the story, were, under promise of mu- 
tual confidence, put into the hands of 
Mr. Henry Mackenzie, Dr. Thomas 
Brown, Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. Hamilton, 
and other savans or savantes, whose 
dicta on the merits of a new novel 
were considered unimpeachable. Opi- 
nions being unanimous in its favour, 
Messrs. Constable and Cadell offered 
a sum for the copyright, which was 
declined; perhaps from some disgust 
at the caution they had previously 
shewn. Yet the booksellers were in 
the right. Waverley was an anony- 
mous novel; and had it not been for 
the party of influential friends secured 
in its favour, and the curiosity excited 
by the impenetrable veil of mystery 
assumed by its author, it is quite pos- 
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sible that the book, with all its merits, 
might have shared the fate of Hurold 
the Dauntless and the Bridal of Trier- 
main. This, however, was guarded 
against. The sale at first was not 
rapid, but those who purchased their 
copies did not fail to read them, and 
all were delighted. The news spread 
like wildfire: an original novel had 
come out, actually better and more 
piquant than those of Mrs. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Brunton, or even Mr. Mackenzie 
himself, which were previously con- 
sidered as displaying the ne plus ultra 
of Scottish contemporary excellence ; 
and the plaudits were unbounded. 

The web of his destiny was now 
woven, though he himself knew it not. 
The novel of Waverley, in a short 
time, became quite as successful in 
ils way as any of the previous poems; 
indeed those three little volumes, which 
had been so easily written as a relaxa- 
tion at leisure hours, actually proved 
more profitable than Marmion or the 
Lady of the Lake. One romance na- 
turally led to another; as, in his own 
words, with regard to poetry, line sug- 
gested line and stanza begot stanza. 
Thus, before Waverley had arrived at 
a third edition, he had composed great 
part of Guy Mannering, which ap- 
peared very early in the following year. 
Next season was published the Anti- 
guary, to which not one of the whole 
series is preferable; yet I remember 
stupid and illiterate readers who could 
not relish Mr. Oldbuck’s peculiar hu- 
mour, asserting that this novel was 
‘written with a worn-out pen.” But 
under an impression that the third 
novel, like the third poem, might prove 
the last which the public would favour- 
ably receive from one author, he, in 
the very same year (1816), brought 
out, under the nomme de guerre of 
Peter Pattieson, the first four volumes 
of Tales of my Landlord, which were 
entrusted for publication to Mr. Black- 
wood ; with whom he never before had 
any dealings, except in the purchase of 
old books. For a little while, the ruse 
was so far successful that the public 
did not rightly know what to make of 
the matter: it seemed improbable that 
any one author could produce original 
novels with so much rapidity; and as 
if to prove (if proof were wanting) that 
anonymous merit, without a strong 
party in its favour, will not command 
success, these volumes, under Black- 
wood’s management, did by no means 
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circulate with rapidity commensurate 
to their worth. But, ere long, the 
most powerful voices were raised in 
their favour. 

Miss Edgeworth was, from the first, 
a zealous partisan of the novels, which 
she without hesitation ascribed to the 
real author, prefacing a long com- 
mendatory letter to Mr. Ballantyne 
with the jew de mots, “ Aut Scotus aut 
Diasowus.” By universal suffrage, 
the “ Landlord’s Tales” were at length 
attributed to the Author of Waverley ; 
and were so much applauded, that he 
had good reason to confide in having 
opened a vein of inexhaustible and 
sterling ore, from which the supply 
would only increase*the demand ad 
infinitum. 

Meanwhile, in order to thicken the 
mystification, Scott, instead of being 
always at his writing-desk, as might 
have been expected of so voluminous 
an author, seemed through the whole 
day and evening to have his time per- 
fectly at command for the routine either 
of business or amusement. ‘ Three 
hours per diem,” as he often observed, 
* are quite enough for literary labour, 
if only one’s attention is kept so long 
undistracted ; and the best time for 
this is in the morning, when other 
people are asleep.” But as a further 
means of concealment, he, as usual, 
carried on his other literary employ- 
ments — went to visit the field of Wa- 
terloo in 1815—and published his 
observations on the Continent in an 
octavo volume, entitled Paul’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk. Ue wrote also the 
Field of Waterloo, a poem; but the 
effort was not a happy one. He con- 
tributed an elaborate introduction to 
Border Antiquities, in two vols. 4to.,— 
prepared several articles for Constable’s 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica (one of the bookseller’s great 
national works), and the letter-press 
descriptions to Provincial Antiquities 
and Picturesque Scenery of Scotland, 
besides contributions to reviews, maga- 
zines, &c. 

I have said above that the web of 
Scott’s destiny was woven, though he 
knew it not, and in these words I al- 
luded to pecuniary difficulties, which 
in his case, as it has happened in 
numberless others, took their actual 
rise and commencement at the very 
time when he seemed to be most 
prosperous. The Author of Waverley 
lived on a scale of liberal, if not pro- 
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fuse expenditure. His family having 
grown up, increased his disbursements, 
He had begun, and was resolved to 
finish, his mansion of Abbotsford, be- 
sides, he wished to purchase more land ; 
to which plans his official income was 
unequal. But in Constable he found 
a ready supporter, who at last proved 
his ruin. The bargains with this book- 
seller were now almost invariably made 
through Mr. James Ballantyne, the 
printer, who himself mainly depended 
on Constable’s aid. I believe the latter 
was kept in ignorance who had actually 
written the Waverley novels till some 
years later, when concealment became 
out of the question. 

By this time Constable, whom every 
one looked upon as exceedingly rich, 
was himself in difficulties — far greater, 
perhaps, had the truth been known, 
than those which induced John Bal- 
lantyne to become a book-auctioneer. 
But to’ counterbalance this, he had a 
host of powerful friends and ample 
credit ; therefore, could discount bills 
at the Scotch banks to almost any 
extent. The large sums necessarily 
embarked in great literary under- 
takings — encyclopedias, statistical ac- 
counts, histories, &c. which he delighted 
to say were of national importance, and 
which brought slow, though sure returns 
-—this alone afforded him a ready and 
intelligible apology for having recourse 
to the bill system, which, perhaps, no 
one, with a capital equally slender, 
ever carried on to so great an extent. 
Very soon did Constable perceive the 
great advantage he could derive in this 
branch of his operations through his 
connexion with Sir Walter Scott, pro- 
vided only the latter would adopt (or 
sanction) the bill system also; and un- 
fortunately, through the mediation of 
Mr. Ballantyne, who, with the most 
honourable intentions, was himself de- 
ceived as to the bookseller’s circum- 
stances, the Author of Waverley was 
induced to do so. The novels were 
very profitable; so were the earlier 
poems, of which new editions were 
constantly called for, and remuneration 
must be made. Constable and Co. 
had no great stock of hard cash, but 
would liberally accept Mr. Scott’s draft 
(or that of Mr. Ballantyne, as repre- 
sentative of the “ great unknown”) for 
5000/. at twelve months, provided the 
poet would only endorse another for a 
like amount, or, perhaps, for only 30001, 
which would be, pro tempore, of service 
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to the bookseller, who had a convenient 
opportunity to discount it at a different 
bank, or, perhaps, through a private 
friend. Meanwhile, in return for this 
accommodation system, Constable was 
a most discreet, politic, and indefa- 
tigable trumpeter of the praises both 
of Sir Walter Scott and the unknown 
Author of Waverley—that is to say, 
he gave out that the sale of their 
works was enormous; and, by myste- 
rious hints, made it be understood that 
the purchase-money of a Waverley 
romance was never less than 8000/. 
or 10,000/. ; at which rate, taking the 
lower average, the whole series must 
have brought to the author two hundred 
thousand pounds. A¢ best, the trade 
(or amusement, whichever it is to be 
called) of authorship will not yield re- 
turns like this: but if people believed 
it, so much the better; and as to the 
sale of these novels being altogether 
unprecedented there could be no doubt. 
The public were mystified — bankers, 
and even booksellers, were mystified ; 
and probably those who were behind 
the scenes, and ought to have under- 
stood the matter, were mystified also. 
That the author himself was so there 
could be no doubt, otherwise he never 
would have acted on principles which 
ultimately led to his becoming an abso- 
lute martyr. 

After the publication of Waverley, 
and for the last seventeen years of his 
life, Scott was so constantly before the 
eye of the public as an author, and so 
watched in all his movements, that it 
may seem superfluous to make any 
remarks on his literary career. Reck- 
oning the number of volumes that he 
produced in this space of time, and 
considering not merely their bulk, but 
the quality of the composition, it may 
be doubted if there is any individual 
on record who could even stand a 
comparison with him in point of lite- 
rary energy. I shall at present name 
only the seventy-four volumes of ori- 
ginal romances; but if the histories, 
biographies, poems, critiques, disser- 
tations, and miscellanea of the same 
period, were add reckoned up, and it is 
remembered how much of every day 
was given to other employments, I be- 
lieve that, on reflection, the facts of the 
case will appear little less than mira- 
culous. Those readers, at least,-who, 
in this book-making age, are themselves 
accustomed to literary labour, will not 
think this expression exaggerated. He 
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wrote nearly as much as any religious 
scribe of the dark ages, who dived only 
to write, could have accomplished, 
and yet appeared to live only for the 
everyday and conflicting duties of the 
world. Besides, in order to prove 
successful, the composition of novels 
must be “ easy reading ;” but, alas ! 
it is not always “easy writing.” On 
the “ doujours perdrix” principle, to 
complete twenty-four, or even twelve 
pages, of an original story every day, 
whilst many other laborious tasks are 
also to be fulfilled, becomes at last a 
very formidable engagement. When 
contradicting, as usual, the assertion 
that Scott was the author of Waverley, 
James Ballantyne used to add, “ It was 
very strange people should insist on 
fathering these novels on an individual, 
who obviously and clearly had no time 
for any such employment.” 

In order to counteract the injurious 
effects of so much application, he 
used, when at Abbotsford, a great deal 
of exercise. The frequent change of 
air and scenery from Edinburgh to 
Tweedside, and vice versdé, was very 
beneficial ; and the training of his 
young plantations alone proved a con- 
stant source of amusement out of 
doors. By no landed proprietor, per- 
haps, was the passion ever so strongly 
entertained to have goodly trees of his 
own rearing; and if he had not been 
able to add by purchase the neighbour- 
ing hills to his original farm, I almost 
believe he would have requested per- 
mission of the owners to plant the 
grounds, for the mere pleasure of the 
occupation, and to beautify the land- 
scape. He even trenched the ground 
in which his trees were set, in order to 
quicken their growth,—coaxed, pruned, 
weeded, and watched them, until, with 
great glee, in 1815 (having begun in 
1811), he observed, “ I am not just 
arrived at the point of saying that I 
can walk under the shade of my own 
trees; but I could Jie under their 
shade, at all events,—and this is some- 
thing !” 

With all these advantages, a malady 
was now lurking in his frame which, in 
1819, gave the first severe shock to his 
otherwise powerful constitution. The 
vexatious attendance at the Parliament 
House, cheerfully as he bore it, ill 
accorded with literary pursuits. He 
used always at two o’clock to walk 
home from court to his own residence, 
and sometimes did complain that for 
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the rest of the day he was too much 
* jaded” either for work or exercise ; 
yet when alone he resumed his labours, 
though ready at all times to bear his 
share in social and convivial duties, to 
which I often thought he made more 
than sufficient sacrifices. He was, it 
is true, particularly temperate ; though, 
looking at his careless and jovial aspect 
over a glass of champagne with con- 
genial friends, one might suppose him 
a bon vivant ; yet none ever depended 
less for enjoyment on the mere plea- 
sures of the table, and of no one could 
it be more truly said, that he “ ate to 
live, and did not live to eat.” Many 
times, however, when I have met him 
at late and crowded parties, which he 
thoroughly disliked, and remembered 
that he would, notwithstanding, be at 
work next morning quite as early as 
usual (if in winter, kindling his own 
jive to spare the servants), 1 have re- 
gretted the inroads thus unnecessarily 
made on his constitution. On such 
occasions, reversing the German pro- 
verb, that umkraut vergeht nicht 
(“ weeds will not perish”), I have, 
with an involuntary foreboding, said to 
myself that Scott was too good to live 
long. To those who really knew his 
character, and who are aware how ines- 
timable his life and welfare were to all 
his connexions, this feeling will not 
appear strange, though others may per- 
haps deem it fantastic. 

The usual meaning attached to the 
French adage, that * no man is a hero 
to his valet de chambre,” was com- 
pletely negatived and reversed in re- 
gard to the Author of Waverley ; for 
those who knew him most intimately 
were by far the most perplexed and 
puzzled by the question how he could 
fulfil so many conflicting duties, and 
acquit himself in all departments so 
much better than other people. His 
excellence in romance writing alone 
might be explained—it was an affair of 
art as well as native talent; and he 
himself often maintained that whoever 
would fix his attention firmly on a 
subject and work, without looking to 
the right or left, would accomplish as 
much. But one could not so easily 
explain his unparalleled command of 
temper, which it was scarcely possible 
to ruffle, far less to overset ; or the rea- 
diness with which he submitted to mul- 
tiplied tasks, which must have been 
excessively irksome, without even own- 
ing that they were tasks ; or his uncon- 
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querable spirit and courage, combined 
with the most playful gentleness ; or 
the methods by which he generally 
got over difficulties from which other 
minds would have shrunk in utter 
perplexity and dismay. 

One peculiarity in his character was a 
considerable degree of absence, as it is 
usually termed, resembling that of his 
friend President Blair, who had forgot- 
ten that his clerk’s name was Thomson. 
During the long hours spent every day 
in the Parliament House, his mind was 
often as completely abstracted from the 
existing scene around him as if he had 
been in another world; though I must 
admit, that this did not happen unless 
when he knew that his immediate at- 
teniion was not required. He would 
never, like the late Dr. Coventry, or 
Professor Hamilton of Aberdeen, walk 
out undressed, imagining that he had 
his clothes on, or answer a tort et a 
travers in conversation ; but he would 
sometimes wander out of his way, for- 
getting where he was, and completely 
absorbed in thought; so that if an un- 
fenced coal-pit had been in the neigh- 
bourhood,the odds were fearfully against 
his personal safety. In writing, more- 
over, though having the clearest con- 
ception of what he intended to say, he 
would set down one word for another, 
sometimes the very opposite of what it 
ought to be—as, for example, June for 
January; and for names, especially 
Christian names, his memory, other- 
wise so tenacious, seemed to have ac- 
tually no place —so that he would su- 
perscribe a letter with Ralph instead of 
Richard, even to a well-known corre- 
spondent. 

On the effect of the novels, or their 
various merits, it would be superfluous 
to dwell. Each one, as they followed 
in rapid succession, seemed better than 
its precursor; and they were allowed 
to possess even more of intense life and 
natural energy than the poems. Every 
character was so clearly conceived and 
so vividly brought out, as to form a por- 
trait of which the reader could never tire. 
Even the more ordinary scenes or dia- 
logues in these early novels, such as 
did not from their relation to the story 
demand any great attention from the 
author, are yet touched with a hand so 
masterly as to remind one of the best 
specimens of De Hoog as a painter ; 
and if the reader has by chance seen an 
original gem of that artist, he will rea- 
dily grant the propriety of the allusion. 
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After all, the touchstone of a good 
novel consists in the question whe- 
ther, after the mystery has been solved, 
it will bear a second or third read- 
ing. Apply this test, and it will 
soon be demonstrated that such works 
are of very rare occurrence. The 
reader who has once admired Guy 
Mannering, Rob Roy, the Antiquary, 
the Bride of Lammermuir, the Legend 
of Montrose, and Old Mortality, may 
read them again with unabated inter- 
est numberless times. In this respect, 
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perhaps, the Antiquary is best; so 
perfect are all its pictures, so varied 
and intense the interest, that one might 
almost make it a constant companion, 
as parson Adams did with Eschylus. 
Some of Fielding’s and Smollett’s best 
novels will bear the same repetition of 
reading ; so will Don Quixote, and 
Gulliver's Travels, and perhaps the 
comic romances of the Brown Man in 
Germany. But the number, in the 
aggregate, is very limited. 


WHIGS EXTEND THEIR 


PATRONAGE TO SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


We are not among the number of those 
who affect to believe, that the degree 
of encouragement given in this country 
to men of literature and science is, or 
ever has been, discreditable to the na- 
tional character. The paths of science 
and of literature do not, it is true, like 
success at the bar, or high achievements 
in the senate, the navy, and the army, 
necessarily open out a way to titles of 
honour or to hereditary rank. But of 
such distinctions we are apt to suspect, 
that men of real eminence, as wel! in 
science as in letters, are very little am- 
bitious. The fame to which they aspire 
is something quite distinct from that to 
which the smiles of a court can lend 
lustre: they desire to live, not only in 
the admiration of their contemporaries, 
but in the respect of posterity, much 
more for the sake of the particular 
branch of philosophy to which they 
may have addicted themselves, than 
through any absurd craving after dis- 
tinctions which shall go down to their 
children. And were the case other- 
wise, we are free to confess that we do 
not consider the departments of litera- 
ture and science as the best quarries 
from which to dig out hereditary nobles. 
Neither the philosopher nor the scholar 
is, generally speaking, a wealthy man. 
And we are quite sure, that no greater 
calamity can befal a country than the 
extension of the rank and privileges of 
nobility to persons who are destitute 
of adequate resources, wherewith to 
support them in something more than 
independence. 

But though the path to hereditary 
honours be not thrown open to 
scholars as freely as it is to lawyers 
and senators, and the leaders of trium- 





phant fleets and armies, is it true that 
scholars are therefore without encou- 
ragement in this country? So far is 
this from being the case, that we do 
not recollect an instance of a really 
eminent man of letters, against whom 
some insurmountable objection did not 
lie in point of morals or manners, or 
both, who had just reason to com- 
plain that his success fell short of his 
deserts, either in regard to pecuniary 
compensation, or to the deference with 
which he was treated in society. With 
respect, indeed, to pecuniary matters, 
it has always been, except in particular 
cases, the policy of the British govern- 
ment to leave the arrangement of these 
to “a discerning public.” The pub- 
lic, moreover, has, generally speaking, 
shewn itself no mean judge of the 
rightful claims ef its teachers; for as 
the charlatan seldom retains, for any 
length of time, either its patronage or 
its respect, so the man of real genius 
is sure, unless the fault be his own, 
sooner or later to command both. And 
as far as society is concerned, what 
literary or scientific gentleman has a 
right to find fault with it? To be 
sure, the mere author will not be to- 
lerated in circles which deal with all 
classes of persons as they find them. 
If his manners be coarse, if his con- 
versation be offensive, if his morals be 
depraved, no degree of genius will in- 
sure for him the position ofa gentle- 
man; for it is characteristic of good 
society in this country, that a man’s 
success as a writer is very rarely al- 
luded toin his own presence, and that the 
subject of his works is never discussed, 
unless the conversation happen to turn 
incidentally into the channel. But the 
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mere author must not blame society 
for this. On the contrary, as people 
meet in the social circle, not to bore 
but to recreate one another, the lite- 
rary man, however eminent in his own 
line, must be content either to acquire 
the habits that qualify him for ad- 
mission, or he must be satisfied with 
the respect with which his talents will 
be treated, even by those who de- 
cline the honour of his personal ac- 
quaintance. 

Such are our views of a question 
which has, we are aware, been very 
differently handled by those for whose 
judgment we entertain great respect. 
In the Quarterly Review, for example, 
there appeared, not long ago, a paper, 
which severely censured the English 
government for its constant neglect of 
men of genius and science; while the 
Edinburgh, as all our readers must 
remember, has repeatedly harped upon 
the same string. Now, what would 
the writers of these-articles have? It 
is not the fact, that literary and scien- 
tific eminence has always gone with- 
out its reward at the hands of the Eng- 
lish government. What occasioned, 
under the Commonwealth, the creation 
of a new office, except that Milton the 
poet might act as Latin-secretary? To 
what did Prior and Addison owe their 
places? Why was Newton dubbed a 
knight? — in his days, no mean dis- 
tinction. What obtained for Johnson 
his pension? And though last, not 
least, for Walter Scott his baronetcy ? 
We answer, the reputations which the 
individuals had justly earned in the 
field of letters or of science, together 
with the lofty moral tone, and the ge- 
nerous and polished bearing that per- 
vaded their manners and elevated their 
principles: for even Johnson, though 
dogmatical and proud, was neither 
coarse nor vulgar. We hold, then, 
that the Quarterly and Edinburgh Re- 
views are not borne out by the literary 
history of the last two centuries, when 
they complain that the English govern- 
ment has looked coldly upon science 
and literature; far less that men, emi- 
nent in either department, have been 
slighted or thrust below their legitimate 
standing in English society. 

In appearing to apply to the rival 
reviews the same degree of censure, we 
are, indeed, aware that we have been 
guilty of some injustice to one of them. 
The Quarterly draws a broad line of 
distinction between the cases of scien- 
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tific men and men of letters. The for- 
mer, it is truly said, are for the most part 
occupied in pursuits the prosecution of 
which necessarily involves them in 
heavy expenses, while the results are 
rarely of a nature to command either 
immediate or remote compensation. 
The latter derive from their labours a 
greater or less degree of emolument, in 
proportion, not, perhaps, to the solid 
value, but to the popularity of the 
works produced. The writer in the 
Quarterly is, therefore, content to 
leave literary men, except under pecu- 
liar circumstances, pretty much in the 
situation which they fill at present ; 
though he considers men of science as 
entitled to the support and counte- 
nance of the government to a far greater 
degree than these have yet been af- 
forded. By no means so modest is the 
Edinburgh. That great organ of Whig- 
gery and Liberalism considers literary 
merit as at least as much entitled to 
the honours and emoluments of the 
state as success in the senate, in the 
field, or at the bar. We are reminded 
of the distinctions which in France 
and Germany have been heaped upon 
poets, historians, and even writers of 
fiction ; and it is more than insinuated 
that nothing but the long continuance 
in power of the Tory party could have 
hindered the adoption of a similar sys- 
tem in this country. Now, we know 
that the Tories were a very long while 
in power; for nearly half a century, 
indeed, they enjoyed a monopoly of 
office ; so that the Whigs and their 
mouthpieces have had ample opportu- 
nity to rail at the negligence of their 
rivals, and to protest that they would 


have managed things better. But 
times are changed at last. The Tory 


reign we are assured is at an end,— 
whether rightly assured remains to be 
proved ; but, however this may be, the 
Whigs have been in possession of the 
Treasury benches, and the salaries and 
perquisites thereunto appertaining, for 
some time. What use have they made 
oftheir good fortune? In other words, 
how have they realised their implied 
promise of extending a share of the 
public patronage to science and litera- 
ture? We think that the fairest way 
of answering this question will be, to 
draw a brief sketch of the compara- 
tive liberality of four separate go- 
vernments in their dealings with lite- 
rary and scientific men. 

We begin with the Duke of Wel- 
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lington’s administration, which lasted 
rather more than three years,—from the 
autumn of 1827 to the spring of 1830. 
It was not marked by any especial 
patronage either to science or literature, 
—for the duke, a plain, blunt, honest, 
straightforward soldier, has never af- 
fected any propensity to act the part of 
Mecenas. Probably, too, the duke 
thoughtas we did,—that eminence in the 
field of literature, at least, will always 
bring along with it itsown reward. But 
if the duke gave tittle, at least he took 
nothing away. There had been founded, 
some time previous to his grace’s ac- 
cession to office, a society called the 
Royal Society of Literature, of which 
George the Fourth was the patron, and 
in which he took a lively interest. Its 
great merit lay in this, that the king, 
by attaching to it ten royal associate- 
ships, each of which was endowed 
to the amount of a hundred a-year, 
devoted, through the society, the sum of 
one thousand pounds annually, which, 
being taken from the privy purse, and 
accounted for in the civil list, went to- 
wards the relief of ten distinguished 
literary men, whose private circum- 
stances had become narrowed. The 
Duke of Wellington, though, by the 
admission of all parties, by far the 
most economical minister that ever sat 
at the head of affairs, never dreamed 
of interfering with this benevolent ar- 
rangement. Other salaries he cut down, 
other places he abolished—taking care, 
however, to make Dr. Brewster a knight, 
and to give him a hundred and fifty a- 
year pension; but he would not deprive 
of his hundred a-year Coleridge, or 
Jamieson, or Roscoe, or Turner, or any 
other veteran scholar, to whom fortune 
had been unkind, and who looked to 
this pittance as his principal means of 
support. No; the Duke of Wellington 
was too considerate for that, notwith- 
standing that he belonged to the old 
school of Toryism,.and had never 
made a whine about the neglect with 
which men of science and letters are 
treated. But the duke passed the 
Catholic Relief Bill, and then resigned 
office,—a movement which opened out 
to liberalised England the blessed pro- 
spect of a Whig government, under the 
first Whig of his day, Earl Grey. 

We are not now discussing the ge- 
neral merits of an administration to 
which we are indebted for the Reform- 
bill; these will be justly estimated by 
ages yet to come: but there is a point 
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to which we turn with infinite curiosity. 
What did Lord Grey do for literature 
and science? Much, undoubtedly. 
He gave Sydney Smith a large crown 
living, with a canonry of St. Paul’s 
worth two thousand a-year; and then, 
being eager to improve on the econo- 
mising system of his predecessor, he 
first of all loaded his own kindred and 
relatives with all manner of good things 
in church and state, and next earned 
the gratitude of the literary world by 
abolishing the ten royal associateships 
which Geo. IV.had created. Yes, reader, 
it is as we state it. Lord Grey, the great 
champion of the party which for many 
long years had advocated the claims of 
science and literature to public protec- 
tion, deprived Coleridge and his fellow 
associates of the pittance which, ever 
since the formation of the society in 
1821, they had enjoyed, and which 
they were, of course, accustomed to 
regard as permanently secured to them. 
But Lord Grey, doubtless, made good 
the deficiency in some other way; if he 
plundered one set he enriched another ? 
Not a bit of it! Earl Grey’s services 
to the cause of literature and science 
have been told out when we say that he 
ceased to burden the civil list with ten 
pensions of a hundred a-year each, of 
which ten poor but distinguished au- 
thors had previously been in the receipt! 

We pass by Lord Melbourne's first 
performance in the part of prime-mi- 
nister. As far as the cause of litera- 
ture stands affected, it is a blank; 
for as his lordship gave nothing, so he 
took nothing away. Yet there were 
joined with him in the cabinet my 
Lord Holland, my Lord Palmerston, 
my Lord John Russell, my Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, with sundry 
other right honourable lords and gen- 
tlemen, whose literary propensities are 
sufficiently known, as well as their 
patronising behaviour towards literary 
people. With one exception — Lord 
John Russell, who appointed Gleig to 
his chaplaincy in Chelsea Hospital — 
these highly gifted and liberal person- 
ages appeared to forget, now that power 
was in their own hands, how their par- 
tisans used to clamour against the Tory 
faction, because of the neglect with 
which literary distinction had been 
treated. They did nothing for science 
or for letters; and there is no reason 
to suppose that they ever meant to do 
any thing. But both the king and 
the country grew sick of them, and 
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they were dismissed—prematurely, no 
doubt, as the result has shewn, but 
peremptorily ; and Sir Robert Peel, 
with a host of old Tories, took their 
places. What followed? Why, this. 
He who had never, as far as we know, 
made the slightest pretension to lite- 
rary distinction, was scarcely in his 
seat ere he sought out, on purpose to 
reward them, persons whose sole claim 
upon his notice was the eminence to 
which they had attained in the branches 
of science or of literature which they 
severally cultivated. Moreover, the 
absolute impartiality, the perfect fair- 
ness, with which his bounty was dis- 
tributed, not even the Whigs them- 
selves could call in question. No 
matter what the political opinions of 
the individual might be,—of these no 
notice was taken; indeed, the sole bar 
to favour was that which no honest 
man can or ought to surmount—a de- 
cided tendency in the writings, even 
of an eminent person, to corrupt the 
principles or vitiate the moral tastes of 
the rising generation. 

Among other bitter Whigs who re- 
ceived pensions from Sir Robert Peel, 
on the ground of scientific eminence, 
may be particularised Professor Airy 
and Dr. Dalton. We say nothing of 
Mrs. Somerville, for a lady’s politics 
go for little; and the lady in question 
well deserves to find favour in the eyes 
of men of all parties. But Sir Robert 
Peel found it impossible, during his 
brief tenure of office, to complete the 
circle which he had begun. He was, 
therefore, compelled to draw up an 
official document, in which were in- 
serted the names of certain persons, to 
whom it had been his intention to 
extend the royal bounty; with a par- 
ticular statement of the amount of 
pension which had been designed for 
each. Among these, the name of Fa- 
raday was entered, with an intimation 
that he ought to be placed on an equal 
footing with Professor Airy, by giving 
him a pension of 300/.a-year. Indeed, 
we rather think that to Mr. Faraday 
himself a statement to this effect was 
made, previous to Sir Robert Peel's 
resignation; at all events, we know 
that of Sir Robe:t Peel's minute Lord 
Melbourne was formally put in pos- 
session, and that he felt himself bound 
to act upon it. Llow was this done? 
In a manner as truly Whiggish as it is 
possible to conceive. 

Sir Robert Peel having set them the 
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example, the Whigs could not well 
avoid following it. They, too, must 
needs reward literary merit; and they 
bestowed a pension of 300/. a-year on 
—whom think you, good reader? On 
Allan Cunningham, or Miss Mitford, or 
even upon Dr. Bowring, or Leigh Hunt? 
No such thing! but upon the author 
of Little’s Poems, the Twopenny Post- 
Bag, the Fudge Family in Paris, and 
the Memoirs of Captain Rock. Now, 
far be it from us to speak unkindly 
of Tommy Moore: a more agreeable 
creature does not exist; and we admit 
his genius to be considerable, though 
we think that he himself overrates 
it. But if ever man did evil in his 
generation, and almost unmixed evil, 
by the productions of his pen, Tom- 
my Moore is the man. In fact, we 
cannot recall a single work of his, 
either in prose or verse, from which 
the most laborious inquirer would 
be able to pick out one sentiment — 
we had well-nigh said, one sentence 
—of which it is the tendency to 
elevate, to chasten, to purify, to im- 
prove. On the contrary, the entire 
scope and bearing of his writings is to 
vitiate the principles and to inflame 
the passions; for even the Melodies 
themselves all breathe a spirit, of which 
it is to speak mildly when we say, that 
it is voluptuous and sensual in the 
extreme. Yet Tommy Moore is the 
chosen pensioner of the Whigs, to the 
tune of 300/. perannum. Neither shall 
we say anything about Tommy’s poli- 
tics. To be sure he has libelled his 
king, and done his best to bring the in- 
stitutions of his country into disrepute. 
And so far he might, at first sight, 
appear to be a very unfit object of 
royal bounty. But then Tommy is 
not, in this respect, one whit more 
bemired than his patrons. Still we do 
think, that even Lord Palmerston 
ought to have demurred, when the 
proposition was gravely made to him 
of conferring a pension on one who 
has done more, we conscientiously be- 
lieve, to sap the virtue of boys and 
girls under twenty, than any writer of 
the day; not even excepting Harriet 
Wilson herself. 

It was not, however, on their own 
political partisans alone that the Whigs 
were expected to look kindly. Sir 
Robert Peel, as we stated a few mi- 
nutes ago, had left a list behind him ; 
and of this some notice must be taken. 
So my Lord Melbourne seréwed his 
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courage to the sticking-place, and re- 
solved to begin with Faraday. Now 
Faraday could not otherwise be dis- 
tasteful to the Whig premier, than that 
his merits had chanced to attract the 
notice of Sir Robert Peel; yet in that 
there was ground enough of displea- 
sure. Accordingly, the Liberal prime- 
minister commenced operations with 
an attempt to put off Mr Faraday with 
a pension less in point of value by one- 
third than that which the Tory had 
promised. It was rather a delicate 
card this to play,—so it was put into 
the hands of one who plays all his cards 
delicately. Tom Young was com- 
missioned to sound Faraday’s confi- 
dential friends, and to ascertain from 
them whether he would consent to ac- 
cept two hundred a-year. To this the 
reply was prompt and peremptory. 
“It is not the value ofthe pension that 
is regarded, but the position which it 
marks for the pensioned in the ranks 
of science. Mr. Faraday shall not ac- 
cept a pension inferior to that which 
has been bestowed upon Professor 
Airy.” This was very mortifying, but 
it could not be helped. So Tom Young 
went back to his master, and a new 
manceuvre was tried. 

After a considerable lapse of time 
had taken place, Faraday, returning 
from the country, found on his table 
one morning a letter from Tom Young, 
which announced that Lord Melbourne 
desired to see him. As the letter was 
of some days’ date, he did not pause 
to answer it, but went immediately to 
Downing Street; where he was, of 
course, admitted to the honour of an 
interview with Tom. But how shall 
we describe what followed! Not a 
syllable was said concerning Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s intentions —not so much 
as one little compliment paid to the 
chemist’s great merits and well-earned 
reputation ; for, sooth to say, neither 
Lord Melbourne nor his man were 
aware in what department of science 
Mr. Faraday excelled : but the chemist 
found himself involved in the strangest 
discussion of points connected with 
his opinions, not on the subject of 
politics alone, but of religion. At last 
Faraday’s patience became exhausted, 
and some such dialogue as this ensued. 

Faraday. “ Pray, Mr. Young, what 
am I to understand by all this? I 
came here in consequence of a letter 
from you, to see Lord Melbourne. 
What can my religious opinions have 
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to do with the business that may be 
between us?” 

Young. “ Now, Mr. Faraday, with 
your peculiar opinions, do you feel 
that you would be justified in accept- 
ing a pension from the government?” 

Faraday. “ Now, Mr. Young, allow 
me to say, in the first place, that I 
don’t choose to answer hypothetical 
questions; and, in the next, to ask you 
whether you are authorised to put 
such a question ?” 

There is a pause, broken only by a 
few coughs; after which, Tom Young 
loguitur : 

* You had better see Lord Mel- 
bourne himself.” Accordingly, into 
Lord Melbourne’s presence Mr. Fara- 
day is ushered, and the following scene 
ensues : 

Lord Melbourne. “ Take a seat, Mr. 
Faraday.” 

Mr. Faraday does take a seat, and 
Lord Melbourne sits down also. Mr. 
Faraday is silent; so is Lord Mel- 
bourne. Mr. Faraday does nothing ; 
Lord Melbourne fidgets upon his 
chair, claps one leg over the other, 
plays with a letter-folder, but continues 
mute. Finally, Mr. Faraday opens the 
conference. 

“ IT am here, my lord, by your de- 
sire. Am I to understand that itis on 
the business which I have partially dis- 
cussed with Mr. Young ?” 

Lord Melbourne, with considerable 
emotion. “ You mean the pension, 
don’t you?” 

Mr. Faraday. “ Yes, my lord.” 

Lord Melbourne, in high excitement. 
** Yes, you mean the pension, and I 
mean the pension too. I hate the name 
of the pension. I look upon the whole 
system of giving pensions to literary 
and scientific people as a piece of gross 
humbug. It was not done for any 
good purpose; it never ought to have 
been done. It is a gross humbug from 
beginning to end. It e 

Mr. Faraday, rising, and making a 
bow. “ After all this, my lord, I per- 
ceive that my business with your 
lordship is ended. I wish you good 
morning.” 

Thus back to his lodgings goes Mr. 
Faraday, not, as may be imagined, 
over and above delighted with the ur- 
banity and liberality of the Whig pre- 
mier. Neither is he willing that the 
matter should rest here. He feels, that 
in his person the whole body of scien- 
tific and learned men in the kingdom 
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had been insulted ; and he determines 
that Lord Melbourne shall feel it like- 
wise. So he sits down and writes a 
letter somewhat to this effect. We do 
not vouch for the literal accuracy of 
our copy; but that we give in sub- 
stance what Lord Melbourne received 
we are quite certain. 


“* My lord,—After the pithy manner 
in which your lordship was pleased to 
express your sentiments on the subject 
of the pensions that have been granted 
to literary and scientific persons, it 
only remains for me to relieve you, as 
far as IT am concerned, from all further 
uneasiness. I will not accept any 
favour at your hands, nor at the hands 
of any cabinet of which you are a 
member. 


“ T have the honour to be, 
« My lord, 
“ Your lordship’s most obedient 
“ humble servant.” 


Off went the letter, which was pe- 
rused, with what feelings we do not 
take it upon us to say; but before 
many hours elapsed Tom Young—the 
indefatigable Tom Young —was again 
a-foot, charged with some important 
mission. Now Tom has his own way 
of doing things. Like Whigs in general, 
he has a great abhorrence of a straight 
road. He will go round-about and 
round-about, where a Tory would push 
directly to his point, and he flatters 
himself that in so doing he displays 
singular skill as a diplomatist. He 
does not, therefore, find out Faraday 
himself; but, going first to one friend, 
and then to another, he ascertains, by 
putting leading questions, that they 
are conversant with the whole transac- 
tion ; and, after observing that “it was 
a most imprudent letter,” that “it never 
ought to have been written,” he winds 
up by asking, “ Do you think that he 
could be prevailed upon to withdraw 
it?” Every where, however, he is met 
by the same answer: “I am sure that 
Faraday will not withdraw it; I am 
sure that he ought not to withdraw it.” 
Nor has it been withdrawn ; for, though 
Tom is compelled at last to open his 
commission to Faraday in person, the 
result is the same. The letter remains a 
striking monument of Whig liberality 
to men of science, and of the honour- 
able and spirited behaviour of a gentle- 
man who knows when to feel and how 
to resent an insult. 
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Tt would be a pity to add one word 
to this plain statement of facts. Let 
Lord Melbourne or Mr. Young contra- 
dict us if they dare; and let the people 
of England judge between the compa- 
rative claims to their respect which are 
set up by the Tory minister, on the one 
hand, who bestows pensions kindly 
and generously, without the slightest 
reference to any other point than the 
scientific merit of the parties, and the 
Whig, on the other, who, with liberality 
always in his mouth, grossly insults the 
first practical chemist of his day, for no 
other reason than because he chanced 
to have attracted the notice of Sir 
Robert Peel. 


Just as we were going to the press, 
the dénouement of this curious play 
was communicated to us, and we can- 
not think, in justice to the principal 
performers, of withholding it from our 
readers. 

Soon after the occurrence of the in- 
cidents described above, Lady Mary 
Fox chanced to visit Sir James South ; 
on whose table she saw an instrument 
that very much excited her curiosity. 
It was a small electrifying machine, 
with a ticket appended to it; on which 
was inscribed a little history, to the 
following effect. 

The machine in question is the first 
of which Faraday ever came into pos- 
session. It stood, when he was a 
youth, in an optician’s window in 
Fleet Street, and was offered for sale 
at the cost of four and sixpence ; yet 
such was the low state of Faraday’s 
finances, that he could not purchase. 
Many a day he came to the window 
to gaze, and went away again bitterly 
lamenting his own poverty; not be- 
cause it subjected him to bodily in- 
conveniences, but because it threatened 
to exclude him for ever from the path 
of science and usefulness, on which he 
longed to enter. At last, however, by 
denying himself the common neces- 
saries of life, Faraday did accumulate 
four and sixpence ; and he went in all 
haste to the optician’s, and purchased 
the treasure. In all the early experi- 
ments which laid the foundation of 
his future eminence, that four-and- 
sixpenny electrifying machine was his 
sole assistant; and the sort of estima- 
tion in which he gradually learned to 
regard it may be conceived. Until he 
parted with it, indeed, the other day, 
to his friend Sir James South, it was 
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almost constantly in his own sight; 
and if you asked him why, he would 
probably answer you thus : 

“ T value that machine, sir, not only 
as a memorial of difficulties met and 
conquered, but as a means of reproving 
me, should I ever be tempted to forget 
how much I owe to a kind Providence, 
which, by securing to me the continued 
use of my faculties, has enabled me to 
rise from a station so humble to that 
which I now fill.” 

Lady Mary, as may be supposed, 
was greatly touched by this simple 
tale; and having heard (as all the 
world had done) of the affair between 
Lord Melbourne and the first practical 
chemist of the day, she begged to be 
put in possession of the facts of the 
case. These were, of course, commu- 
nicated to her; and her remark, on 
returning Faraday’s letter, was this: 
“It is just what it ought to have 
been; as a man of honour and of merit 
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he could not have written otherwise.” 
But the matter did not rest here. The 
lady went to Brighton; the whole 
story was repeated to the king, in- 
cluding an outline of Faraday’s early 
struggles with poverty, and the mo- 
narch was so affected by the narrative 
that he shed tears. “ That man de- 
serves all the pension that Peel pro- 
mised,” said the king; “ and he shall 
have it, too.” So Lord Melbourne is 
informed, that, whatever his lordship’s 
feelings might be, those of William the 
Fourth are the feelings of a gentleman. 
And Faraday is, after all, to accept thé 
pension; not as a gift from the Whig 
cabinet, but directly from the king !! 

Members of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes throughout the kingdom, what 
think ye of this? Are these men wor- 
thy of the support which you have 
heretofore given them? and will that 
support be afforded in future ? 





BOMBARDINIO ON MANNERS, WAR, AND PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU. 


I am a very unfortunate man —not 
owing, exactly, to the usual causes of 
human affliction, want of health, or 
want of wealth ; for I have an appetite 
that an alderman might envy, pretty 
fair soldudo limbs, and enough where- 
with to keep things going. But I never 
meet with adventures; and to one who 
may, perhaps, be a little vain, or ambi- 
tious, desirous of attracting attention, 
and of cutting a figure in society, such 
an unadventurous fate is a cause of 
great and constant annoyance. In an 
age when every one has some doughty 
deed, some “ moving accident by flood 
or field,” to relate, I am obliged to sit 
silent, “ like Patience on a monument, 
smiling,” with complaisant politeness, 
at the marvels which have befallen 
more fortunate individuals; and have 
as yet acquired only the reputation of 
being a graceful listener—a reputation 
which has, I assure you, been right 
dearly purchased. Perhaps you will 
think that my military services, formerly 
mentioned, should help me out of my 
difficulties. Far from it: there is not 
a lancer of Donna Maria’s army, not 
a South American horse-marine, nor 
Greek pelikeri, who has not performed 
exploits that eclipse the best actions of 
the soldiers of Wellington and Napo- 
leon, as completely as Falstaff’s deeds 





eclipsed those of Turk Gregory himself. 
No, no! steer clear of military adven- 
turers, as you value your patience, or 
wish to have your politeness tried. The 
mere mention ofa clergyman’s marriage 
lately inflicted upon a large party the 
entire siege of Oporto and the sur- 
render of Santarem. We were specu~ 
lating about the age of a very pretty 
girl. Some ladies maintained that she 
was seven-and-twenty; the gentlemen 
declared that she was only seventeen. 
* Her father was still a bachelor at the 
time of the battle of Waterloo,” said we, 
in an evil moment ; “ he was chaplain 
to our division, and we knew him right 
well.” “ The battle of Waterloo,” re- 
plied my gentleman; “ ah, Tom Dick- 
son of ours was there ; he had his can- 
teen shot away at the attack of Oporto. 
You know Oporto, Captain Bombar- 
dinio, but these gentlemen do not; I 
shall, therefore, just explain it to them.” 
And away he went, keeping us listen- 
ing to his deeds of valour, till the sur- 
render of Don Miguel released us from 
our sufferings. 

Now, all this is bad enough already; 
but what will it be by the time Ge- 
neral Evans and his auxiliaries re- 
turn from Spain ?—we shall be ab- 
solutely deafened with tales of glory. 
Let us, therefore, vote the relation of 
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military exploits a regular bore, be- 
fore the captains and colonels of 
Donna Isabella invade the land; not 
because military adventures want in- 
terest—far from it—but because so 
few can relate them properly. If you 
have military adventures to relate, take 
pen in hand, and relate them in the 
pleasant, cheerful, and agreeable man- 
ner in which John Kincaid, the prince 
of adjutants and good fellows, relates 
his. Read his Random Shots, in order 
to give you an idea of such matters ; 
for few there are who have seen more 
shots fired than the gallant captain of 
the Rifles: yet might you be in com- 
pany with him for a month together, 
without knowing that he had ever seen 
a stricken field. But read his lively 
and amusing book, and then ask him 
to dinner, and, if you can get him 
—for he is absolutely overwhelmed 
with invites— you will then see how 
“ modesty becomes a man.” I must 
allow, however, that English sailors 
and soldiers are in general very sparing 
of professional subjects. In this re- 
spect they have greatly the advantage 
over foreign officers, who are mostly a 
fierce and warlike set, even in profound 
peace. Military men have also the 
advantage of lawyers, who, though 
often pleasant company —that is, your 
well-bred pleader—are too fond of 
indulging in professional #lang and bar 
wit, totally unintelligible to the rest of 
the party, and, therefore, de tres mau- 
vais ton. As to medical men, or non- 
medical men, it is enough to say, that 
whoever utters the words pill or physic 
in society, or out of the sick chamber— 
whoever, directly or indirectly, so much 
as alludes to the “ ills that flesh is heir 
to,” should be pounded in the first 
mortar into which he can be crammed. 
All such subjects are vile and repulsive. 
Let vo man presume, in return for the 
courteous salutation of “ How do you 
do,” to inflict upon us a long and 
selfish account of ailings and infirm- 
ities. I purposely say selfish; for 
none but selfish people, very destitute 
of tact, ever speak on such subjects. 
Since the Reform-bill, you also find 
members of parliament who bore you 
with specimens of legislative wit, and 
attempt to point a bad jest with the 
imposing words, “‘ As we say in the 
House.” [ am not certain whether 
clergymen have not, after all, the best 
tact in general conversation— I mean 
the clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
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land. But there is no medium in the 
species — they must be very good, or 
they are good for nothing; and, of 
course, there are parties in which they 
have no business. 

For the present I must, however, 
return to soldiers. As to Englishmen 
sporting military titles, on the strength 
of the rank conferred by Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, or South American govern- 
ments, it is, to say the least of it, 
ridiculous, when we consider how such 
rank is given, and the sort of influence 
and station it confers in return. In 
nine cases out of ten, a Spanish mule- 
teer is a better man than the colonel 
of a regiment; he is as much of a 
gentleman, just as well informed, and 
generally more respected. A British 
subject, promoted to foreign military 
rank, is only entitled, in England, to 
the consideration which his rank would 
obtain for him in the country where it 
was bestowed, and not to the consi- 
deration which similar rank in the 
British army would confer; because, 
though the titles may be the same, the 
station which it confers in society is 
totally different. British officers, of 
whatever rank, belong, by their pro- 
fession, to the first rank in society ; 
and they are, whether on full or on 
half-pay, at all times answerable to the 
services for their general conduct and 
behaviour; and the man who should 
keep the sort of company, with which 
you constantly see foreign officers as- 
sociating, would be requested to leave 
the army immediately. If gentlemen 
will come and sport foreign rank among 
us, let its value at least be fairly under- 
stood. 

This, however, is a mere digression 
from my own unadventurous sorrows, 
to which we must go back. You will, 
no doubt, think that, in an age of gal- 
lantry, a soldier must at times have 
made love, and have some pleasant 
histoirette to relate. This is the un- 
kindest cut of all. I have been in 
love ever since I can recollect—often 
desperately so, and yet have not a 
single tale of gallantry to tell, for I am 
still, to my grief and sorrow be it said, 
a bachelor ; though, as you shall hear, 


‘© T once did wear 
One little lock of auburn hair.” 


Eliza and I were only ball-room ac- 
quaintances, but intimate acquaintances 
of the kind. We had danced together 
for the best part of a winter, and all 
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the gossips of the neighbourhood had 
mentioned our names in a thousand 
pleasant ways; for it is as pleasant to 
be mentioned with a pretty girl that 
you do love, or could love, as it is 
unpleasant to hear your name asso- 
ciated with one that is not loveable — 
a manner in which stupid, ill-bred, or 
spiteful people, too often associate 
names. But though we had laughed, 
danced, and flirted together, we both 
knew, without ever having mentioned 
the subject, that an almost impassable 
barrier separated us. ‘ Hers the old 
faith,” and on that point her father 
was known to be inflexible; so that 
no serious thoughts, as they are called, 
had ever entered our heads —at least, 
we had never spoken of them. Often 
did the spirit-stirring trumpet of war 
then resound through the land ; nobler 
and loftier was that sound than the 
mean, false, and grovelling voice of 
agitation, which alone is now heard. 
Our regiment was in its turn called to 
the Peninsula, and we had to pass, 
on our first day’s march, the avenue 
leading down to the ancient family 
mansion where dwelt the lady of whom 
I am writing. I had never been an 
inmate of her father’s house ; she had, 
therefore, only promised to meet and 
to shake hands with me, at the end of 
the avenue, after the corps should have 
passed. She was true to her word. 
Accompanied by a cousin, who was 
the very picture of female loveliness, 
she came to the lodge. Giving my 
horse to a soldier, I walked a few 
paces with them into the wood. Our 
meeting was short: we met with smiles, 
and parted with tears. I got a kiss from 
each of the girls, my first and last; 
and a small locket, containing a single 
ringlet of auburn hair, was suspended 
by a blue riband round my neck, to 
serve as a talisman in the hour of 
battle. It acted its part well, as long 
as the wearer remained worthy of pro- 
tection. 

We are ’midst scenes of strife. 
Regnier’s division is marching along 
the frontiers of Portugal, in order to 
join Massena’s army previous to the 
invasion of that ill-fated country. He 
is every where watched by British 
officers. We are one of the number; 
and, attended by four Portuguese dra- 
goons, we are standing on a small emi- 
nence, in the wide and open plains of 
Beira, observing the progress of the 
foe. The road they follow leads to the 
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north ; it skirts, for the moment, a deep 
and wide glen that separates us, but 
which, about two miles further on, 
takes a direct sweep to the west, 
leaving the hostile line of march alto- 
gether. Column after column, battery 
after battery, and squadron after squad- 
ron, had passed on in all the glittering 
array of war. The baggage had dragged 
its slow length along; and a few strag- 
glers, singly or in small parties, hurry- 
ing up to join their corps before night- 
fall, alone interrupted the desolate 
stillness of the evening scene. 

My duty was done, and day was 
closing fast, when a party of horsemen 
were observed to descend into the glen 
—for what purpose I knew not; but 
night and the foe rendered an imme- 
diate retreat indispersable. I was 
riding quietly along, pondering on 
what I had seen, and on the report 
I was to make — musing, also, as youth 
will muse at all times, on home, absent 
friends, and on her whose ringlet: of 
hair was suspended round my neck— 
when one of the dragoons, who was a 
few yards in front, reined up his steed 
by a quick and sudden jerk that indi- 
cated alarm. And with good reason, 
too: a body of cavalry were preceding 
us along the very.road that we were 
following. Doubt there could be none : 
it was a flanking party of the enemy 
that had passed behind us while we 
were observing the main body of their 
army. They noticed us not, or mis- 
took us in the gloom for comrades. 
We therefore halted to let them get 
a-head, then turned, and as soon as 
we thought ourselves fairly out of hear- 
ing, we put our horses to speed ; but 
had not gone many yards before we 
found ourselves front to front with an 
entire French squadron,— we had evi- 
dently passed in between the advanced 
guard and the main division. The 
meeting was on both sides so totally 
unexpected, that we halted as if by 
mutual accord. But well I knew that 
short would be our halt, and that little 
time would be left for deliberation ; 
and little, indeed, was there to deli- 
berate upon A gallop through the 
underwood, that every where covered 
the plain, was our only resource; so, 
giving spurs to our steeds, away we 
went in the direction of the glen, in 
which we hoped that chance and dark- 
ness would conceal us. The foe were 
not slow in pursuing; with hunters’ 
shouts and carbine shots, they followed 
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through bush and bramble. But num- 
bers aided nothing in the chase; we 
gained the ravine before they could cut 
us off, and began in the closing dark- 
ness a dangerous descent. On some 
level sward, that led to the front, we 
again put our horses to speed; but 
“fiery flashes in the van” soon told 
that the leading division of the enemy 
had also turned, and was descending 
upon us from that direction. Down, 
down, therefore, we again hurried, as 
fast as trees, bushes, stones, and shin- 
gles would permit. What seemed a 
path tempted us to the front ; a barrier 
of rocks and trees soon brought us 
completely to a stand. We were ina 
gorge ; rocks in our front and on our 
left; on our right, the steep descent 
into the very bottom of the glen, in 
which flowed a streamlet of water— of 
no great depth, indeed, but full of dan- 
gerous rocks and pools: the line by 
which we had entered, and by which 
we were followed, was alone open. 
But all was still—not even the falling 
of a stone indicated the motions of the 
foe ; the rippling of the stream alone 
was heard. Had the chase closed ? 
Pressing that little lock of auburn hair 
to my heart, [ listened for a moment 
in doubt and hope. The neighing of 
one of the Portuguese horses broke the 
spell ; it was answered by carbine shots, 
that proved the enemy to be close upon 
us—some had probably dismounted. 
What was to be done? Was I to 
surrender, craven-like, at the very out- 
set of my career, and at the commence- 
ment of the campaign ; or should I rush 
in folly on the foe, and fall ingloriously 
and unknown in a useless and unprofit- 
able night skirmish? Was I to seek 
safety on foot, in an open country tra- 
versed by the enemy’s horsemen, and 
far removed from the nearest English 
outpost; or, finally, should I dash down 
the banks at all hazards, trust to for- 
tune for passing the stream and for 
ascending the opposite hill, and then 
try at least another gallop for life and 
liberty ? 


“‘ Thoughts from the lips that slowly part, 
Rush, quick as lightning, through the 
heart.” 


Nor was longer time allowed. Telling 
the dragoons to follow close, to strike 
to the left as soon as they should have 
gained the level ground on the oppo- 
site side, and to make for Castello 
Branco, we all dashed into the dark 
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gulf below. How the descent was 
effected I hardly know. A heavy fall 
—a plunge —a dreadful shriek, evi- 
dently from one of my companions, 
made my then novice head bend to 
the saddle-bow: flashes and reports 
of the enemy’s carbines quickly re- 
called me. But the opposite bank was 
gained ; rowels were buried in our 
horses’ flanks, and the gallant steeds, 
after repeated efforts, got a footing on 
the slate-and-stone-covered ground. 
Leading them by the rein, we ascend 
the hill; the enemy’s carbines ring 
after us, imperfectly directed in the 
darkness by the noise of the falling 
fragments of rock and stone that we 
dislodge in our efforts. We reach the 
level ground, and away through the 
night with all the remaining speed that 
our horses can command. It was not 
much ; and we had not gone far when 
the horse of my only remaining dragoon 
fell, throwing, at the same time, the 
unhappy rider to the ground, where 
both lay completely exhausted. Nearly 
an hour elapsed before I could again 
get them forward. All night we jour- 
neyed, and, at dawn of day, fell in 
with some fugitive peasants, who gave 
us a little bread and cheese, and kept 
watch while we rested to recover from 
the fatigues of the night. A second 
Portuguese dragoon rejoined during 
the day; how he escaped he knew not 
—escaped was all he knew. The other 
two never appeared, nor could we ever 
learn what their fate had been. 
Messieurs les Frangais played me 
that night an ugly prank, but I helped 
to play them one as frank, a couple of 
days afterwards. Far in advance of 
the rest of the army —in advance even 
of Castello Branco—a troop of the 
13th dragoons was stationed, as a post 
of observation. It was commanded 
by our gallant and lamented friend, 
Captain White; the same who after- 
wards fell at Salamanca by the side of 
General Le Marchand, when that dis- 
tinguished officer overthrew, at the head 
of his brigade of cavalry, a large and 
regularly formed body of French in- 
fantry. Besides his own troop, Cap- 
tain White had a few Portuguese dra- 
goons under his command ; and the 
advance of the enemy had forced Co- 
lonel (then Major) Vandeleur, of the 
30th regiment, who had been out on 
the reconnoitring service, to fall back 
upon this support. Our night-adven- 
ture had brought us to the same “tryst- 
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ing-place.” Soon after daylight, in- 
formation was brought from the ad- 
vanced parties that a body of French 
cavalry was seen advancing over the 
plain. They might be called a squad- 
ron, but counted only a few men more 
than ourselves. The piequets gave 
way before them, and as the enemy 
saw no more troops on the open plain 
(a wave of the ground and a ruined 
hamlet concealed the rest of our force), 
they pursued at a good gallop. When 
they were so far advanced as to render 
escape impossible, Capt. White moved 
up to meet them. The chasseurs a 
cheval (for such they were) appeared, 
at first, nothing daunted, and formed 
line as if to receive us; but no sooner 
had we arrived within fair charging 
distance than they went to the right- 
about, by word of command, and en- 
deavoured to get away. This was a 
dreadful error on their part, and would 
of itself have decided the victory against 
them: it broke their courage, and ex- 
cited ours. Most of the soldiers of 
the 13th were Irishmen; not one of 
them had ever seen a Frenchman be- 
fore, and now they saw these renowned 
foes fly without striking a single blow. 
Pat shouted loud in derision. We 
followed hard, and as our horses were 
not only fresh, but far superior to those 
of the enemy, we gained upon them 
fast. The French, seeing that all hope 
of avoiding battle was vain, that no 
support appeared on the horizon, de- 
termined at last to fall fighting rather 
than flying ; and so drew up and con- 
fronted us. We slackened our speed, 
in order to form line and to breathe 
our horses. When within fifty or sixty 
yards, the word to charge was given ; 
with one wild shout, and swords waved 
high, the soldiers plunged amidst the 
foe. As my spur pressed my charger’s 
side, I pressed to my lip and heart the 
talisman lock of hair that was sus- 
pended round my neck: it told of vic- 
tory, and told truly. The French, for- 
getful that they were mounted on gal- 
lant steeds, whose strength and impulse 
should have aided them in the fray, 
received us at a halt, and with pistols 
presented. The volley pealed, but 
hardly checked one bridle-rein; and 
in the very next instant, man and 
horse lay hurled on the plain. Many 
of the enemy were overthrown at the 
first shock; some fought, some fled, 
but none escaped: the entire party 
were either killed, wounded, or taken. 
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Various ringlets of hair, black, brown, 
and yellow, have come in my way 
since, in an evil hour, I left off wear- 
ing the talisman that shielded me 
through these dangers: but not the true 
one, for I am still a bachelor. Will 
not one of your ten thousand fair read- 
ers take compassion upon me? Any 
letter, post-paid, addressed to OLIVER 
Yorke, Esquire, shall, as advertisers 
say, meet with the most grateful atten- 
tion. Now, let us have no prudery or 
affectation; no nonsense about virgin 
hearts, and single and everlasting at- 
tachments. Recollect what Southey 
says: “ Hearts endowed with roman- 
tic sensibility have many fleeting pas- 
sions before they settle into their true 
affection; and among such, he who 
frequently loves the most is not un- 
frequently he who has loved the often- 
est.” A word, however, of regular 
lady-killers before we proceed. They 
are worse, a thousand times, than the 
lancers of Donna Maria’s horse grena- 
dier-guards. The fire-eater is only an 
idiot, but the man who boasts of ladies’ 
favours is a rascal, and the greatest of 
the kind, be the boast true or false. 
Indeed, the more truth there is in the 
boast, the greater the infamy ; for it is 
then repaying love, confidence, and 
tenderness, by the basest ingratitude. 
Let not the humble station of such a 
man’s victim delay, for a single minute, 
his being kicked out of society: the 
lower her station, the greater his vil- 
lany. Success in such cases is, nine 
times out of ten, due only to a direct 
breach of promise, that should sink a 
gentleman beyond redemption. 

To return, however, to my own un- 
adventurous fate. You recommend 
travelling, and tell me that every body 
meets with travelling adventures in 
these locomotive days. I have tra- 
versed Europe from north to south, 
and from east to west — from Bergen 
to the Gulf of Tarentum, and from 
Lisbon to the confines of the Sclavonice 
countries, and, except having my pocket 
picked of a silk handkerchief at Na- 
ples, cannot say that I ever met with a 
single adventure. Imposition, and the 
quantity of rudeness that French, Swiss, 
and Italians, think they can with safety 
measure out to you, go, of course, for 
nothing. I have seen some fine scenery, 
but, excepting what may be found on 
the Alps and the Pyrennees, mostly 
inferior to British scenery, however 
exaggerated by liberal tourists; I have 
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seen ruins, monuments, specimens of 
art, and localities ; all deeply interest- 
ing to historians, scholars, artists, and 
men of cultivated minds, but all dimi- 
nishing in interest, exactly in propor- 
tion as the tourist wanted, like the 
generality of travellers, the taste and 
knowledge which could alone render 
them valuable. 

I have often met with manners, cus- 
toms, and usages, different from our 
own ; but if I except some stateliness 
of deportment observable among the 
peasantry of Spain, I have abroad met 
only with low manners, customs, and 
usages, all resulting, like manners, 
from a low state of feeling. The higher 
we ascend in the scale of society, the 
more the manners become, no doubt, 
what is called polished, without being 
always much improved on that ac- 
count, though certainly much better 
adapted to the intercourse of educated 
persons. The highly polished demean- 
our of the Russians, for instance, is only 
a glittering surface given to a coarse 
substance by the force of exterior fric- 
tion; no part of the light comes, like 
the light of diamond, from within: it 
is all outside. In Spain again, man- 
ners descend as we ascend in society. 
You frequently meet among the Span- 
ish peasantry a stately, graceful, and 
dignified deportment, that would be 
absolutely ridiculous in the peasantry 
of any other country, but which be- 
comes them perfectly. You sometimes 
meet with the same thing among the 
poorer classes of the gentry, but never 
among the higher classes, whose man- 
ners are very low: nor do you ever 
meet with it among the military, from 
whom it might perhaps be expected. 
Philanthropists will say, that this arises 
from a natural dignity of character be- 
longing to the people, which, instead 
of being properly fostered, is ruined 
by faulty institutions and imperfect 
education. The solution is so amiable 
a one, that I shall at present question 
its accuracy, by asking how such a 
people happen to be ill-educated, and 
to have faulty institutions; for nations 
are, after all, less the children of their 
own institutions than the institutions 
are the children of the nations : a truth 
that has been entirely overlooked in 
these prating days. 

Speaking of manners generally, I 
would say that Frenchmen affect, and 
strive at, manners above their station, 
knowledge, and intellectual powers ; 
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and are, therefore, in manners, as in 
most other things, an artificial people. 
A Frenchman is always on stilts, 
and appears, at first sight, much 
greater than he is in reality. An ob- 
server of human character perceives 
this at once; but the superficial are 
deceived. The manners of the Ger- 
mans seem hardly, on the other hand, 
to render justice to the merits of the 
people. It is not exactly simplicity 
of manners that I would complain of, 
still less a want of manners, for the 
Germans are a kind and courteous 
people ; but a homeliness of manners 
that accords too well with the greasy 
great-coat, pipe, and slippers, that form 
the constant morning costume and de- 
coration of the people. There are, of 
course, exceptions, good and bad. The 
members of the learned professions, 
particularly the jurists, called gelehrte, 
par excellence, are ridiculously pedantic 
in their manners: the fine gentleman, 
again, falls into the foolish extreme of 
French mannerism, and constantly 
oversteps the bounds of graceful de- 
portment. It is among the military 
that the best manners are to be found 
—a rule, however, that only holds 
good in Germany, where most of the 
officers are men of family and educa- 
tion ; whereas, in the other continental 
armies — the French not excepted — 
you constantly find, in all ranks, men 
as destitute of manners as of character 
and conduct. You must not, however, 
allow the homeliness of German man- 
ners to impose upon you; nor must 
you always be deceived by the coarse, 
rough, and affected manners of the stu- 
dents; for in Germany you will con- 
stantly find men who, in point of know- 
ledge and intelligence, are far above 
what their exterior deportment would 
at first denote ; and real learning will 
at times be found even beneath the 
vile garb of pedantry. Taken all in 
all, the Austrians may perhaps be 
termed the most polite, cheerful, as 
well as the most pleasure-loving peo- 
ple on the Continent: the people of 
Vienna most particularly so. And 
from the gentleman at the police-office, 
who, after asking you whether you 
have had a pleasant journey, and how 
you like Germany, questions you as 
closely as a suspected criminal would 
be questioned in England, down to 
the wagen-meister, who, hat in hand, 
shuts the door of your carriage, and 
wishes you Eine angenchme reise when 
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you take your departure, all is courtesy 
and politeness. And little as you may 
gain by this in pocket, it is nevertheless 
vastly pleasant, and offers a striking 
contrast to the silly style of equality 
affected by the French, to the boorish 
and rapacious insolence of the Swiss, 
and to the ingrained brutality of the 
Italians. It is impossible not to like 
the people of Austria when you know 
them, and, but for the distance of their 
country from the shores of the channel, 
it would surely be pleasant to reside 
among them. On the other hand it 
must be confessed (and I make the 
confession with regret), that the Ger- 
man women are not handsome ; they 
want the beauty of the English women, 
the tournure of the French, the strange 
independent look of the Roman wo- 
men, and the charming gracefulness 
of the Spaniards. But then they 
surpass immeasurably all their conti- 
nental neighbours in accomplishments 
and acquirements, and excel, not only 
in waltzing, but, owing to a tinge of 
blueism and sentiment for which they 
are distinguished, in conversation and 
flirtation also. In France, only mar- 


ried women flirt; and though they 


converse pleasantly enough, they are 
generally too ill-informed to carry on 
a conversation independent of the mere 
gossip of the day, or direct love- 
making: to say nothing of their fre- 
quently inflicting upon you long de- 
scriptions of frills, fevers, and flounces. 
Mere gossip soon becomes tedious; 
ailings are repulsive subjects; and frills 
have little interest for us lords of the 
creation ; and though love is certainly 
a pleasant topic of discourse, it should 
form the object rather than the direct 
subject of conversation. This want of 
information tells with still greater force 
against Spanish and Italian women ; 
they are, no doubt, frank enough in 
conversation, but, strange as it may 
appear, interesting subjects are con- 
stantly. wanting: for, without know- 
ledge, you cannot now talk even plea- 
sant nonsense. No, no, there is nothing, 
after all, like a well-informed English 
or German girl, for a sofa-corner or 
window-recess téte-d-téte. 

Of French parties we all know 
enough,— of Italian parties there is 
little to be known ; but, to strangers, 
German parties are strange things. 
The dinner hour of counts, barons, and 
princes, is often at one o’clock in the 
day, sometimes even at twelve o'clock. 
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When invited, you are generally in- 
formed of the parties you are to meet 
—a very good precaution. The mus- 
ter and march to the attack are ma- 
naged pretty well, as in other coun- 
tries. The placing of the dishes on the 
table as a sort of exhibition, and then 
removing them to the sideboard in or- 
der to be carved is also a good custom, 
and is now becoming pretty general in 
England ; and very properly so,— for 
the idea of making gentlemen dissect 
joints of meat, and serve out eatables 
at dinner, to the danger of all surround- 
ing ruffs, cuffs, and frills, is not to be 
endured. I protest against helping 
any thing beyond wine and walnuts. 
The mere action of eating is performed 
in Germany pretty much the same as 
in other parts of the world,—the quan- 
tity demolished being rather below the 
French, who take the lead of all but 
the Russians, and above the English 
standard. They fall, however, into the 
great error of handing round cham- 
pagne, which is a dinner-wine, during 
the dessert, an error that should be 
rectified. It is also during the dessert 
that the principal conversation is car- 
tied on, and the moment this begins to 
flag the entire party start up at once, as 
if by signal. If it is a gentleman’s 
party only, each man wipes his mouth, 
makes his bow, and instantly vanishes. 
If there are ladies present, you gene- 
rally take your coffee in the drawing- 
room, and say a few civil things before 
you take leave. When in the country, 
you are probably treated to a walk 
round the grounds, and to a cup of 
weak tea, before the carriages, which 
have an intuitive knowledge of all 
these things, make their appearance. I 
have dined at the distance of twelve 
miles from Dresden, and been safely 
lodged in my hotel before five o’clock 
in the evening. And as late as the 
year 1829, the dinner-guests of the old 
king of Saxony were all feasted, off, and 
out of the palace by two o'clock in the 
day; we English not knowing which 
way to look or to turn at finding our- 
selves thrown on the world in full 
dress at breakfast time. In this re- 
spect, Vienna, Berlin, and Hamburgh, 
are now improving; the latter place, 
indeed, was always famous for good 
dinners, and those given by our excel- 
lent friend, J. J. Esq., would alone en- 
title the town to a high station in the 
empire of Cocaigne. : 

If the dinner-parties are sometimes 
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early, the evening parties are something 
odd. Balls are like others; but the 
thé dansant (actually dancing-tea) and 
the aestatischer thee are altogether 
original, at least in name. Your 
dancing-tea is an early half-dress even- 
ing party, where the young people 
dance to good music and bad tea,— 
for it is seldom that any thing beyond 
the promised tea is given. At grand 
evening parties, not being balls, all 
hands, young and old, play at cards. 
The aestatischer thee is a sort of blue- 
stocking meeting, where learned ladies, 
literary gentlemen, artists, connois- 
seurs, and amateurs, assemble in order 
to enjoy the “ feast of reason and the 
flow of” bohea. These “ teas” are not so 
formidable as from their names might 
be expected ; and, taken all in all, are 
rather pleasant, and more free form 
restraint than your full-blown parties. 
Clever blues always wear long petti- 
coats, and never shew the stocking ; 
and I have often seen them play at 
forfeits, charades, proverbs, and at all 
kinds of laughable games. The kind, 
worthy, and now lamented professor H., 
known for his great learning and little 
stature, was a frequent leader in such 
games, when upwards of seventy years 
of age. 

Having spoken of a German king’s 
dinner, let me here give an account of 
an Italian king’s levee,—for, as far as 
my own experience goes, Italian kings 
give no dinners, a practice in which 
they are most laudably followed by 
their loyal subjects. 

We were presented to their majes- 
ties of the Two Sicilies, on the occasion 
of a festival, when all the municipal 
authorities and great dignitaries of state 
repaired to the palace in order to offer 
fruit and flowers to the king and his 
family. After witnessing this rather 
pretty ceremony in the hall of the 
throne, the English party, who had 
been joined by two or three American 
gentlemen, were ushered into another 
apartment, where they were drawn up 
in two ranks, facing inwards,— the 
ladies on one side and the gentlemen 
on the other. We had not waited 
long when the royal family entered — 
the king—/e Gros de Naples as he is 
called—dressed in full uniform, chapeau 
en téte, led the van. Followed by the 
rest of the royal squadron, he went 
up and spoke to the first lady of the 
female line as she was presented by 
the ambassador. His manner and 
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address, bating always the chapeau en 
téte, were pleasing and agreeable. 
Next to the king came the queen, then 
followed the prince of Salerno, then 
the princess of Salerno, who was fol- 
lowed, in her turn, by the two little 
princes, lads often and twelve years of 
age. In this order the royal party went 
up one line and down the other, each 
of them speaking in turn to every per- 
son that was presented. It had an 
odd, but not ungraceful, appear- 
ance ; and the incomparable beauty of 
the queen absolutely Jonied every per- 
son whom she addressed. There is 
not much of what we would call noble- 
ness or dignity in her manner; she has 
even an awkward and angular way of 
holding her arms; and in England 
you see more graceful women every 
day; it is the beauty of her face and 
the splendour of her eye,— its timid, 
yet searching, look, which confounds 
the beholder. I had marked her gra- 
dual approach, and had seen her eye 
fixed on the tartan scarf of the High- 
land uniform which I wore. I have, 
with moderate composure, seen both 
strange and wild sights in my time ; 
yet did my heart throb for very agita- 
tion when I was addressed by that 
lovely, half-queen, half-school girl ap- 
parition. What she said, and what I 
answered, I -hardly know; I only re- 
collect her voice, look, and manner, to- 
gether with the absurd thoughts that 
rushed through my mind as she spoke. 
I thought I could see into her very 
heart,—that I discovered a vacuum in 
its recess ; I thought of her spouse, her 
guards, of the scimitar that, taken in 
fair fight, still hung at my side; I 
thought of the facility of winning em- 
pires, sword in hand, for one approving 
smile of such peerless beauty. I 
thought of all the extravagant fancies 
for which the old romances have un- 
justly been ridiculed,—I say unjustly, 
for such fancies are, after all, only the 
natural air-bubbles that spring up in 
the folly-tossed heart of foolish man. 
With men of absolute wisdom it is, of 
course, different ; they are, like blessed 
automata, far above all fancies. 

I saw the queen of Naples at a ball 
some nights afterwards. She danced 
with great spirit; but, though her per- 
son appeared animated, the eyes re- 
tained that indescribable searching 
look which seemed to say, “ My heart 
and soul are not here; something more 
is wanting to happiness, but what it is 
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1 know not.” Every person who was 
to have the honour of waltzing with 
her majesty in the cotillon had, of 
course, been named. Some of the 
gentlemen, not knowing this part of the 
etiquette, went up and made their 
bow, in order to take her out. She 
behaved very gracefully on the occa- 
sion, and, without allowing any inter- 
position to take place, immediately ac- 
cepted the proffered partners. The 
Gros de Naples danced like a great 
schoolboy, till he was completely blown. 

Having exhibited a specimen of high 
and artificial life at Naples, let me here 
give a specimen of low and more na- 
tural Italian life. 

An English lady, accompanied by 
her husband and a party of friends, 
was riding one day along a very rugged 
part of the coast. As she was only a 
temporary resident, she was mounted 
on a hired horse, the owner of the 
steed attending, as usual, in the capa- 
city of groom and guide. Near a very 
steep part of the cliff the horse took 
fright, and fell with her over the preci- 
pice, where both were instantly lost to 
sight amidst trees and bushes. The en- 
tire party instantly dismounted, and in 
dread and dismay hurried after the un- 
fortunate sufferer. The Italian, from 
knowing the road, was the first to reach 
the bottom, where the English, on arriv- 
ing, found him screaming and lamenting 
over the dying steed ; abusing all the 
saints in the calendar for having killed 
the horse of a good Catholic instead of 
breaking the necks of a party of arch 
heretics. To all inquiries about the 
lady he was as deaf as a post, continu- 
ing only his Italian screams, prayers, 
and imprecations ; but no sooner had 
he been told that his horse should be 
paid for, than, thanking St. Januarius 
for his generosity, he very quietly 
turned round, and, pointing to the 
right, said, with all the coolness in the 
world, “ Oh, if it is only the lady you 
are looking for, she is hanging in that 
tree,” and so, indeed, it was: her 
dress had got entangled in the branches 
of a tree, by which her fall had been 
broken, and her life preserved, though 
at the expence of some severe fractures, 
that for many months confined her to 
a bed of sickness and danger. 

I have, it seems, been accused of 
great injustice towards the Italians. If 
80, tell us who is that respectable man 
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with those three very pretty girls, his 
daughters, walking quietly along the 
Chiaga, where all the fashionable world 
are just now assembled? Well, you 
know, and every body knows. Now, 
tell us whether there is any place in 
England, however low and bad, in 
which such a man would not instantly 
be stoned to death by the indignant 
rabble? Burke and Hare only mur- 
dered strangers, and sold the dead ; 
but this man does worse,— he murders 
innocence, and sells the souls of those 
that should be nearest and dearest to 
him ; and walks quietly and undis- 
turbed with the beau monde along the 
Chiaga. How happens it that in the 
most retired parts of Italy, where few 
travellers are ever met, no stranger can 
pass without being attacked by bri- 
gands? There cannot be business 
enough to maintain regular bands of 
robbers ; the people must, therefore, 
take up the business as an easy and 
congenial kind of by-work, whenever 
the opportunity offers. The remote 
parts of Sicily and Calabria are thus 
infested with robbers; and the rest of 
Italy would be so too, but for the illibe- 
rality of the Austrian government, 
which checks this laudable branch of 
national industry. 

I was just about to lay down my 
pen, when Prince Puckler Muskaa’s 
new book, Semilusso’s Weltgang,* was 
put into my hands ; and as his high- 
ness was always an especial favourite 
of mine, I hope I shall be excused 
for adding a few remarks respecting 
him and his work to this already long 
article. Prince Puckler Muskau is a 
very amusing person ; his very name is 
amusing, and his vanity and affectation 
are still more so. He is, as an author, 
what Romeo Coates was some years 
ago as an actor; he exposes his folly 
to public gaze from mere love of pub- 
lic notice. But as Coates could not 
act an entire tragedy by himself, re- 
quiring, of course, the aid of lights, de- 
corations, and assistant actors to fill 
the different parts of the drama,—so is 
Prince Piickler Muskau, in like man- 
ner, obliged to bring in dresses, deco- 
rations, and assistant actors, in order to 
fill up the scenes in which he always 
acts the principal part. And as he is 
a man of a certain rank, constantly 
moving about in search of objects in 
connexion with which he can bring 
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himself before the world; as he has 
seen a good deal of society, read a few 
commonplace French and German 
books, and is, though not a clever man, 
yet not an absolute dunce, his works 
always contain something diverting, 
and his present work is, perhaps, the 
most diverting, as it is certainly the 
least objectionable of those yet pub- 
lished. He feels that he has already 
acquired a sort of footing in the literary 
world, and can not only stand but 
exhibit himself on his own ground. 
His book on England was evidently 
written under the effects of mortified 
vanity. He was not so great a man 
here as he wished to be; and, finding 
himself unable to rise to dictatorial 
power in English society, he attempted 
to write that society down to his own 
level. Ile was, as a man, far below 
Brummel, who, without rank or title, 
acquired regal sway over the empire of 
fashion by the mere force of individual 
genius. The success of Piickler Mus- 
kau’s book is easily accounted for : 
any work abusing England is well 
received on the Continent, and any 
work which libels our aristocracy is 
most liberally praised by the Liberals 
of our own country. But the book, 
it seems, contains many truths. No 
doubt it does so; for there are few 
books, however dull or false in spirit, 
that do not contain commonplace and 
self-evident truths. Bulwer’s book on 
England and Bulwer’s book on France 
both contained truths; but these truths 
redeem the mass of wretched foolery 
just as little as Piickler Muskau’s 
truths redeem his silly and ignorant 
misrepresentations. ‘They naturally 
please the low in intellect, who are al- 
ways delighted to find some common- 
place trifles within the reach of their 
comprehension. The English, for in- 
stance, read newspapers, eat break- 
fasts, often travel in stage-coaches, pull 
off their boots at night; and the ser- 
vant who at the inn brings the boot- 
jack is called “ boots.” Important in- 
formation of this kind may, no doubt, 
be found in the Prince’s book ; but if 
you look for information respecting 
the character and genius of our peo- 
ple, their manners, habits, and institu- 
tions,— if you look for any philoso- 
phical elucidation of the causes of our 
greatness and virtues, or of our vices 
and follies, you will search in vain. 
Neither Muskau nor Bulwer could 
even explain the cause of that excess 
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of affectation for which nearly all ranks 
of British society are now distinguished ; 
objects so self-evident were yet above 
the reach of these men, who could, 
nevertheless, write truths in abund- 
ance. 

Prince Piickler Muskau married, 
when a count, the daughter of the late 
Prince of Hardenberg, then the all 
influential minister of Prussia. He ex- 
pected a large portion with his wife, a 
lady of the highest merit ; but his father- 
in-law dying very poor, his elevation to 
the rank of prince was the only portion 
which she broughthim. When divorced 
from the princess, he came to England 
on a matrimonial expedition, in the 
hopes of marrying a lady of great for- 
tune who was supposed to be on the 
look-out for a high title. He failed in 
this laudable undertaking, owing, it is 
said, to the unguarded manner in which 
he spoke of his intended bride at some 
convivial meeting. It is positively as- 
serted that he next turned his thoughts 
towards the sable widow of the Em- 
peror of Hayti, who was believed to 
be immensely rich. What prevented 
this union from taking place we pretend 
not to know; but as his highness is 
now at Algiers, we hope in our next to 
announce his happy marriage with the 
queen dowager of Timbuctoo. En at- 
tendant, we roust take a look at Semi- 
lasso’s Pilgrimage. 

The work consists of a series of let- 
ters, written during the author’s journey 
from Carlsbad, in Bohemia, to Tarbes, 
in France. As the first of the letters 
is dated from Carlsbad, on the 30th of 
May, 1834, and the preface of the 
book from Algiers, on the ist of Janu- 
ary, 1835, it is evident that the writer 
can give only a running account of the 
countries which he traverses; still it is 
rather an entertaining account, and 
would have been better had the author 
said less of himself and more of the 
places which he visits. 

The book begins, as might have been 
expected, with a description of his 
highness’s own person. He is loung- 
ing on the box of an elegant vis-a-vis, 
the inside of which is only occupied 
by a parrot and an Italian greyhound. 
We could willingly have forgiven the 
prince a terrier, Newfoundland dog, 
or greyhound, for they are fine, clever, 
and respectable animals ; but an Italian 
greyhound, the image of sickness, mi- 
sery, and starvation, is our utter ab- 
horrence, and more detestable even 
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than pugs, poodles, or French lap- 
dogs. Let me, once for all, tell the 


women, young and oid, that we lords 
of the creation deem all fondling of 
dogs uncleanly and unpleasant, and 
hold not much of the good taste of the 
ladies who indulge in such fancies. 
And uow let the prince paint himself: 


“He was a man of middle age, of 
high stature, and elegant figure ; but in 
person rather delicate than strong, and 
more active than robust. The formation 
of the pericranium shews, at once, that 
his intellectual faculties predominate over 
the mere physical ones ; and a phrenolo- 
gist would conclude that this mortal had 
been endowed with more head than 
heart, more imagination than feeling, and 
that he was altogether more rational 
than enthusiastic. No person, in the 
least acquainted with the world, could 
fail to perceive that the stranger be- 
longed to the higher classes of society. 
His features, without being handsome 
or regular, are, nevertheless, fine, intel- 
lectual, and striking ; so that, once seen, 
they are not easily forgotten. If they 
possess any charm, it is in their extreme 
pliability. With few men did the eves 
offer a more perfect reflection of the 
transient mood and mind within: at one 
moment they were dull, dead, and co- 
lourless, and the next they might be seen 
sparkling with star-like brilliancy. The 
most permanent expression of his fea- 
tures was, however, an appearance of 
mental depression — a curious medium 
between habitual melancholy and ironical 
bitterness, that might well have become 
Dr. Faustus himself. And yet we do 
not believe that there was any great re- 
semblance hetween him and our friend, 
for there was much of feminine nature 
mixed up in the composition of the lat- 
ter, who was soft and vain, though ca- 
pable of great exertion and endurance. 
His principal pleasures lay in the ima- 
gination and in the trifles of life — the 
road, not the destination, was his object; 
and it was when occupied in putting 
childish pictures together, and when 
playing with many-coloured air-bubbles, 
that he appeared to the greatest advan- 
tage in the eyes of others, and felt most 
happy and satisfied himself, 

** While we have thus been describing 
the object of our attention, he has thrown 
himself gracefully back in the seat, and 
is looking through his glass into the 
forest, as if he there expected to dis- 
cover us. His dark hair (ill-natured 
persons say that it is dyed) projects 
from under a red Fez cap, the long blue 
tassel of which plays freely in the wind. 
A coloured Cashmere shawl is wound 
carelessly round his neck, and the-high 
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forehead and pale face accord well with 
this half-Turkish dress. A black, richly 
laced, military frock-cout, nunkeen trou- 
sers, and highly polished boots, complete 
the not unpretending toilet. And it is 
not now our fault, ifour charming female 
reader fails to picture to herself a just 
representation of the pilgrim who looks 
forward to the pleasure of her com. 
pany.” 


Well, reader, what think you of 
Piickler Muskau? Is he not as pretty 
a Cockney dandy as you could wish 
to see on a Sunday morning? A black 
coat—a military coat, too—with a 
coloured shawl-cravat, and nankeens ! 

Of Bohemia and its watering-places 
the prince gives us too little, for the 
country, at least, is i e 
and highly interesting, and is well de- 
serving the attention of tourists. The 
pilgrim makes a short stay at Bam- 
berg, and describes at some length 
that fine old town and the Franconian 
Swiss. These old German towns, more 
particularly the old free-towns, the real 
cradles of European freedom and civil- 
isation, are all deserving of more atten- 
tion than is bestowed upon them by 
modern travellers. We want, indeed, 
a good guide-book for Germany. 
Where, for instance, is the line of the 
Danube from Passau to Vienna de- 
scribed? Above the first-named place, 
the river is comparatively a small and 
uninteresting stream, running through 
a flat and sandy country; but at Pas- 
sau it becomes very fine indeed, and 
though it is navigated only on rafts 
that come down from Swabia, in order 
to be broken up at Vienna, it is beau- 
tiful to float down that beautiful river. 
The banks are high-wooded and varie- 
gated; the most prominent hills are 
crowned with ruined towers or castles, 
but less frequently so than those on 
the banks of the Rhine. From the 
intermediate glens and valleys, con- 
vents, hamlets, or small towns, gra- 
dually emerge as you advance, or burst 
upon the eye as you turn some sharp 
und sudden angle of the river. At 
times you drift along under the dark 
shade of high, bleak, and barren rocks; 
at others, under the foliage of the 
woods that overhang the stream. A 
wonderful and almost death-like still- 
ness often reigns around, and you 
sometimes float along for hours with- 
out perceiving a vestige of man’s doing 
or undoing: you can almost fancy 
yourself navigating the distant Niger 
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itself. Every turn of the winding river 
varies the scene: now it opens; the 
hills recede, and islands adorn the sur- 
face of the water: again it closes ; the 
high opposing banks approach so near 
as to give to the smooth current the 
fall and velocity of the rapid. The 
very colour of the scenery is affected 
by its different exposure to sun and 
wind : the sounds of the evening breeze 
change with the constantly changing 
surface of the landscape over which it 
passes. But pleasant as this navigation 
is, the night-quarters are precarious, 
and sometimes indifferent; the cabin 
of the raft itself offers nothing but 
shelter. 

Where shall we find any good ac- 
count of the fine country situated be- 
tween Vienna and Trieste? The dis- 
tance may be about two hundred and 
sixty miles, and, except a few stages 
of level and uninteresting ground after 
leaving Vienna, and just before reach- 
ing Trieste, the entire line of country 
traversed is a constant succession of 
the most beautiful rock, mountain, 
glen, and woodland scenery, that it is 
possible to behold. Romantic ruins 
of towers and castles — remains of ear- 
lier, fiercer, and more warlike times — 
are not wanting. But, seen with a 
British eye, the landscape strikes us 
as deficient in water of sufficient ex- 
panse to correspond with the general 
boldness of the scenery ; for the Murr, 
the Save, and the Drave, though re- 
spectable streams, produce neither 
opening nor effect enough among such 
masses of mountains. The towns and 
villages are remarkably clean, neat, 
and pretty. Gratz, built at the foot of 
a castellated hill, in the midst of a 
large and fertile plain, is just the sort 
of place in which you feel disposed to 
fall in love with every woman you see. 
Leybach is similarly situated, but much 
less in size, and not so pretty. A few 
miles beyond this town, you come to 
the celebrated caves of Adlersberg : 
they are absolutely wonderful. You 
almost fancy yourself in some mighty 
museum, formed by the hand of nature 
out of the petrified fragments of a 
ruined world. As you advance, you 
pass through what seem vast halls, 
Gothic arches, covered with the most 
fantastic fret-work. ‘There are groves 
of trees and arcades; there are broken 
columns, statues, and ruins of every 
description, all formed of the most 
beautiful white and transparent sta- 
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lactites. These caves extend for a 
mile underground. 

On issuing from the mountains of 
Illyria, you traverse some three or four 
leagues of stony wilderness, that, in bar- 
renness at least, would do honour even 
to Dunskey. But when, on the sudden 
turning of the road round the project- 
ing angle of a hill, the Adriatic, with 
all its recollections, Trieste, Capo d’Is- 
tria, Fium, its bays and harbours, burst 
at once upon the eye, the sight is abso- 
lutely splendid. 

To return, however, to our prince. 
From Bamberg his highness proceeds, 
by the way of Frankfort and Mayence, 
to Paris; where he visits Louis-Phi- 
lippe, with whom he is highly delighted. 
We give his introduction, and subse- 
quent dinner at the Tuileries : 


“There was hardly any appearance of 
etiquette at the presentation, though all 
surrounding objects bore the impress of 
royal splendour. Mourier de Brassier 
and myself had no sooner entered the 
saloon, after passing through a superb 
gallery and several splendidly lighted 
apartments, than the king came forward 
to meet us: he received me, on my name 
being mentioned, with the greatest con- 
descension. ‘The queen, with several 
members of the royal family, sat work- 
ing at a round table, which was covered 
with a green cloth, and on which several 
lamps were burning. A few gentlemen 
only were grouped round the table, or in 
the saloon: they were all in coloured 
clothes—even the aids de camp on duty. 
After I had had the honour of being 
presented to her majesty and the prin- 
cesses, the conversation became general, 
unconstrained, cheerful, and extremely 
lively. The queen belongs to the num- 
ber of those women who, in any situation, 
are sure to command respect and attach- 
ment. Madame Adelaide, the king’s 
sister, is full of animation and vivacity ; 
and the young princes and princesses, 
educated in the most exemplary manner, 
are not only simple and natural, but pos- 
sess, at the same time, all the dignity 
belonging to their exalted rank. 

“The king honoured me with a good 
deal of private conversation. He spoke 
much and well about England ; and al- 
most shamed me by the flattering terms 
in which he mentioned my account of 
that country. He had afterwards the 
condescension to give me some very 
useful advice for my intended journey 
to America, adding, at the same time, 
se eral interesting particulars of his stay 
in that part of the globe. It is impossible 
to speak better, or to command in a higher 
degree the attention of all who hear him, 
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than does his majesty ; the greatest at- 
tachment to his person is indeed evinced 
by all who have the honour to approach 
him. 

** Some days afterwards I was invited 
to dinner. According to my old, incor- 
rigible fault, I was rather late; I fear I 
was the last, for the queen immediately 
took my arm in order to be conducted 
into the dinner-saloon, The party was 
rather large, and consisted of some forty 
persons. As I had read a great deal in 
the Carlist journals about the extreme 
economy with which the royal establish- 
ment was supposed to be conducted, 
I paid more attention to subjects bearing 
on that point than I should otherwise 
have doue. Every thing was, however, 
in direct opposition to the fables of the 
press; and, except the court establish. 
ment of George LV., I have never before 
or since beheld one so well organised as 
this ofthe Tuileries. There were, indeed, 
no court dignitaries in uniform—there 
was no court marshal with his stick; but 
there was a servant, in splendid livery, 
behind every guest—there was a bril- 
liant and magnificent service of plate ; 
a thing which, for absolute want of clean- 
ing, looks, at many German courts, like 
a mere service of tin. Wine and viands 
were of the best kind, and in great pro- 
fusion. The attendance was quick and 
orderly, and altogether in the English 
style, which has now become the style 
in all the best houses in Paris. The 
king and queen carved several of the 
dishes themselves, and joined the con- 
versation with all the animation of real 
and polite hospitality. 

“ After dinner, the company adjourned 
to the open terrace which overlooks the 
garden of the Tuileries ; and which the 
evening air, loaded with the fragrance 
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of orange bloom, rendered altogether 
charming. I took the liberty of explain- 
ing to Madame Adelaide how much better 
a conservatory, the windows of which 
could be removed in summer, would suit 
here, particularly as there was no such 
thing in the palace. 

“ The king, who asked me a number 
of questions, spoke with great frankness 
of past times. He gave us clearly enough 
to understand that he had only undertaken 
the heavy responsibility of his present 
station for the good of France, to which 
he had alone sacrificed the happy and 
contented lot that he previously enjoyed. 
‘If this closet could speak,’ said he, 
pointing to an adjoining door, ‘ and relate 
what I often represented to Charles X., 
things would have happened very dif- 
ferently. When I was in England,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ George IV. commissioned 
me to tell the king, that unless he de- 
stroyed the French press, the press would 
destroyhim. I replied that I should de- 
liver the message, though I could not 
share in the opinion ; and with that im- 
pression I reported it to the king: for the 
liberty of the press is the palladium of 
France.’ With great animation his ma- 
jesty added: ‘ Réprimer sévérement la 
license de la presse, par les loix; oui, 
mais l’abolir? jamais! Au reste,’ said 
he, smiling, ‘ on dit qu’elle me maltraite 
quelquefois, mais je me garde de la lire.’” 


This last passage we deem altogether 
admirable ; it shews how very easy it 
is for Liberals to talk about liberty, as 
long as it suits their purpose : it fur- 
ther shews how much better Louis- 
Philippe could follow good advice than 
give it, and how well George IV. under- 
stood France and the French. 


THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS’ PORTRAIT. 


Love y as life, and lively as thy love, 


Thou greet’st my sight ! 


Thou seem’st to breathe, though breathless — thy lips move ; 


Thine eyes all light ! 


On thy fair brow a matchless lustre dwells ; 
All thoughts, save those of love, thine aspect quells ; 
Thy features seem to play ; thy bosom swells 


In art’s despite ! 


Each silken hair in every clustering curl 


Tnvites the gaze, 


And thy bright brood of locks, thou charming girl! 


Defies my lays ; 


But I can feel that which no tongue can speak — 
Where admiration triumphs, words are weak ; 
And were my language copious as the Greek, 


’"Twould fail thy praise. 
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Absence for many lost bestows one joy, 
Presence denies. 

Thou canst not bid me now, “ Presumptuous boy, 

Take off thine eyes!” 

The more I gaze, the more thou seem’st to smile ; 
The more thou smil'st, the more I gaze the while ; 
As some bright army, crowding file on file, 

Thy beauties rise ! 


But when I think so bright a gem is mine, 
I doubt the truth, 

Or cry, enwrapt in energies divine, 
“ Thrice happy youth !” 

How many a day —a month —a year, has past! 

How many a fond, despairing look, I’ve cast! 

And shall I call thee mine — my own ! — at last? 

I shall, in sooth! 


Proud as the peacock of his dazzling train, 
Still let me be; 

But for his hundred eves I long, in vain, 
To gaze on thee. 

And well for me in vain: such tumults fill 

My heart well nigh to bursting, at the thrill 

Of ev’ry glance, which, multiplied, must kill 

With ecstasy. 


I drink a life’s affection at each look 
Which cannot pass: 
In thee shall be reflected my youth’s book, 
As ina glass, 
When, if I live, my locks are gray with years ; 
And if I die I'll thank thee for thy tears, 
To water each poor flower my cold turf rears. 
Be such my mass! 


Soon, when I’m far from thee, and Granta’s towers 
Receive their son, 

How shall this token fan the fleeting hours 
Till they are gone ? 

How shall it waft each absence swiftly by ? 

How shall its constant smile suppress each sigh ? 

How shall it be my guardian, ull I ery 

“* My plighted one!” 


And when all doubts, delays, and fears, are o'er, 
In wedded life, 

And thou art sever’d from my side no more, 
The inward strife 

Of then pass’d years shall shadowy flit before, 

Doubting each bliss to think what pangs we bore ? 

And I shall say, “ Yet thus it was of yore, 

My blooming wiie !” A. A. 


A Vision of the Old Almanac. 


A VISION OF THE OLD ALMANAC. 
BY RIP VAN WINKLE. 


In the grey depths of that unliving shade, 

The sunless world, where sleep enchains the frame 
With unfelt bonds—like the Cumezan maid, 

Through phantom-peopled vales, realms without name — 
As sibyl Fancy led, methought I strayed ; 

And a dread vision round my spirit came. 


In shadowy prospect near, a various crowd — 

Knights, nobles, priests—stood grouped, in strange dismay 
Cowering ; as village fowl, when from his cloud 

The bird of Jove stoops high. Some knelt to pray; 
Some held vague councils — others wept aloud ; 

Some tried to cheat pale Fear with mockery gay. 
But Fear prevailed ; and, at the lightest sound, 

Talk, laugh, lament, to ghastliest silence rolled — 
From eye to eye contagious fear went round, 
In panic’s icy chain till all stood bound. 

I gazed upon them—and my breast grew cold 

In the dark shadow of that dread untold. 


Then, as the slowly gathering tempest grows 
Above the silence of the deep, there rose 
Portentous noises. Next low murmurs came 
Of lurking treasons and domestic foes, 
And rumours dark of malcontent and blame —- 
Surmises fearful, without form or name. 


Yet came a pause —one bright, brief interval, 
As a fleet sunburst glides o’er some black lea, 
Or dark brown mountain moor, or shadowy sea ; 
I saw Hope’s golden gleam, down-pouring, fall 
Upon that agitated crowd — and all 
Forgot Fear’s very name: life’s revelry 
Burst flower-like forth — fond follies and desires, 
And restless wishes, passions grave and gay, 
Projects and busy plans, brief loves and ires — 
Life’s oft repeated tale, which never tires. 


But while they thought not, Fate was on the way. 
High o’er the light strain and the laughing lay, 
Even as the revel gained its height, outbroke 
A cry, that smote like the electric stroke, 
And still’d all other sounds: I mark’d it shed 
The ashy paleness of the sheeted dead 
On lips yet severing with some reckless joke ; 
And laughing eyes contract with new and sudden dread. 


Conflicting counsels rose,— to fight, fly, wait ; 
But each new counsel, as it came, was late. 
When, lo! appeared, red from some recent brawl, 
An uncouth rabble, making mock of state ; 
With ruffian pomp, uttering such jeers as crawl 
Like scorpions to the ear on which they fall, 
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Withering all hope of mercy. Darkly, then, 
They spoke of laws, religions, public right ; 
And swore the golden age was come again, 
When laws should perish and the people reign, 
And freedom, justice, virtue, all unite ; 
But they, in every word, meant some fierce opposite. 


By Heaven abandon’d, to themselves untrue, 

None dared resist, as once to yield none knew. 
On fate’s grim verge they stood and waver’d still, 

And compromised ; while still concession drew 
Fresh claims, each mandate of a sterner will ; 
Then rose one dreadful cry, “ Dethrone and kill!” 


It was a fearful and a guilty hour— 
Such human eyes have seen ; conception’s power 
Ne’er dreamt, nor language uttered : yet it past, 
Leaving its awful tracks on street and bower. 
And structures piled by skill profound to outlast 
The flight of ages, in confusion vast 
Lay heap’d, the ruin of a moment's rage : 
There slept the proud, the gifted, and the sage — 
The young, brave, graceful—there the kind and just ; 
The solemn altars and their sacred page, 
All crush’d together in unhonour’d dust. 


Then, as the changes of a dream appear, 
That fierce and homicidal multitude 
Gazed on each other with the eye of fear. 
Justice awoke, disguised with laugh severe, 
And darkly ruled the base-born crew that stood 
Around a block with gory garland drest, 
Avenging virtue with their own base blood : 
A rule of many tyrants all opprest, 
And each was slave or victim to the rest. 


Uprose a nation’s groan : then o’er the land 
A warrior phantom waved its awful hand, 
And check’d the slaughterers with their self-wrought chain. 
Another glance —and forthwith, at command, 
The trampled throne was raised, and stood again, 
With tenfold weight, o’er that perfidious crowd. 
Last swell’d a mightier voice on sky and plain— 
And the high trumpet burst sleep’s drowsy cloud, 
As the crown’d phantom raised his battle-cry aloud. 


R. V. W. 







Tue topic which we have denoted 
by this brief but expressive phrase is 
one which, far from being exhausted, 
has not yet met with justice, in any 
publication with which we are ac- 
quainted. Yet it surely deserves that 
justice,-— not only from its intrinsic 
interest as a historic fact, which must 
occupy its place in our country’s an- 
nals ; but also, and still more, from its 
intimate and practical connexion with 
the real character and prospects of the 
present ministry,— since it is but too 
often found that what has been begun 
in disgrace is at last consummated in 
infamy. 

This point was briefly adverted to 
in both the public addresses which 
have recently appeared,— the one de- 
livered by perhaps the most able of 
all Sir Robert Peel’s supporters in the 
House of Commons, the late solicitor- 
general,—the other by the ministerial 
leader in that assembly. And at what- 
ever risk of alarming and repelling our 
readers, by-+presenting long extracts 
from the newspapers, we must beg and 
entreat them, if they would understand 
either the question itself or the compa- 
rative character of the opposing par- 
ties, to spare us so much patience as 
may suffice to glance over the following 
contrast :— 


Sir W. Fourett, at Exeter, Oct. 21, 1835. 


“‘ The session of parliament that has 
just passed, although little has been done 
in it, will be marked as one of deep im- 
portance in the history of this country, 
because it has brought out, in their true 
colours, and in full relief, the principles 
of the contending parties. We met un- 
der circumstances of peculiar interest. 
A Conservative government had been 
formed ; the elections had shewn that 
the people of England, at least, were in 
favour of that government—a govern- 
ment founded upon the avowed determi- 
nation of upholding, in all their integrity, 
the English monarchy, the English con- 
stitution, and the Protestant church esta- 
blishment ; but, while maintaining on the 
one hand the constitution and institutions 
of the country, ready on the other to re- 
dress every grievance, where grievance 
could be shewn to exist in any class of 
the community, to preserve inviolate the 
great principles of civil and religious li- 
berty, and to reform and to amend those 
institutions where time or altered circum- 
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stances required their reformation and 
amendment. Again I say, the people of 
England were in favour of that govesn- 
ment. But, in the House of Commons, 
a union of parties—as extraordinary a 
coalition, as little founded on principle, 
as any that has darkened or disgraced 
the history of political party in this 
country — was able, by a small majority, 
it is true, to thwart the ministers in 
every measure they proposed, and ulti- 
mately to drive them from the govern- 
ment ;— but not without a struggle— 
not without discussions and debates, 
which, I believe, have told on the pub- 
lic mind —and not without affording an 
opportunity for the full developement of 
the high talents and great moral energ 

of the leader of that ministry. And it 
will ever be to me a source of pride 
and satisfaction, that I was able to take 
a part, however humble, in the great 
battle which was then fought, as I be. 
lieve, for the constitution of the coun- 
try, under the banners of that illus- 
trious statesman, to whom the country 
did look in her hour of difficulty and 
peril, and to whom she will look yet 
again, The spirit with which the coa- 
lition to which I have alluded was ani- 
mated—the lengths to which that part 
of it which called itself, I know not with 
what pretensions to the name, the Whig 
party —the lengths to which they were 
disposed to go, were shewn in the course 
they took in the choice of Speaker and 
the Address to the Throne. On the first 
occasion, the choice of Speaker, forgetful 
of the pain which his rejection must have 
inflicted on the distinguished gentleman 
who, though then selected as the victim 
of party warfare, had honourably and effi- 
ciently filled the office for eighteen years, 
elected and re-elected in successive par- 
liaments, with the approbation of all 
parties in the House ; and who had even 
been induced to give up the intention of 
voluntarily retiring from the chair of that 
House at the request of the Whig mi- 
nisters of 1832, and at their solicitations 
consented again to fill it: they were for. 
getful, I say, of all this, in their anxiety 
to force a division, and to put the minis- 
ters in a minority, before they had an op- 
portunity of developing to the House and 
the country their measures and their 
plans. They did not wholly succeed in 
the object which they had. It is true 
that the Conservative ministry were 
placed in a minority on that occasion, 
and on the Address to the Throne. But 
these were not questions of principle ; 
and it was thought right by the mem- 
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bers of that government, that, until the 
House of Commons placed them in a 
minority upon a question of principle, 
which, as public men and men of honour, 
they could not get over, it would not be 
their duty to resign those offices which 
their sovereign, in the hour of difficulty, 
had entrusted to them. 

“1 need not tell you that some of their 
measures were proposed to that House ; 
and I should be glad to contrast those 
measures brought in by that government 
with what has been since done by their 
successors in office. They were but a short 
time in office, but they introduced a bill 
to settle a question which has long been 
a subject of discussion and dispute in 
this country—they brought in a bill to 
effect the settlement of the tithe-question 
in England, on principles which were 
not objected to by any party in the 
House, and, I believe, by no part of the 
country; being founded, on the one 
hand, on the preservation of the rights 
of the church and the tithe-owner, while 
on the other it removed from the occu- 
pier those difficulties and heart-burnings 
which unfortunately arise under the pre- 
sent system. ‘I hat was one of their mea- 
sures. They brought in another to re- 
heve a large class of our fellow-country- 
men, the Protestant Dissenters, from the 
grievances under which they laboured 
in being obliged to perform their mar- 
riage ceremonies according to the ritual 
prescribed by the Church of England. 
That was the grievance most complained 
of on the part of the Dissenters ; this 
bill was intended to redress it: but 1 
have heard nothing of the bill from the 
successors of the Conservative minisiry. 
To its principle no objection was started ; 
the Dissenters in the House expressed 
approbation of it; 1 have heard nothing 
against it out of doors: but it has slept 
in silence. But there was one measure, 
in importance paramount to all others — 
I mean the bill for the settlement of the 
tithe question in Jreland. It had be- 
come almost useless to speculate on the 
causes of the agitations which were dis- 
tracting that unhappy country. The 
peasantry were in a state of tumult and 
insurrection —the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church in a state of poverty and 
destitution. All parties were agreed in 
this —no matter who holds the reins of 
government, it is incunibent on them, 
first and foremost, to effect a setilement 
of the tithe question in that country ; 
and one had almost thought that, in a 
question of that sort, even party-warfare 
must have forgot its bitterness. Lut no, 
this question was selected as the one on 
which the first battle of principle was to 
be fought —the one on which the first 
concession was to be made by the Whig 
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opposition to their new associates ; the 
concession of a principle which, if pushed 
to its full extent, must be destructive of 
the Established Church in Ireland. We 
were called on to vote a _ resolution, 
first, for the appropriation of the ‘ sur- 
plus,’ as it was called, of the property of 
the church in Ireland; and, secondly, 
that no bill for the settlement of the tithe 
question would be satisfactory to the 
House that did not embody the }jprin- 
ciple of the resolution ; and although no 
objection was urged against the mode 
of settling the main question recom- 
mended in the bill introduced by my 
gallant friend, Sir Henry Hardinge, then 
filling the office of chief- -secretary for 
Ireland — although it was admitted on 
all hands to be unobjectionable, that bill, 
as it did not embody these resolutions, 
was virtually rejected by the House. 
This is a subject on which | feel strongly ; 
it is the question on which the Couserv- 
ative government resigned, and therefore 
I beg of you to consider for one moment 
the effect and bearing of these resolu- 
tions. ‘The first resolution for the ap- 
propriation of the surplus property of 
the Irish Church was, I admit, in its 
language plausible ; it was so framed as 
to catch the votes and concurrence of 
persons not disposed to look beyond the 
surface: but what was the object of it? 
It was destructive in its principle — it 
was not honest; for it set out on the 
assumption that there was a surplus 
revenue of the Irish church, when it 
was proved beyond all doubt —it was 
demonstrated in the House of Commons, 
and I am now speaking in the presence 
of members who heard that demonstra- 
tion given, to which no answer was at- 
tempted, that if the property of the Irish 
church were distributed among the work- 
ing clergy belonging to that establish- 
ment, there was ‘hot more than enough 
to provide for their bare subsistence. It 
was not, then, 1 say, honest. But nei- 
ther was it intended to have any practi- 
cal effect ; it was not to come into oper- 
ation during the lifetime of the present 
incumbents ; it was never intended to 
remove what was called the grand evil 
of lreland—the fact of Roman Catholics 
paying tithes ; it never was contemplated 
to have, and it never could have, any 
practical effect or operation. Why, then, 
it will be asked, if it could have no prac- 
tical effect, why was it so strenuously 
urged on the one side and resisted on 
the other? It was urged by the move- 
ment parcy, it was ‘conceded by the 
Whigs, it was opposed by the Conserv- 
ative perty,—for the principle it embo- 
died. The object of that resolution was 
this: to have a legislative declaration that 
the property of the Protestant church in 
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Ireland was not to be sacred to Protestant 
purposes—to declare that the state might 
take that property, and apply it for the 
benefit of the Roman Catholics. That 
was the principle on which it was in- 
tended to proceed; the resolution (to 
use the words of a distinguished states- 
man) was to be made the platform on 
which the battery was to be erected that 
was to sweep the Protestant church from 
the face of Ireland. These dangers were 
not imaginary, they were not conjured 
up by those who were opposing them ; 
these very objects were avowed openly 
in the House of Commons by persons 
who supported that resolution. I do not 
mean that they were avowed by the 
noble lord who brought it forward; I 
do not mean that they were avowed by 
the Whig part of the opposition; but 
they were avowed by those who formed 
part of that coalition, and who supported 
those resolutions. Why then, I say, we 
were bound to oppose them. We were 
bound to oppose them as Protestants, 
from motives higher than any that are 
merely political ; but, politically speak- 
ing, no English statesman ought ever to 
consent to the abandonment of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland; no English states- 
man ought to consent to a principle 
which violates the sacred righ@ of the 
property of the church. No English 
statesman ought ever to consent to 
give to the Roman Catholics the pro- 
perty which is held by the Protestant 
church in Ireland — forming, as the 
Protestants do, so large a part of the 
wealth, intelligence, and respectability 
of that country — attached, as they are, 
to England and English connexion — and 
standing, as they have always stood, by 
her in the darkest periods of her history, 
But these resolutions were carried, and 
the Conservative government resigned 
office. I am well aware that a difference 
of opinion existed as to the propriety of 
that resignation. But, I coufess, I for one 
still think, looking at the nature of those 
resolutions, remembering the fact that in 
1854 the Whig ministers had offered 
them the same strenuous opposition that 
was then offered by the Conservatives, 
and seeing that the Whigs and their new 
allies had coalesced on that point, it was 
evident there was nothing on which they 
would separate until they had forced the 
Conservative government to resign, They 
felt, therefore, that, for the sake of the 
tranquillity of Ireland, it was necessary 
to throw up the reins of government. 
Much and most sincerely do I grieve to 
say, that their quitting office has not led 
to the settlement of the tithe question in 
Ireland ; for though it is true that the 
Whig ministers did bring in a bill almost 
similar to that introduced by their prede- 
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cessors for that purpose, yet they clogged 
it with those resolutions which, faithful 
to their compact, they embodied. In the 
House of Commons, we attempted in vain 
to separate the two distinct objects. We 
attempted to divide the bill into two, 
in order that each part might be dealt 
with en as it required: there, 
however, we failed. But the House of 
Lords, faithful to its duty, effected that 
object. The House of Lords stood for- 
ward here, as they were bound to stand 
forward, in defence of the Protestant 
church establishment. They separated 
the bill of the ministers into two, passing 
that part of it which related to the settle- 
ment of the tithe question in Treland, 
and rejecting that which embodied those 
fatal resolutions. The ministers, then, 
if they had thought fit, might have 
passed the bill which was to regulate 
every thing practical respecting tithes. 
It was consented to by the House of 
Lords; and it had already passed the 
House of Commons. They might then 
have carried it into final operation ; but 
the treaty they had made prevented them 
from doing so. They therefore aban- 
doned the bill, leaving Ireland to another 

ear of tumult, insurrection, and perhaps 
of blood. They have done all this, and 
for all this they are responsible, because 
they would not pass the bill without at 
the same time conceding to their asso- 
ciates a principle destructive to the Pro- 
testant church.” 


Lord Joun Russewt, at Bristol, 
November 10, 1835. 


‘* There is one person in particular to 
whom I cannot forbear alluding, who is 
reported to have made certain state- 
ments in a speech at Exeter, which I 
own surprised me. He is a man of con- 
siderable talent, of great power of speak- 
ing, formed to rise and take a conspi- 
cuous part in the public affairs of this 
country,—I mean the learned member 
for Exeter. His charges in amount are, 
that we have made a compact and agree- 
ment to give upthe Protestant church in 
Ireland to Mr. O’Connell, without hav- 
ing thought of the question before ; that 
we have, if his words are correctly re- 
ported, ‘ made as unprincipled a coali- 
tion as ever darkened or disgraced the 
history of this country.’ Now I must 
say that those gentlemen who make 
charges do a little vary and shift their 
ground, without sufficiently considering 
their former assertions. In November 
last, when nothing could be more hostile 
than the language of Mr. O'Connell to- 
wards Lord Melbourne’s administration, 
we were then told, by their accredited 
organs and literary reviews, that | had 
prepared a plan for razing the church 
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and dismissing the ministers of the Pro- 
testant establishment in Ireland ; and 
that that plan had caused the dissolution 
of the government about six months af- 
terwards. That charge having been an- 
swered and contradicted, we find them 
propagating a fresh order, to the effect 
that I have no opinion at all with respect 
to any change in the Protestant church, 
and solely adopt one at the suggestion of 
others. Now one of those charges at 
least must be false ; and it does unfortu- 
nately happen, they being very different 
and dissimilar, that they are both utterly 
false ; for, while in November I had not 
prepared the plan which I had proposed 
or the cabinet agreed to, so, on the other 
hand, this opinion of mine with respect 
to the Protestant church of Ireland is no 
new opinion, adopted at the suggestion 
of any one, but, as I will shortly shew 
you, adopted on my own reflection and 
consideration, maintained at very great 
pain, and after no inconsiderable ex- 
perience. It so happens, in the first 
place, that in the year 1824 I supported 
a motion of Mr. Hume's, the purport of 
which was to declare that the Protestant 
church of Ireland ought to be maintained 
with a smaller number of persons, and at 
less cost. That question slept for some 
time, until Lord Grey’s administration 
had been formed. During the discussion 
on the tithe question in 1832, those who 
had referred to the former debates, and 
observed my previous votes on the ques- 
tion, fairly enough asked me whether I 
still maintained that opinion, it being 
well known that Lord Stanley would be 
opposed to it. I then stated that I 
thought the church of Ireland had not 
fulfilled the great purposes of religious 
and moral instruction, and that it was 
necessary it should be reduced, not only 
because it was not adequate for its own 
purposes, but likewise for the sake of 
its own stability. At that time nothing 
could be more hostile than Mr. O’Con- 
nell was to the government. In 1833 
came the question of the temporalities of 
the church of Ireland. 1 had already 
stated in the House of Commons that my 
first impression on hearing that plan was, 
that as it did not contain what is now 
called an appropriation clause, it would 
become me to retire from office—a deter- 
mination which I was only induced to 
rescind by finding that on the main 
point Lord Althorp and others enter- 
tained as strong an opinion as myself ; 
but we all thought it would be inexpe- 
dient at that time to dissolve Lord Grey’s 
government. What I stated in the 
House of Commons in the course of the 
present year cannot have escaped the 
notice of the learned member for Exeter. 
In that same year, 1833, I stated—I 
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think in the discussion on the 147th 
clause—that in my opinion the state had 
a full right to dispose of the revenues of 
the church, and that I should be pre- 
pared to assert that —_— when the 
proper time arrived. In the year 1834 
I—prematurely as many persons thought, 
but certainly impelled by a strong feel- 
ing upon the subject, when the tithe 
question was under debate—stated that 
I still entertained the opinion I held in 
1832, that the Irish church ought to be 
reduced, and that some part of its reve- 
nues should be applied to the general 
instruction of the people. I added that, 
if I were obliged to maintain that opi- 
nion by separating from my dearest 
friends, with whom I was associated in 
office, I would not hesitate to make that 
sacrifice, and to do what I conceived was 
justice to Ireland. Gentlemen, that de- 
claration of mine may have been prema- 
ture—it may have been injudicious ; 
but with that opinion on motes creating, 
as it did, a considerable sensation both 
in the House of Commons and in tke 
country, I do wonder that any learned 
gentleman of known talent and ability 
should rise before an audience in whose 
ignorauce he must have had a most con- 
temptuous confidence, and tell them that 
I had adopted this opinion in 1835, in 
order to conciliate and meet the views of 
Mr. O'Connell. At that time, and for 
some time afterwards, Mr. O’Connell, 
whom I did not blame for it—far be it 
from me to blame any Irishman for dis- 
trusting any ministry — expressed dis- 
trust in Lord Melbourne’s administra- 
tion. He expressed that distrust again 
in October; and it has been more than 
once stated by Sir Robert Peel, in the 
House of Commons, and in his speech at 
Tamworth, to be the ground on which he 
rested his hopes of the continuance of his 
administration. I know not, gentlemen, 
where is the harm, or why we are to 
blame, if in the assertion of these prin- 
ciples we meet with the support of Mr. 
O'Connell.” 


There! Have our readers done us the 
kindness to read these two passages ? 
And will they once more cast their eye 
over them, and reflect, for a moment, 
that the one is the charge brought, in 
the face of the public, by one of the 
junior members only of Sir R. Peel’s 
government, and that the other is the 
deliberate, long-prepared, and well- 
considered answer of the leader of the 
present ministry in the House of Com- 
mons? Answer —it is a misuse of the 
name! Would that these two brief 
extracts could but be placed before 
every honest and candid man in Eng- 
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land, that such might be perfectly in- 
formed of the character of the contro- 
versy! Would that they could but 
well observe the simple and manly 
statements of the charge ; so succinct, 
so clear, so free from colouring, from 
unfairness, or from trickery or petti- 
ness of any kind ;—and then, on the 
other hand, the fencing, the quibbling, 
the answering what had not .been said, 
the long stories of cabinet intrigues, 
and the careful blinking of the great 
question involved in the whole dispute, 
which mark the defence of this cabinet 
minister! Never was a just and 
straightforward case more worthily 
stated, on the one hand ; never was a 
system of dirty manceuvring more ap- 
propriately apologised for on the other. 

Throughout the speech of Sir W. 
Follett he adheres to main features, 
to broad principles, to the acts of the 
ministry, as such, and of the opposi- 
tion, as such. Lord John replies with 
“ J said this,” and “ Z thought that,” 
and “ J considered the other,” when 
not one syllable is. there throughout 
Sir William's speech about this all- 
important Lord John. Sir William 
speaks of the acts and declarations of 
the cabinet of 1833-4; and Lord John 
tells him, in reply, “ I voted with 
Mr. Hume in 1824.” What concern 
had Sir William with that? Had he 
brought any charge against Lord John 
individually, it might have concerned 
him to have traced the votes given by 
him in years past; but as he spoke 
only of the Whig cabinet as a whole, 
it was enough for him to deal with 
the acts of that cabinet, as such. He 
found them anathematising O’Connell 
in one session, and conspiring with 
him in the next; he found them op- 
posing Mr. Ward's resolution in 1834, 
being in office, and, in 1835, being out 
of office, declaring its adoption to be 
indispensable. This was the tergiver- 
sation of which he spoke; and what 
answer is it, to this charge, for Lord 
John to talk as though he were the 
whole cabinet in his own proper person, 
and to go into long details of what 
“ I said,” and “ Z thought,” and the 
like ? 

But now to the main question. A 
coalition has taken place; that is a 
fact admitted on all hands. But the 
one party alleges that it was a fair 
and honourable one ; the other, that it 
was altogether “ disgraceful.” The 
question, therefore, is: Which of 
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these two views of the case is the true 
one? 

Now, to understand a transaction of 
this kind thoroughly, it is necessary to 
examine into three things : 

1. The parties coalescing, and their 
respective. positions, with regard to 
each other : 

2. The principles upon which the re- 
union is founded : and, 

3. The object sought to be attained 
by the joint efforts of the coalescing 
powers. 

Let us, therefore, spend a few mo- 
ments in the discussion of these three 
points. 

And, first, let us look at the parties 
uniting, and their respective positions 
and aspects towards each other. 

Now, here, the first recollection that 
will flash across every one’s mind will 
be, the savage and truculent abuse 
heaped by one of these parties in the 
coalition — and that at a very recent 
date — upon the other. 

We are far from wishing to inculcate 
a spirit of fierce animosity towards of- 
fenders of this description; and still 
less, an unforgiving and tenacious re- 
collection of injuries, or the propriety 
of brooding over a rude expression for 
years. But, in this case, we have to 
look at a steady and continued course 
of contemptuous insult, practised for 
a long period of time, and continued 
up to the very time of the pry iy 
and then only laid aside “ for the 
nonce,” and without even the slight- 
est public expression of regret for the 
past, or of the least attempt to re- 
cal a single contumelious expression. 
In 1831, in the House of Commons’ 
Committee on the Bloomsbury Vestry 
Bill, O’Connell exclaimed aloud, in 
the hearing of many, “ As for that 
little Lord John, he’s not a man ; he’s 
a mouse!” And in his letter of the 
11th of last October, only three months 
before the formation of that very 
coalition of which we are speaking, 
he deliberately wrote and published 
his opinion, that “ Lord John Russell 
cherished towards Ireland feelings of 
proud and malignant hatred.” This 
was his declared view of one of the 
leading characters in the ministry. Of 
the others he declared, that * Lord 
Melbourne is utterly incompetent for 
the high office he holds ”— that “ Lord 
Lansdowne is hostile to Ireland, with 
a hatred the most active and persever- 
ing”—and of the Whigs, as a whole 
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cabinet, that they were base, brutal, 
and bloody! 

Yet, in three months after these ex- 
pressions had been made public, and 
without the least offer at retractation 
on his part, we find the, man who 
had penned them, invited to the Whig 
Lord Lichfield’s, and there cordially 
embraced by the very persons whom 
he had thus characterised! Now, is 
this after the usual “ manner of men ¢” 
We speak not now of high-minded 
noblemen ; but we would ask whether 
any decent member of the middling 
classes, any merchant, any professional 
man, any respectable tradesman, would 
be expected to act in this manner? 
No man at all acquainted with society 
will hesitate to answer in the negative. 
Why, even a décent butcher or baker, 
ofa class unaccustomed to public-house 
brawls, would have evinced a higher 
degree of self-respect than these noble 
and lofty Whigs. He would have re- 
pelled, rather than invited, the approach 
of his calumniator. He would have 
said, without the least hesitation, “‘ You 
have charged me with being every thing 
that is base and worthless; and either 
you believed what you said, or you did 
not: if you did believe the charges 
you made, it is impossible that you 
can have the least confidence in me: 
if you did not, and yet degraded your- 
self by uttering them, it is equally im- 
possible that I can have the least con- 
fidence in you. But if, which is the 
only other hypothesis, you were sincere 
at the time, and have since discovered 
your error, where is your open and 
candid retractation ?” 

Such would be the course adopted, 
without the least doubt or hesitation, 
by any one in middle ranks of society. 
How is it, then, that with those whom 
we generally expect to find sensitively 
jealous of their honour, and “ feeling 
a stain like a wound,” there should be 
manifested this recklessness of charac- 
ter — this, not soaring, but crawling, 
forgiveness of injuries. Again we say 
that we advocate not any fiery revenge ; 
but there is a dignified reserve, a justly 
offended sense of total alienation, 
which is expected, as a fitting and 
proper maniiestation of feeling under 
provocations of this kind. ‘ This was 
looked for,” naturally looked for, at 
their hands, “ and this was balked.” 
Shylock’s example seems to have been 
thought the most deserving of imi- 
tation; and we may almost fancy 
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them addressing O'Connell in his 
words : 


“ Pair sir, you spat on me on Wednesday 


last ; 

You spurned me such a day ; another 
time 

You called me dog ; and for these cour- 
tesies 


I'll lend you thus much” aid. 


Like the Jew, however, they had an 
end in view; and, therefore, like the 
Jew, they trafficked, to gain their ends, 
with him who had “ called them dogs.” 
Let them know, however, that, al- 
though this sort of work may pass very 
well in Duke’s Place, it is what, in 
decent society, is generally called 
“ disgraceful.” 

But it is time we proceeded to the 
second point, to wit,— 

2. Upon what principle has the 
coalition we are considering been ef- 
fected ? 

An union being formed between 
two parties who have heretofore been 
found in vehement opposition, no 
question can be more natural than this, 
—Upon what common ground of agree- 
ment have they met;—what is the 
leading characteristic of the policy on 
which they have agreed ? 

The aspect and bearing of O’Con- 
nell’s line of policy is neither secret 
nor of dubious character. Long be- 
fore the meeting at Lord Lichfield’s, 
and long before the dissolution of 
Lord Melbourne’s first administration, 
O’Connell had unequivocally declared 
himself (at Tom Duncombe’s election- 
dinner, in the summer of 1834) a de- 
spiser and opposer of the hereditary 
peerage. He there asked, “‘ Why men 
should bear with hereditary legisla- 
tors, who would never tolerate an he- 
reditary tailor or shoemaker?” Thus 
we see that his hostility to the House 
of Lords is no new feature, arising 
from their conduct in the late session : 
it was a declared and prominent article 
in his creed long before the Whigs 
courted his alliance. 

Now, nothing can be more indisput- 
able than the remark of Sir William 
Follett,--that every argument that can 
be brought to bear against an heredi- 
tary peerage, tells with tenfold force 
against an hereditary king. O’Connell, 
then, is in effect opposed to the very 
existence of the first two estates in the 
British constitution. This must be 
taken to be the leading feature in his 
policy. 
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That he is an inveterate foe to the 
national churches, both of England 
and of Scotland, is also equally beyond 
doubt: as a zealous Papist he could 
not be otherwise. But, further, his fa- 
vourite scheme, which we must not 
overlook, is that which the Whigs them- 
selves have again and again stigma- 
tised as one “ for the dismemberment 
of the empire,’—and which Lord 
Althorp declared himself ready to 
oppose, even to the length of a civil 
war. The purport of this project lies on 
the very surface. Looking at the power 
at present possessed by O'Connell 
himself in Ireland, there cannot be the 
least doubt that, with an independent 
legislature, and a perfectly distinct go- 
vernment, Ireland would be virtually 
his own. Whether England, or the 
King of England, would long be per- 
mitted to evince even the smallest cu- 
riosity about Irish concerns, would 
obviously depend wholly upon circum- 
stances which might then arise. 

Looking, then, at O’Connell as the 
declared antagonist and foe of the he- 
reditary principle, whether in the crown 
or in the peerage; as the natural enemy 
of the Protestant church; and as aim- 
ing at that “independence” for Ireland 
which would give him the whole sway 
in that country, the next inquiry which 
naturally suggests itself is, How far, 
and with what sincerity, have these 
principles been surrendered by O'Con- 
nell; or, if not surrendered by him, on 
what possible ground can an honest 
coalition have been formed ? 

Now, as to the fact, we might first 
ask, When and where has any such re- 
tractation ofthese doctrines appeared, as 
might justify the Whigs in their re- 
cent union with the former promulga- 
tor of them? But the absence of all 
proof negative, though in itself abun- 
dantly sufficient, is the weakest part of 
the case. O'Connell has himself de- 
clared, and that again and again, that 
the only concession ever imagined by 
him was, that he was ready at all times 
to take six-and-eightpence in the 
pound when he could get it, never sur- 
rendering his right to return the very 
next day for the other thirteen-and-four- 
pence! And, in illustration of this 
bold and unflinching assertion, he has 
lately issued forth from the Earl of 
Lichfield’s, at whose house he has been 
closeted, day by day, for weeks to- 
gether, with peers and their heirs appa- 
rent, in dozens,—and has gone on a 
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mission throughout the whole country, 
to inculcate, unreservedly, the doc- 
trine, that the hereditary peerage is 
a nuisance which must forthwith be 
abolished ! 

If we return, then, to the question 
already put, and ask, what is the prin- 
ciple, or system of policy, which this 
coalition has agreed to assert,—O’Con- 
nell is ready with his unhesitating re- 
ply; My principles and my policy are 
just the same that they have always 
been. JI have made no concession. 
As to whether the Whigs have made 
any or not, ask them ! 

But what reply can we expect from 
that quarter? Not one of the cabinet 
dares confess an adherence to O’Con- 
nell’s views. Will either Lord Mel- 
bourne, or the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
or the heir of Earl Grey, tell us that 
they have conceded to O'Connell “ the 
reform of the House of Peers,” or the 
“ repeal of the union?” Dare they 
even confess that they have virtually 
surrendered the Irish church to the 
Papists, and promised a large slice of 
the English one to the Dissenters? 
Not a syllable of the sort dare they 
utter. Then what remains? What is 
the inevitable conclusion to be drawn { 
It is this: that it is a coalition of par- 
ties without any agreement upon prin- 
ciple ; that, in short, it is a coalition 
altogether irrespective of principle ! 
Now, this is just what, in the days 
and in the language of honest men, 
would have been called “ disgraceful.” 

But we must pass on to the third 
and most interesting division of the 
question, and ask 

3. What was the object of the coali- 
tion we are now considering ? 

And not only is this the most im- 
portant part of the whole subject, but it 
is also the most delicate,—since it 
touches not only on the principles 
which may be professed, but also on 
certain motives, which it may be more 
convenient to conceal. Nor is it pos- 
sible, in the discussion of such a point, 
to avoid looking for a moment at the 
parties concerned, and at those circum- 
stances which may reasonably be sup- 
posed to be mingled up with this part 
of the question. 

When the Duke of Wellington was 
called to his sovereign’s side, just 

twelve months since, he unhesitatingly 
expressed his readiness to lend all 
the aid in his power to the consolid- 
ation of a safe and stable system of 
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government,—declining, however, at 
the same time, to take the first place 
himself, not from the slightest re- 
luctance to incur the risk and the re- 
sponsibility, but from a sincere opi- 
nion that another individual was better 
fitted to serve his sovereign and his 
country in that capacity than he was. 
In consonance with these wholly un- 
selfish views, he undertook, in his own 
person, the whole labour and burden of 
the government for several successive 
weeks ; and then, on the arrival of Sir 
Robert Peel from the Continent, he at 
once resigned the reins into his hand, 
and accepted from him a minor office ; 
not as if the rank or character of the 
post assigned him were of the least 
consequence in his eyes, but in fulfil- 
ment of the duty he had undertaken, 
to aid, with all his powers, in the con- 
solidation of a Conservative ministry. 
Now, in all this there was nothing 
but what the country was prepared to 
expect from the Duke of Wellington. 
Rank or distinction it were impossible 
that he could derive from any office 
which the crown could offer; nor 
could a minister’s salary, to one of 
his revenues, and whose official ex- 
penditure has always exceeded his 
official emoluments, present the slight- 
est object of desire. And the like may 
be said of Sir Robert Peel. With 
a hereditary income exceeding that of 
most of our highest nobles, and occu- 
pying a seat in the lower house by 
choice, after repeated refusals of a 
peerage, it is impossible to assign or 
to imagine any other ground than that 
of public spirit, which could move him 
to undertake the immense burden of a 
premier’s duties and responsibilities. 
But when we turn to the member for 
Stroud, date member for Devonshire, 
the case is altogether different. The 
younger son of a duke, whose family 
is large and his estates entailed, may 
easily be imagined to be awake to the 
advantages of a change from an al- 
lowance of 800/. a-year and a decent 
lodging, to an official mansion in 
Whitehall, with a salary of six times 
his previous income. ' Nor would one 
who was merely a Lord John, and 
who was hourly confounded among 
the seven-and-thirty other Lord Johns 
who daily perambulate Bond Street, 
feel very unwilling to be elevated into 
the Lord John who could make magi- 
strates, answer borough addresses, and 
even, recommend to a promotion in 
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the peerage. And, moreover, that in- 
dividual Lord John, whom we~have 
often heard straining his puny throat 
in the House of Commons, and la- 
bouring to be heard amidst a din re- 
sembling a horse-fair, would probably 
feel small reluctance to be placed in 
the favoured seat on the Speaker's 
right hand, and to have his. every 
rising made the signal for a dead 
silence, and a breathless attention to 
know what were “ the views of his 
ay government!” 

n a word, Lord John Russell is not 
so situated, when out of office, as to 
lead any man to suppose it a matter 
of indifference to him whether he may 
be called upon “to serve his majesty ” 
ornot. Ile may talk by the hour about 
his pure and patriotic motives, and may 
insist upon it that love of his country, 
and nothing else, has seduced him 
from “his beloved retirement ;” but 
the mind cannot help reverting to the 
Irishman’s boast, —“ Didn’t 1 marry 
ye for love, Moll, (and a small matter 
of money) ?” 

We come, then, once more, back to 
the question, — what was the real object 
of this coalition? And this question 
evidently most concerns the leading 
parties in it—his Majesty’s present 
cabinet. As for O’Connell, Ais mo- 
tives and his policy are obvious to 
every eye. In a Conservative ministry 
he dreaded a government which might 
hold him in check, and effectually stop 
his further advance towards the darling 
object of his ambition, the possession of 
Ireland. On the other hand, by assist- 
ing the Whigs to form a weak adminis- 
tration—an administration wholly de- 
pendent on his support —he evidently 
advanced more than one considerable 
step towards the attainment of what 
he most desires. His motives, there- 
fore, for siding with the Whigs, for the 
moment, without in the least commit- 
ting himself, or fettering his- future 
movements, lie too near the surface 
to render the least inquiry needful. 

Turn we, then, to the other party to 
this compact, and inquire what object, 
that an honourable man dare confess, 
could have induced the Whigs thus to 
join hands with the man who had for 
months past covéred them with abuse, 
and whose views and practices they 
had themselves, in the most emphatic 
manner, stigmatised as dangerous, and 
almost treasonable ? 

And, first, let_us listen to their own 
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statements, in justification of their con- 
duct. The first act of this coalition, 
when formed, was to oppose the re- 
election of Sir Charles Sutton. Sir 
W. Follett has justly reproached them 
with their “disregard of the pain 
which his rejection must have inflicted 
on that distinguished gentleman, who, 
though thus selected as the victim of 
party warfare, had honourably and 
efficiently filled the office for eighteen 
years, and who had even been induced 
to give up the intention of voluntarily 
retiring from the chair by the request 
of those very Whigs, only two years 
before.” But on what ground was this 
step taken? First, it was said that 
Sir Charles bgd advised and assisted 
in the dissolution of the late parlia- 
ment. That charge was at once, and 
entirely, refuted and destroyed. Then 
it was said to be desirable, and even 
necessary, that the Speaker should be 
in unison with the majority of the 
House. But this, it was naturally 
observed, was just contradicting their 
own doctrines and their own practice 
in 1832, when they invited, and even 
urged, this same Sir Charles to preside 
over an assembly still more at variance 
with his own principles than the pre- 
sent. It mattered not, however: on 
this battered argument, shewn and un- 
derstood at once to be a mere pretext, 
they persevered, and committed the act 
of injustice upon which they had pre- 
viously resolved. 

The next goodly work achieved by 
this confederacy was an amendment to 
the Address. Here, again, all was pre- 
tert and maneeuvre. The addition pro- 
posed was of the most thoroughly in- 
sipid character ; it literally amounted 
to nothing. Yet upon this trumpery 
affair was the time of the House for 
successive nights consumed, and an- 
other division forced on, ending in 
nothing. 

The main point, however, yet re- 
mains. Having, in effect, taken no- 
thing by their first two motions, a last 
and final attempt was to be made, on 
the selected ground of the Irish church. 
This attack proved successful ; it drove 
the Conservative government from office, 
and replaced Lord John once more in 
Downing Street. And were it but con- 
fessed, manfully and without disguise, 
that ¢his was the real object in view, 
—the sole end of the coalition and 
its intrigues,—we should scarcely have 
taken the trouble to pen this article. 
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But, instead of this candid and open 
declaration, listen to Lord John’s own 
statement of the reasons which prompted 
him to bring forward his celebrated 
resolution. 


“ The crimes in Ireland were crimes 
of confederacy and combination, What 
remedy do we propose? We propose, 
no doubt, with regard to the physical 
evils of Ireland, such measures and such 
remedies as may amend them ; but with 
regard to this moral evil—this perverted 
sense of right and wrong—we do intend 
and propose to teach and diffuse the 
great principles of religion in that coun- 
try. I contend that this is only acting 
upon the principles which I have seen 
taught by the reverend bishops of our 
church,—that it is the duty of the state 
to take care that religious and moral in- 
struction be given to its people. With 
regard to this great subject, until the ac- 
cession of Lord Grey’s administration 
nothing had beendone. The Established 
Church addressed itself only to one- 
eighth or one-tenth of the people; and 
with regard to education, it had been 
made so exclusive a system by the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, that they would 
not allow the Roman Catholics to send 
their children to a Protestant place of 
worship. What was the first step we 
took to remedy the evil? To introduce 
a new and general system of education 
—a system in which all classes of reli- 
gion might partake—a certain number of 
days being devoted to teaching the Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics the great 
principles of morality and Christianity, 
whilst on others they might learn the 
particular articles of their own belief, 
according to the doctrines of each church. 
Such was the system of education pro- 
posed by Lord Stanley: but in order to 
render its benefits extensive and large, it 
required that greater funds should be 
given to promote it. Whence were 
those funds to be derived? Taking that 
enlarged view of what was the intention 
of the establishment, and what the dut 
of the state, which 1 have just mesial 
I considered that while a sufficient re- 
muneration was given to the ministers of 
the Protestant church where they had 
flocks to teach, where they had no flocks 
and no congregation those funds might be 
fairly and properly applied to the gene- 
ral education of the people.” 

Now, is this honest? Is there any 
thing fair, candid, or manly about it? 
“The people of Ireland need educa- 
tion,” says Lord John. Granted. Is 
there any dispute about that? “ We 
must give them education,” says Lord 
John. Well,—who will object to 
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that? But “ whence are the funds to 
be obtained ?” says his lordship. 
Whence? Why where is the diffi- 
culty? If twenty, thirty, or even 
forty thousand pounds is shewn to be 
needed, is the nation so poor as to be 
unable to find it? Ah! but, says 
Lord John, if I merely propose a grant 
for education, I shall not be able to 

ick a quarrel with you, Sir Robert 

eel; nor will my compact with 
O'Connell be fulfilled, that I would 
attack the Irish church. So I must 
insist upon taking the funds required 
out of the revenues of the establish- 
ment; and, as a reason for doing so, I 
must say that it is our duty to give 
education to the [rish poor, and that 
we do not know where else to get the 
money ! 

The truth and honesty of the whole 
scheme was made apparent by this,— 
that, after fighting for months about 
this pretended necessity, said to exist, 
of getting some thirty or fifty thousand 
pounds a-year out of the revenues of 
the church of Ireland, for the purposes 
of education, down comes the Irish se- 
cretary, towards the close of the session, 
and moves that a grant be made, after 
all, in the usual manner, out of the ordi- 
nary revenues ofthe country! But why 
not do this before? Simply because 
that would have removed the pretext 
on which the whole quarrel rested. 
The object was, as every one can see, 
to contrive a quarrel with the Conserv- 
ative government; to get a majority 
against them, and so to turn them out 
of office, and to step into their places. 
The pretence made use of was, a desire 
“to do justice to Ireland.” 

The object has been attained ; and 
now it is found that all the “ justice” 
which it is expedient to do to Ireland, 
—i.e., a grant for the purposes of edu- 
cation,— can be done without filching 
the money from the church. Yet, 
even now, we see that it answers a 
purpose, now and then, to disinter this 
dead and buried pretert; and to 
argue, as in the speech at Bristol, that 
there was no way of giving education 
to the poor Irish, but by passing an 
“* appropriation clause.” 

Sir W. Follett has not, nor can we, 
stop to particularise individuals, or to 
discuss the especial merits or demerits 
of Mr. This, or my Lord That. Lord 
John Russell, howeve:, would fain 
protect the whole cabinet from the 
charge of tergiversation and abandon- 
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ment of principle, by referring to one 
single vote of his own in 1824. “I 
agreed with Mr. Hume’s motion in 
1824,” says he ; “ how, then can you 
charge me with taking up any new 
principle now ?” 

Had a special and particular assault 
been made upon Lord John, there 
would have been some show of reason 
in this answer. But Sir. W. Follett 
had never once alluded to him,—feeling 
it to be quite sufficient to deal with the 
Whig cabinet as a whole, without at- 
tempting to follow the doublings and 
windings of all its several members. 

Now, it is a thing perfectly notorious, 
that in 1833 the Whig cabinet delibe- 
rately cancelled and withdrew an “ ap- 
propriation clause” from the Irish 
Church-bill ; and that in 1834 they 
opposed and outvoted Mr. Ward’s re- 
solutions. And in both these debates 
Lord John Russell spoke, and in both 
these divisions he divided, and each 
time against the “ appropriating” pro- 
position. What, then, can be plainer 
to any man with common sense, than 
that a change had taken place, even in 
Lord John Russell's practice, if not in 
Lord John Russell’s principles, when, 
in 1835, he adopted and contended 
for that very appropriation which, for 
two years preceding, he had opposed. 

But observe, says Lord John, that 
although in 1833 and 1834 I voted 
against the immediate propositions 
brought forward, I nevertheless de- 
clared my feelings and views to be in 
favour of the principle. You did so, 
my lord; but let it also be observed, 
that while you admitted the principle, 
you always found some plausible rea- 
son for not reducing it to practice. 
You admitted the principle in 1833 ; 
but then you shewed the impossibility 
of carrying any such proposition into 
effect against the opposing force of the 
House of Lords. And you concluded, 
“ Let who will be for collision, | am 
for peace.” 

In 1835, your note is entirely altered. 
It no longer matters any thing whether 
the Lords like it or not; the Commons, 
disregarding all fear of collision, are to 
declare at once that an appropriation 
clause they will have, and that, without 
such a clause, they will pass no tithe 
bill. Whence this sudden change of 
tone? Who can overlook its origin ? 
In 1833, snugly nestling in Downing 
Street, a collision with the Lords boded 
danger to the ministry, while it could 
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yield them no advantage. In 1835, 
excluded from that loved abode, and 
vowing that the land should know no 
peace till it was repossessed, the case 
was wholly changed, and with that 
change your tone changes also. Col- 
lision or no collision, we must have 
an appropriation clause. There is no 
living without an appropriation clause ! 
Well, my lord, you have got your appro- 
priation clause through the Commons, 
and, by so doing, you have regained 
your places. True, in the Lords it was 
instantly negatived ; but ¢hat you knew 
well that it would be; and for that 
defeat, now you have got your places, 
you care little enough ! 

My Lord John Russell, the whole 
affair begins now to be very well un- 
derstood. No one, now, imagines for 
a moment, that the alleged necessity 
that the speaker should represent the 
views and feelings of the majority of 
the house, was any thing more than a 
mere pretext. Equally so was the de- 
sirableness, so much insisted on, of 
putting into the Address a few vague 
expressions about “¢ reform.” And it 
is abundantly seen that not one particle 
of ** education,” or of any thing else in 
the least desirable, have the poor Irish 
gained by the “ appropriation clause,” 
or are likely to gain. The whole 
three manceuvres are now clearly dis- 
cerned to have had but one and the 
self-same view,— namely, to get Sir 
Robert Peel out, and to get yourself in. 

This, then, is the drift and object of 
the coalition of which we have been 
speaking! This is its most lofty and 
noble purport—a mere scuffle for 
place! For this you have stooped to 
a degree of meanness heretofore un- 
heard of among British statesmen,— to 
court and to embrace, in a close confe- 
deracy, the man who had covered you, 
pudlicly, with the most truculent 
abuse, and who had never offered, or 
dreamed of offering, the slightest apo- 
logy or retractation. For this, too, 
you have descended yet lower in the 
scale of criminal submission,—namely, 
in shaking hands with one whose in- 
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tentions towards the constitution you 
know to be disloyal, and have de- 
clared, even in a speech from the 
throne, to be such as to merit the 
warmest * indignation.” And for this 
it was, that you, whose character rested 
not upon féalent nor on vigour, but on 
some supposed simplicity and straight- 
forwardness of purpose, at once wrecked 
and destroyed that character bya course 
of conduct which, through a progress 
of several weeks, was marked by little 
else than a continual resort to deceit, 
hypocrisy, and false pretences. Yet you 
are sensitive, forsooth, and cannot di- 
gest the imputation, when such a con- 
federacy as this is termed by an ho- 
nourable man “ dark and disgraceful.” 
Why, had not your mind been defiled, 
and your moral perception weakened, 
by the society you have kept at Lord 
Lichfield’s, how could you have failed 
to perceive, long since, that to be 
obliged to live, through months, upon 
maneeuvres, and to cloak every step by 
a pretence which you yourself knew to 
be false, was, in itself, disgraceful ? 
But when all this has been done, not 
as an indirect and awkward way of 
bringing about some noble object, 
but merely and simply to get place, 
and nothing else, one cannot but won- 
der that your mind and conscience 
should have become so indurated as to 
dare to make a public allusion to the 
charge! Rest assured of this, how- 
ever, that, in all its features,—the em- 
bracing, without apology, the man who 
had loaded you with public insult,— 
the confederating, without any aban- 
donment of his designs, with the man 
whose designs you had declared to be 
disloyal,—and the forcing yourself, by 
this confederacy, into office, specially 
that you might do that which you have 
not done, and which you know you 
cannot do,—in all and each of these 
great features the O’Connell coalition 
is known and felt by every man of 
honour throughout the country, to be, 
essentially, inherently, and incurably, 
a proceeding most eminently “ Dark 
AND DISGRACEFUL.” 
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